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Foreword 



The Task Force on Early Childho6d Education reported in 1972 tKivl "research findings coQsis.tentIy 
"document that as much as 50 percent of a child's intellectual potentials developed before [the child] 
reaches sehool age and that 80 percent ii developed by the age. of eight/' For this and other reasons, early 
childhood education (ECE) has priority in the educational plan for California public schools. Burton White, 
an eminent^ psychologist, lias pointed out tl>€tvas much as SO^'percent of .a child's time is spent in spgrf and 
play. Turning this natural involvement in activity into.meariingful educational opportunities is a constant 
challenge for iteachers to pursue, , ' * ' • , 

Helping students d^elop positive jself-concepts^ through successful movement is fundamental to sound 
educational procedures^ Sharing- witlj children the jofy of a creative moment, the pleasure of making a 
successful resporise to ^ challenging task, or the delight of accomplishment when a certain level of skill or 
fitness is attained can open avenues of mulual trust that may help students develop a positive attitude 
toward schooling. ^ " * . 

> This publication offers a catalog of movement and skiU opportunities which, if used" appropriately and 
enthusiastically', dan provide for a full range of motar, cognitive, and affective growth. Staffs will want to 
individualize programs to provide for the expressed needs of eacH student and implement the many 
multidisciphnary ^activities so that integrated learning opportunities yan be made enjoyable'and worthwhile. 

The Task Force on Early Childhood Education also stated in its report that "the curriculum should not 
be merely a description of predetermined tasks to be learned, rather, it should be aimed at developing the 
full r^nge of e^ch child's abihties, including cognitive skills, ways of findirjg and using' information, 
•perceptual abihty, mqfor skills, social skills, and affective sensitivity." This publication can contribute 
much to this worthwhile observation. It cannot, however, take away the responsibility teachers have for, 
making sure the programs they provide serve the, immediate needs of their students. Such decisions are 
never-ending daily challenges for each teacher, each student. 
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Preface 

Since the publication pf the Physical Education Framework for California Public Schools. Kindergartert 
Through Grade Twelve (Sacramento. CahfomiaJState Department of Education, 19J3-), many requests ha^^e 
been made for additional materials to be used in implementing the ff dmework. This publication is designed 
to aid educators in providing improved physical education programs for students enrolled iii California 
public schools.* 

This publication is not intended to dictate a day-by-day program. It is, instead, designee} to give persons, 
responsible for directing and teaching physical education programs for children aged four through nine. 

, • Insights into considerations needed when planning programs 

• A rationale for selecting effective teaching strategies \ • ' 

• 'Suggeste(fV>rogram goajs and objectives 

• Samples of activities that may be- used to spur successful learning in relation to the identified goals and 
objectives . * I ' * 

• Alternatives available for implementation of meaningful, creative programs 

• Suggested scope and sequence of activities for yearly programming 

• Methods of evaluating student progress, teacher effectiveness, and program success 

• Supplemental resources in ireas of pertinent concern ' 

This pubhcation is not all-inclusive, and it does not emphasize a games approach. Teacher^ interested in 
focusing on games as the pnncipal mode of instruction are encouraged to use Physical Educationjn the 
Elementary School That publication provides fetep-by-step instructions m many games and rhythmic activ- 
ities that are still worthwhile and suitable for inclusion in some programs. 

It IS hoped that the use of this manual, along with other suggested resources, will aid staff members as. 
they develop programs that will challenge students to move and grow to their optimum, achieve success 
dail^, and prepare for the vital Kfe-style that active ,»enthusias tic people pursue. 
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P Phyisicol tducQtbn 
In CollfcrniQ Schools 



^education should be enjoyable and should be success- 
oriented^t should consist of planned experiences that challenge 
and encourage chilSren to: 

• Learn about themselves. , * 

• .Feel- thfe joys of movement and discovery. ' 

• Play creatively. • 

• Solve probleijis hj using their own "movem^t laboratory.'- 

• ivlove efficiently in a myriad of ways and in various settings. 
' • Develop physical abilities such as. strength, perceptual skills, 

flexibility, endurance, coordination, balance, and ability to 
relax. * 

• Learn how to compete;- cooperate; ^succeed; deal \^flf^ . 
frustrations; lead; follow; become responsible, expressive, 
creative, and skilled. • 

' Everything is'to be accomplished in an environment geared foT 

^ success, challenge, and progress toward a life in which one can feel 
fulfilled, no matter what one's capabilities, limitations, or goals 
may be^ ^ • - . 

Physical education must provide for ffUided discovery in an 
unending series of planned opportunities ^d challenges. Students 
in California public schools should have 'o|)portunities to partici- 
pate in planned programs of physicaPactivities geared to Ihe 
students' needs and interests. TTie programs should be broad in 
• . scope so that the students' mental^ social, and emotional needs-as 

well as thejr physical needs-are met. ^ 

The goals for physical education in CalifDmia schools a^e as 
follows: * * . 

Self-intake. To'develop a positive self-image which includes awareness 
and understanding'of the performance of one's body, thy use of the 
body as an important means of e)^ression, and the body as an 
• . instrument for self-realization i 

• Social behavior. To develop socially desirable behavior involving 
* movement in interactions with othets 

O - 1 
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• Motor skills^ To develop' efficient and effective i^^r skiUs and ta 
understand the:prin^ples involved and'to develop an Jippr^iation for 

, the aesthetic quality of movement . - ^ 

• Physical fithess^ Tp develop and maintain the best possibl^^vel of 
performance, understanding, and appreciation for physical fitness to 
meet the demands of wholesome living and emejgency situations ' 

• Recreational interest. To develop, interest and proficiency in using, the 
skills essential ^or successful* participation in worthwhile physical 

9 recreatibn activities^ V 

ft* 

It is the responsibility of schools, school districts, and offices of 
county superintendents of schools to'^v&lop* programs that will 
help students attain these, goals. Performance 'pbjectives w^ill have 
to^be created and .implemented so that progressive, seqijenced 
experiences cai\ be provided and redundancy avoided. Staff 
members will want to individualize ♦programs to provide for the 
expressed needs of their specific dlientele as determined through 
the use of adequate aslBssment pl^cedures. 

Although, individualized programs are ^desirable, a predictable 
general sequence fqr human growth and development does exist. It 
is possible, therefore, to develop a scope and sequence of activities 
suitable for use with niost children. It is th^ intent of this 
publication to offer insighjs into the general .sequence so that 
beneficial programs of physical education can be provided for each 
child no matter vyhat abilities, handicaps, cycperiences, Educational 
background, attitudes, interests, and needs the child brings to the 
•prograip. v. , . 

Staff members in schp&ls, school districts, and offices of county 
superintendents of schools may adapt what is presented in this 
publication so that the irjdividual character of cultural and 
ethnic groups served in their specific^^reas can best be stimulated 
to grow through planned program^ of activity: that are challenging, 
creative, and adventurous. Jndividual initiati>^e and creativity on 
the paft of teachers' and students alike can contribute to the 

. - * * ; ' . 
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overall enhancement of the program. Tog^her, students and 
teachers can grow and learn through movernent. 
^ outline of the scope and sequence of high^-quality physical 
education programs in California public schools is presented in 
Table 1 . - ' . * ' 




In^^this publication emphasis is placed primarily onfcarea^^ 
outlineS^as nec^sary for children aged four through nine. Somi^;. 
attention is &fpii the needs of children who -are not yet four^,;; , 
years of age. ^nsftjpuction in physical education for the young child 
should be concerned <vith the teaching of skills, processes, values, 
and positive attitudes toward involvement in physical movement.^ 
Strong emphasis on competition should be avoided. Although the 
revered place of sports competition in the American culture is 
recognized,' an emphasis on competitive games while the child is 
quite young- may stifle or impede "^ self-acceptance and the 
developmeat of physical skills. Therefore, this publication emplia- 
sizes ways in which one can help children learn iheir capabilities 
and limitations through experiences in movement, The,removal of 
tl^e imposition of structured rules and strategies and the mandate 
for, naming a winner and ^ loser can result in the development of 
an environment in which children can strive to solve problems, 
express movement creatively, and improve in relation to their own 
performance. * . . ^ 

No child can be dealt with in parts, and the instructional goals 
cited in this publication overlap. A "break-out" format is used to 
highlight poin'ts of emphasis and to provide clear descriptions of 
the quality of, performance desired so* that observation of 
achievement is possible. To be discussed in subsequent publica- 
tions are specialized skills, sports activities, and more complex 
assimilation of all qualities of performance. 

Teachers and others >Vho are responsible^ foi' conducting the 
phj;^sical education program will want first to assess the abilities of 
their students. Then they will proceed to use activities designed8io 
reinforce, learning that is underway, stimulate new learning in 
thosh areas of identified need, and provide opportunities for , 
sfelf-^wfei and understanding through the use of creative, 
self-cl^lenging endeavors. 

The activities cited in this book have been proved successful; 
they snould serve as a nucleus for quality programs, A heed exists, 
however, for teachel^ to augment wfiat i? here «o that they can 
take advantage of the interests and creativity of their studentis and 
provide tihallenging activities that are varied and up-to-date^. Each 
instructional effort should provide for daily success on the part of 
all participants. Symbolically, physical education 'should be 
considered as' a series of doors that children and teachers i\ish 



joyously/^ to open, not as a never-ending set of hurdles set up to 
tnp the next child in lin?. » 

Teachers will w^nt, therefo^, to review this publication and 
fake from it what will help initiate programs of physical education 
or improve existing programs io that each student aged four 
throu^ nine in California schools can be motivafed to learn abgut 
the body ^nd what it call do, become self-assured, self-confident, 
self-directed, resourceful, ^d ^creative, 'and Segin to know t}ie/o> 
of movenjen}: as learned in high-qu4it> instructional programs in 
physical ed^ucation. 




Table 1 Scope pnd Sequence of Physical Education Programs h California Public Schools 



Goal: Develop a Person Ready for Quality Involvement in an Active Life 



ln/onr-4 



. B. 



Innate abilities to be cultivated 
Reflex rpovements ' 



C. Basic movements^ 

,i^J. Crawling ? 

2. Creeping 

3. Silting ^ • 

4. Standing 

5. Walking ^ 

6. Grasping - 
1 Holding 

Releasing 

D. Initial^rceptual abilities 

1. F^nesthetic 

2. Visual 

* 3. Auditory 

4. Tactile ^ 

5. Simple combfnations 

£. Initial social skills 



Child 4-9 



V. Perceptual motor skills enhancement 

1. Kinesthetic discrimination 

2. Visual discrimination 

3. Auditory discrimination 

4. Tactile discrimination 

-^-B • Ba^ic lyiovemejits 

(with and without rhythms in response 
to varying space, time, force, flow, and 
expressive emotional requirements) 

1. Locomotor • « 

2. wNonlocomotor 

3. Combined 

4. Manipulative 

. Physical abilities 
(participation in activities) 

1. Balance 

2. Endurance g 

3. Strength 

4. Flexibility 

5. Agility 

6. Conceptual assimilation 

D. Simple skilled movements 

I. Creative ganies and expre^ion 
^ 2. Traditional games and Fhythms 

E. Beginning social' skills' 

1. Self-discipline; self'COf\trol 

2. Self-discipline and self-control in 
relation to other persons; objects, 

3. DevelopmentT^f a positivt sJlf-image 

F. Beginning recreational skills * 

I. Development of simple skills for 
recreation involvement " < 
, 2. Ability to^ choose worthwhile 
leisure-time activity 



Child 0-14 



. Adotescenr (young odulr) 10-16 



(Assimilated perceptual motor skills combined 
with basic movenreni skills, with and without 
I implements or rhythms or supports) 

j A. Fundamental skills development 

I (including master^^ of concomitant 

{ concepts) 

i < 1. Aquatics 

2. Ehnce 

3. Daily living activities 
; %' 4. Gymnastics 

5. Individual sports . 

6. ^am sports^ 

B. , PfVysicai abihties 
(demonstration of a level of pro- 

♦ ficiency as assessed by recognized 
instruments) » 

1. Balance 

2. Endurance 

3. Strength 

4. Flexibility 

5. Agility ' 

4>, C|)nceptual assimilation 

C. CompCSund skilled movements 

U Creative games ajpd expression • 
2. Traditional gam^s and rhythms ^ 

D. Intermediate social skills 

L Acceptance oCresponsibihty 
2. Followersliip 
/ 3. Leadership 
4. Self-acceptance and positive self- 
image 

5> Tolerance far others 
E Intermediate recreational skills 

1. Development (o( suitable recre- 
ational skills in a range of activities 

2. Evidence of chodsing worthwhile 
recreational activrties 

3. Knowledge of community resources 



A. Physical abilities 

(demonstration of acceptance of a 
life-style of involvement rn physical 
fitness and application of related 
principles) - * 

* B. Advanced skills development 

(demonstration of knowleSge and 
skills development in a minimum of 
one sport or activity in each idenUfied 
skill acea as assessed by fulfillment of 
prede/erjnin^d performance objectives)^ 

L Aquatrcs 

2. Daily life activities 

3. Dance 

4. Gymnastics 

5. Individual sports 
•6.«£«dni sports 

C. Complex' skilled movements 
(demonstration of ability to pursue ad- 
vanced, creative, nondiscursive move- 
ment in a minimum of three' activities 
of one's choosing) 

D. Adult social skills 
(consistency in demonstration oQ 

l\ Acceptance of responsibility 

2. Followership skills 

3. Leadership skills 

4. Self-acceptance; positive self-image* 

5. Tolerance for others 

6. Caring and compassion for self and 
others 

E Adult recreational skills ♦ 

!' Active involvement, in a variety of 
\\;prthwhile recreation^ activities 

2 Abstinence from debilitative activ* 
ities ^ 

3. Ability to plan recreational acu- 
vities for others , 

4. Demonstration Of appreciation' for 
various types of recreational. e|finic. 
Or racial influences 
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Chapter- Planning of Physicol Education 
2 Programs C 



The quality of physicaf education programs at every level 
, of instruction is dependent' On the skills, interests, and enthu- 
siasm of the teacher; the availability of time, space, and adequate 
equipment; and the planning, implementation,, and evaluation 
of day-to-day activities. Teachers (classroom teachers or physical 
education specialists) should, b^e skilled in . the analysis of move- 
ment; the organization of space, people, eoHiipment, and time; 
the developmeni of exciting, creative adventures in learning; 
the application of diverse strategies of motivation; an5 impro- 
visation Jn the use of equipntent, whether or not expensive 
equipment is available. 

On the Mher hand, if teachers are disinterested in moveipent, 
unskiUed in movement analysis, and disorganized in their approach 
to, the teaching of physical education, students are ^t to reap 
little or no benefit from the program offered. In other words, no, 
' substitute exists 'for the positive results of the 'human "forces 
generated. in an environment in' which caring and competence are 
joined. . ,^ ^ ' 

Program Conjmitment 

School administrators will ^ant to review the philosophy 6f 
instruction in physical education that exists ^in their schools and 
school districts. They will nee3 to ask themselves. Is the basic 
philosophic tenet that of providing a planned program of 
individualized instruction to help each student progress toward 
attainment of worthwhile, predeterinined go<ajs? If the answer is 
yes and evidence can substantiate program effectiveness, then this 
pubHcation may be used as 'a reference or resource for the 
continuation of the programs in existence. 

If, however, the aTfswer is no, then administrators will want to 
study this' publication carefully, provide needjsd inservice training 
or orientation for staTf, ^parents, and students, and embark on 
creating the new physical education. Theylnay want to,coosider 
employing, at the elementary .school level, physical education 
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• specialists who are best qualified to 
give the attention and time needed 




^to devise individualized programs in 
physical education. Or tjj^ adminis- 
trators may want to attempt to assist 
classroom teachers to see the value 
of new approaches to the new phys- 
ical education; learn how to lead 
classes in ihQ^ guided-dtscovery 
or problem-solving 
approaches to teaching; 
Explore the^ ramifications, of multi- 
disciphnao activities; develop competency in movement analysis, 
arid takelime^to learn why children move and whether rt^lxyng 
efficiently hel^the child., ^ 1^ 




^ ' * ECE: A Successful Model 

A successful model for planning'effective imiividualized i/lstruc- 
tional programs for.students aged four thrjiugn nihe^ is readfly avail- 
able in the California early childhood education (ECE) program. 
Children are benefiting from the mdividual attention they receive 
in this top-priority program. The steps used to develop ECE pro- 
grams m language arts, reading, and mathematics can also be used to 
develop physical e.ducaltion programs. Staff members need" only to 
(1 ) decide on their philosophic tenets, (2 ) assess the needs of their 
students, (3) define objectives designed to meet the identified 
needs that can be^ measured? (4) develop individualized instruc-. 
tioaal activities that progressively motivate students t0 attain 
defined objectives, and (5) evaluate the ongoing, progress of eaclr 
student and the overall effecfiveness of the program. Further, the 
ECE model calls for the active ijxvblvement c^f parents in the 
day-to-day educational process, the use qf a large number of 
teaching stcategies so that student needs can be met, the mainte- 
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nance of a diagnostic and prescriptive profile for each sjtiident; and 
the effective use of bilingual instruction where a|^o|ftate. 

* Use of Publication in Planning ^ 

^e goals for physical education presented in Chapter 1 of this 
publication are taken from the Physical Educatio>i Framework for 
California Public Schools: Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve 
(Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1973). 
.Those goals can serve as points ot reference for school districts as 
tbey develop their basic philosophic tenets. The assessment of stu- 
dent needs can be made by the use of the basic accountability 
activity test batteries developed for each goal and found in 
Chapter 7 of this publication or by the iTse of iterhs selected from 
the task columns fovfnd in Chapter 4/ Objectives th?t state the 
measurable criteria /eeded for the fulfillment .of the objectives 
can easily be drawn from the components of each goal found in 
Chapter 4. Hundreds of sample activities relating' to more tftan 
50 components that can serve as resources fof the establishment 
of individualized programs are /ound in chapters 4 and -Sfand 
guidelines for evaluating stude^it productivity and program ^ic- 
tiveness are found in Chapter!, 7. Further, in Chapter 6 an efifbrt 
has been made to model ^ typical sequential physical education 
^program approach for kindergarten and grades one through three. 
This effort should be beneficial ^o'teachers and principals as they, 
strive to Set reasonable parameters for course content and expecta- 
tions. (See Tabl^2,) 

Use of Parents and ^^ides 

;The use of paraprofessionals, volunteers, and cross-age, aides 
(older students trained to assist in physical education) is highly 
desirable. They can assist the educational process by prepanng ^ 
equipment and supplies, helping at a station in an advehture or 
obstacle course, or working with a child in -need of individual 
attention. Further, they can serve as public relations persons in the 
community. This informal kind of communication is often more 
effective than are planned efforts. * * \ 

Knowledge of.Students 

^Teachers ^should take every step necessary to know their 
Students. Getting to unde^and the individual needs, abilities, 

a* 



limitations, interests, and ambitions of each student is needed to 
provide individualized ihstructional programs. Awareness of 
noticeable changes in general appearance, Behavior, posture, 
response to exercise, and the condition of specific parts of the 
body (^uch-as-the-eyesT^earsrs kin and scalp-,^se'arid t hroat, an d 
the teeth and mouth) makes it possible to refer the student for 
help before the student's physical condition deteriorates. 

Strenuous program requirements can. be modified iC the 
condition is tem^porary or the student is under the care of a fatnily 
hearth adviser. Teachers have the responsibility of maintaining a, 
tracking, profile for each student so that progress is recorded and 
data are available for the setting' of personal goals for future 
accomplishments. Teachers may also learn about their students by 
reviewing the public health records filed at school for the students 



Characteristics of Chilldren Four Through' Nine 
They are curious. _ . • 

They have riot yet fully developed hand-eye, foot-eye coordina- 
tion but are constantly improving. 
They are normally gaining in the develojgnent of muscular 
tissi/e. 

Jhey are beginning to lose baby fat. 

They are gaining in the development of overall strength and 

endurance.* 
They are somewhat accident-prone. ♦ 
They have not ^et fully developed the cardiovascular capacity 

of the heart and lungs. 
They are easily fatigued. 

They have^a speedy recovery rate if bouts (5f exercise* are 
, followed'by short periods of rest. 

They can be individualistic, self-assertive, and independent one 
momcfit and cooperative and wiUing to share the next 
moment. 

They seek acquit approval (especially when six or seven years 

old). ' r 

They become gang-oriented (at ages eight and nine) ^ 
They enjoy rhythmic sounds and experimentation tp musical 

accompaniment. ^ 
They tend to be sensitive to criticism and seek reinforcement 

through approval: , 
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as thejj enter kindergarten, engaging irf/ teacher-parent and teacher- 
pupil interviews; reviewing the cumi^Jative records of students; and 
observing thei students at work and play. 

If students exhibit certain symptoms, they should be referred 
immediately to the family health adviser because the symptoms 
could indicate health problems: 

1. Excessive breathlessness and bluing of the lips or nail beds 
after normal activity* in a physical education class 

•2. Pale or'clammy skin or cold sweating during or after exercise 

3. -Excessive fatigue as evidenced by unusual lack of endurance 
^or early failure to maintain moderate activity 

4. Unusual weakness or shakiness that continues foTTTr^te^han 

ten rhinutes after exercise 
■» 

5. Muscular contractions' such as twitching or chronic tension , 
whether localized or general ' ^ ^ 

6. Recurrence or persistence pf. certain conditions in conjunc- 
tion with physical performance: headache, dizziness, fainting, 

a broken ni^t's r^st, digestiye upset, pain not associated with . 
an injury, undue pounding of the heart or uneven heartbeat, 
and unusual or unexpected personality changes 



^^^^ - • Survey of Facilities and Equipment ^ 

Full use of available 'facilities can improve program possibilities. 
Before planning the parameters of a program,' the staff of a schiool 
should decide whatVaji best be taught and whexe^t can best be 
taugfel. Making short-range or long-range plans, is also advisable, for, 
by means of remodeling or the use of a nfioderate amount of 
"capital outlay, new teaching stations can^-b? created. Walls for 
targets.and the pracUce bf manipulative sloHs such as^striking and 
kicking can ofte^ be constructed With small amounts of paving. 
Tetherball courts can be created aj^g the edges of existing 
hard-surfaced areas. a.t little <expen&e: A roller-skating course can 
easily be established by the adjiition of a traffic control circle 
painted on existing paved areas. A perceptual motor laboratory 
combined with a dance studio can be established in a vacated 
classroom at moderate cost.. Physical fitness stations pan' often be 
built under stairwells, or bars can "be mounted at different heights 
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on existing upright poles. Brokep chaihs andvseats on a swing can 
tfe removed and climbing ropes hung in their place. 

A large amount of small equipment is needed in the elementary 
physical education program. Most of this equipment can be made 
inexpensively. Children respond favorably and becomemotivated 
when new^ colorful equipment is used. Programs are individualized 
best if pieces, of equipment are available for all students^ that 
each one can h^ave.fnaxim'urh exposure during work sessions^^Most 
schools can provide classroom sets of equipment, and teachers can 
rotate thb various items so that all children get to use them. If 
such pooling occurs, each teacher must be doubly conscious of 
caring for the equipment. The 'teacher must insist .that the^ 
equipment be maintained w^^ll by each class and must promptly 
pass along complete sets to the next teacher scheduled, to use the 
equipment. 

Large pieces of equipment cannot be provided fn quantity. 
Some homemade items can be built to augment the pieces made 
commercially. In all cases the teacher should make sure that all 
equipment is secure and splinter-free; that not too many children 
are using a' piece of equipment at one time; that a need for repair 
is reported promptly in accordance with school policy; that 
students^re not allowed to play on faulty equipment;,and thati 
equipment is stored securely and correctly when it is not being 
used. 

y 

Summary of Planning Procedures 

Good program planning requires the involvement of administra- 
tors, staff, parents, and students. Once a basic philosophic tenet 
has been determined, student needs Jiave been assessed, and 
existing facilities and equipment have been inventoried, the task of 
designing a pro^essive, measurable program that can best serve the 
individual needs of students c^n be begun. Budge tihg for addi- 
tional equipment needs, providing for the safety of all students, 
and scheduling feasible teaching areas for effective use are a few of 
thj^ accompanying tasks to be included in the planning process. 
The alialytic skills of the teacher, the teacher's knowledge of each 
student's characteristics, and the interest and zeal that the teacher 
and student bring to the instructional setting will 'contribute 
greatly to the overall outcomes of the program. 



Table 2 Elements Included In the Pbnnjng of Physical Educption Programs 



Acrton 


Cenrrol o//ice 


Individual sthcMDradminisfrorion 


Teachers 


1. Make a program coi^putnient. * 


Make commitment^ (essential). 


Make commitment (essential). 


- Make commitment (essential). 


2. Review what is. 

/ . 


Survey. ^ 
Observe. 
Study; assess. 
Conclude. 
Deduce. 


Review assessment data. 

Observe programs. 

Survey facilities and equipment. 

Determine staff interests/capabihties. 

Compare fulfillment to stated goals. 


Review: . 
Student interest 
Student skill(s) 
IJ^ee of planning 
Use^of facilities and equipment 
Program comprehensiveness 
Program responsiveness 


3. Determine what should be. 

\ 


Review data. - . » 
Formulate tasTc force. 
Consider alternatives. 
Develop recommendations. 


Consult resources for direction. 
Determine realistic goals. 
Consider staffing alternatives. ^ 
Design facility and space' plans. 
Determine program and equipment needs 
^and priorities 


Determine: 
Children's needs 
Program*s needs 
Equipment needs 

^ Space needs 

Safety considerations 
Resources available 


4. Act. 

/ ; •■ ■ 


Adopt and implement needed policies, 

programs, and practices. 

' Review school plans. 
J 

-^Slipply adequate support services. 
Provi^i^^sistance as needed. 


Train and motivate staff. ^ 
Seel? and provide needed equipment, 

supplies, and space. -^ 
Supervise program planning and 

implemoptation. 
Encourage mtefdisciplinary activity. 

* 

ft' 


Develop objectives, activities, 
evaluation instruments, and 

^/i yjf^t oiii ai ic 1 11a 1 1 V Co lace LllaU'lcid 

4, .5, and 7 of this publication); 
Plan program methodologies (see 

Chapter 3 of thi§ publication). - 
. Assess'students' performance. 
Implement challenging daily activities. 
Reassess student performanc^ 


»5. Evaluate. 


Evaluate: 


Evaluate: 


Evaluate 




Policies 
Programs 

Resources' ' 

Processes 

Outcomes 

Fiscal accountability 


Plannmg 

Program progressions 
Program effectiveness 
Staff performance . , , 
Support services 
^ Student and community enthusiasm 
JFiscal feasibility ^ 


Planning * 
Program implementation 
Program effectiveness 
Stude'nt and staff enthusiasm 
Community acceptance 
Fiscal feasibility 


6. Modify. 


Modify as needed.- 


Modify as needed. 


Modify as needed. 


7. Publicize and communicate. 


Pubhcize and communicate' ^ 


Publicize and communicate. 


* Publicize and communicate 


\ 

* I 


Program goals 
Program outcomes 


To students • ^ 

To parents 

To "pubhcs** 

To staff ^ 


Program outcomes * 
Program previews - 
Innovative activities 


-8^7 
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Fanning Tips 
/or E/jecrive Teaching 



1. Select activities that are appropriate to a child's inter- 
ests, needs, capacities. 

2. Emphasize the intrinsic value of the activities' to be 
performed. 

3. Emphasize correct form as skills are first introducec). 

4. Provide opportunities for repetition so t^at master) can 
be attained. 

5. Change- the activity whenever boredom, fatigue, or goor 
skill development becomes evident. 

6. Provide a varied program. 

7. Allow for individual differences in standards of perfor- 
mance for the same skill. 

8. Teach simple skills by means of the whole method. 

9. Break complex skills into smaller component parts. 

10. Evaluate instruction aniJ program effectiveness on the 
basis of the rate and amount of observable learning 
achieved. "^'^^ 

11. Be aware of j)hysiologicaI limitaiions that hinder or 
prevent improvement. 

12. Integrate the movement activities with other learning 
tasks, jiave students, for example, spell W-A-L-K as they 
walk, or have them use signs as cues instead of verbal 
directions, so that the students can relate movement 
activities to the words they arie learning to read. 



Chopter stroiregies-jor 
0 Physical Education 

Although good teaching always requires that intensive, produc- 
,tive planning, preparation^ motivation, implementation, and evalu- 
ation take place, many styles or models- exist from which teachers 
may choose. Teachers may choose to teach in an authoritative or 
direct manner to control all aspects df the class, tljey may provide 
a stimulating learning environment and allow free exploration of 
materials or stations to provide for self-disfovery, or they may 
combine aspects of either of these approaches to provide direct 
and indirect expenences for students. Because students learn 
differently, teachers should become skilled in many approaches to 
teaching and should then use the strategy that best fits the needs 
and personabties of their students or the ojbjectives of the lesson. 

Direct Teaching Strategy 

Traditionally, ijiany teachers have felt most secure when they . 
have had complete iiontjol of their class. They line up the 
students, prescribe what is to be done, have ythe students perform 
the prescribed action, critique the performance, and then allow for 
practice. This method of teaching is direct and to the point and is 
usually understood by all involved. It ensures an orderly presenta- ^ 
tion of a progression of skills, it doe^ not, however, allow for 
creativity, problem solving, or the different levels or rates of 
learning of each student. 

Some students perform best in such a highly structured 
^environment, but others do not^ Many times discipline problems 
occur because students wi^o can progress more quickly than others • 
in the class or students who are unable to keep up with others in 
the class becdTtte bored, frustrated, or'impatient. 

Indire,ct Teaching Strategy 

Today, many teachers feel that students must not only perform 
tasks and deyelop skills but 'must also become involved in the 
-process of learning. These teachers give students space ^fid • 
m'atenals as nejeded, challenge the students-to accomplish a task or 



solve a problem, and then allow the students to do the work for 
themselves. The teachers accept any reasonably good accomplish- 
ment or solution. The teachers offer jio demonstrations before the 
students become involved, and they encourage students to find 
many akemative solutions before judging which solution is best. 

The indirect teaching strategy challenges most students and aids 
them in leamiiig how to learn. It is difficult for uncreative 
teachers, however, to develop a large reserve of creative problems 
and tasks. And often, students do not strive for performance good 
enou^ to ensure efficient, meaningful movement. Because stu- 
dents are involved in activity most of the time, discipline problems 
are usually held to a minimum. However, if too much time is spent 
on one particular task or if teachers fail to remind students to 
concentrate on the challenge at hand, some students may become 
bored ahd busy ^themselves with their own' interests. Their doing,so 
mayjinfringe on the productivity of others. 

^ Combinations of Teaching Strategies ^ ^ * 
Becau^ many students cannot be served best by either the 
totally direct or th^ totally indirect method of teachiSl^, many 
teachers adapt or combine the best features^f both strategies to 
IndividXialize instnar^ioJ^ "for ^^e student. Typically, the combined 
strategy finds the teacher and others presenting tasks or problem^ 
to students by asking a s^es of i^robing questions. The studeht 
th6n* experiments to find solutions. After a*time tlje teacher 
designates students who have discovered solutions to demonstrate 
their efforts to the class. The student evaluates the solutions and 
attempts to mimic or refine the best of the alternatives. The 
teacher movQS^. about and offers suggestions in the form of 
questions or indirect statements to encourage the attainment of . 
optimym action (skill). . * 

The cbmbination of teaching strategies allows for creativity, and 
encourages students to strive for high-quality movements. U 
provides for the individualization of learning and focuses on many 
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students without sacrificing the development of optimal efficiency 
in movement and perceptual skills; The combination of strategies 
requires a great deal of talent in the facilitator because it is 
difficult to be ^articulate in the Aristotelian technique of posing 
meaningful analytical questions to assto students in the develop- 
ment of advanced levels of cognitive, afTective, and psychomotor 
skills. It is worthwhile to pursue this approach, however, because 
the reward of observing the assimilation of thinking, feeling, and 
movement skills into immediate and concomitant applications 
on the part -of many students more than justifies the efforts of the 
instructor. 

Application of Teaching Strategies^ ^ ' 

Once the teacher has selected 'the most effective instrtfctional 
^strategies, it is^^ necessary for the teacher to (decide how this 
strategy can be best applied. The teacher must decide wheTher the 
students should function as individuals or in ^mall groups; whether 
they should progress through staticSis; whether they should 
compete \yith others; and whether they should perform through 
the medium of dance or in response to preprogrammed conceptual 
symbols.'xAJl of these alternatives are appropriate depending on the 
intent of thejesson, the ability of students to respond, and.the 
availability of support services to develop the needed software \hd 
hardware. 

Examples of the supt)ort materials needed to motivate leagiing 
in9lude colorful posters that present the rationale for physical 
education; task cards and "silly" cards that clearly lilst the 
activities to be accomplished; letter arid number grids so essential 
to workipg in the perceptual motor area; large quantities (prefer- 
ably one per child) of various pieces of equipment such as scoops, 
yarn balls, nylon paddles, hoops, carpet stjuares, doweling, jump 
ropes, balls of various sizds, beanbags, and balloons; fewer (one per 
four children) but enough intermediately priced items such as 
balance boards, footsie boards, target throws, old tires, and scooter 
boards; adequate' indoor and outdoor apparatus such as a 
coordination ladder, a Stegel, a number of balance beams, mats, a 
vaulting box, climbing ropes or poles', a turning bar, chinning bar, 
climbing tower, horizontal ladder, parallel barT and various court 
and wall markings. / ' , ' 
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Organizing students' into small groups that rotate through 
stations is an effective way to make students actWe if equipment is 
limited. ^'Caution shouJd be taken, however, to make sure that 
students are aware of the learning ^objectives to be accomplished, 
self-directed enough to pursue them meaningfully, and aSequately 
safety-conscious to avoid hazardous behavior. If su^:h charactens- 
tics have not yet been developed, teachers should delay the use of 
the station teaching approach. 

No matter what strategy exists for class presentations, the 
teacher will want to: 

1. Offer cues for effective learning to spur fnore'^high -quality 
work or creativity. 
^ 2. Provide opportunities for repetition of positive (correct) 
actions. 

3. ' Foste;- the development of positive attitudes by establishing 

an environmentTor human modeling. 

4. Make efforts to reinforce rnie desirecf learning objectives by 
relating them to activities*; skfills, or tasks that were mastered 
previously. \^ 

, 5. Allow enough time for'Sach task so that students can master 
the desired skills^ 

Summary of Teaching Strategies 

^ In conclusion,, teachers shQuld be capabje of fitting the nght 
strategy to the right lesson so that optimal learning can take place. 
The characteristics of the students, the availability of, the 
necessary materials, and the design of the intendefl lesson should 
be factors »used by the instructor in the planning of the teaching 
strategy. Although teachers should use a strategy that fits into 
their personal style, they should avoid using H^ly one strategy 
because students aged four through nine have »short attention 
spans and are more apt to be continually motivated if challenged 
to work in different ways (for example, through use bf danCe, 
organized competition, response to themes, and so on). Whatever 
the approach (direct, indirect, -*or a combination of the two), 
teachers should serve as facilitators who praise, challenge, 
ijrganize, cue, and create an environment that promotes learning. 
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Goals, Objectives, •ond 
Suggested Activities 



Typically, the means used to implement well-planned instruc- 
tional programs are ^oafa, (broad-based statements identifying the 
areas^ pt concern to be stressed throughout the program); 
objectives ispQcific statements outlining the expected performance * 
criteria to be fulfillell to satisfy the intent of the objective), and 
activities ^a range of specific experiences directfy related to the 
designated objective that, when mastered, would ostensibly 
prejiare the performer to meet the measurement criteria specified 
in the objective). Because great diversity exists in the educational, 
approaches used in California schools. arid becauV^hi^ publication 
is intended to ^id and not to present mandates, no attempt has 
been made to jiresent the contents of this publication in a format 
in wliiich formal objectives are stated. ^ 

It is assumed that most school districts havp adopted the goals 
for physical education contained in the Physical Education 
Framework for California Public Schools^ (Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, 1973). School districts will now 
want lb develop district, School, and individual learner objectives 
in the format of their choice. School district personnel will write 
and implement objectives ^that Tocus on a ^ide perspective to 
provide for the needs of all students and stimulate diversified 
high-quality programs of instruction. Staff members at the school 
level will write and implement objectives related to direct ser\dces 
to students as measured by the productivity or sought-^ter 
qualities of movement that result from instructional activity: All 
objectives will be designed to meet identified needs. 

An example of a districtwide needs statem^^nt, objective, and 
criterion of siiccess related to physical education for children aged 
four through nine would be: 

1 . Needs statement, A n^d exists to satisfy quabtatively the 
legislative requirement that all elementary school students 
receive instruction in physical education activities.^-*w^ 

2. Objective. Xhe objective is to provide, at the elementarys^fiool 
♦level, programs of instruction that meet or surpass existing 



and 




. .. f 

/legal mandates 
are designed to meet ^ . 
individual -needs and 
provide for measurable 
progress in preidentified 
areas of concern. 
3. Criterion for success. The cri- 
rion for success is the inclusion 

of this activity, in accordance with legal requirements, m 
each of the district's elementary scHodls effective immedi- 
ately. A minimum of 80 percent of the students must^ass a 
preidentified and individually based set of basic account- 
ability activities related to a. minimum of four goals ^as 
outline^d in^^tfffs publication. 

An example ^of a school's needs statement, objective, and 

criterion for success related to a specific goal and applied to 

students aged four through nine is as follows: 
* ^ « 

1. Seeds statement. A need exists to provide* stu3ents with 
fundamental instruction in the area of acquisition of motor 

. skills so that they may develop the ability to move with 
! » control, expressioflT, efficiency, and skill. / 

2. Objettne, The objective is to assist students in, the develop- 
ment of competencies in motor >kills as measured by the 
fulfillment of predetermined measurement requirements. 

3. (f^iterio^ for succejss. The criterion for success is that 
students aged four through nine who are enrolled in physical 
education programs will demonstrate competency in motor 
skills acquisition by successfully completing a minimum of 
one series of motor skills basic accountabihty activities 
described in this publication (see Chapter 7). 

Note. Students will be expected to advance on the contin- 
uum at a minimum rsije of one level per school year (see 
Chapter 7). 



An example of a learner's objective based on an identified need 
discovered through pretesting or teacher observation«\^uld be. 

\, Needs statement. Students must learn to absorb fol:ce to 
avoid injury when receiving a ball or landing after a jump. 

^ 2. Objectives: 

a. Th^ first objective is to move the arms and hands in 
toward the body (give with the ball) as contact with the 
ball is made while one is catching a ball. 
^ b. The second objective is to land on the balls of the feet; 
bend at the ankles, knees, and hips; and extend the arms 
upward and outward at the waist while recovering from a 
jump. 

3. Criterion for success: 

a. The criterion for success is^that students catching balls will 
relax a minimum of 90 percent of the time as they catch 
the balls. 



.b. The criterion for success is that students landing after 
jumping will absorb the shock of the activity by following 
the details of the objective each time they jump. 

If less formal objectives are acceptable to the district, one might 
establish objectives for each goal, subobjectives for tl?e compo- 
nents of each goal, and measurement by tracking the students 
formally or through tearfJer observation during their regular class 
activities^ This daily record or a record of class observation could 
suffice as the formal evaldation process (see Chapter 7). 

In this chapter are presented specific activities related to the 
identified components of Qach of the goals for physical education 
in California schools. Each goal has accompanying introductory 
remarks. It is hoped that these comprehensive materials will offer 
a stimulating array of meaningful aptivities that can be individ- 
ualized to meet the needs of students as the students vigorously 
and enthusiastically pursue the natural medium, that is, 
movement. . 
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Goal 
i Selj-lmoge 



Feeling good about oneself and knowing one's capabilities 
as well as one's limitations contribute to the development of 
a positive self-image. Participation in activities that help stu- 
dents become acquainted with themselves as persons similar to 
others but unique as> individual^ ^make positive self-identification 
possible. ' 

Students need to know about their bodies: how their bodies 
work and can best be moved. 'Learning about body shapes, 
functions, and proportiojQat^ "^izes Js essential to fundamental 
education and provides a pluible touchstone for formal educa- 
tional processes. What mclre iditbesting object exists for study 
than one's own expressive instrument^one's body? Learning about 
its capabilities an(} limitations can be erijoya^l^and exciting. 
Students squeal with delight when they are successful. By working 
with their own living labor^llory, tlieir body, they can succeed 
many times in many ways. ' 

As 'students learn about the different parts bf the body-its 
special and combined functions, the expressive ways in which the 
Do;dy communicates through movement, and the ways in ,which 
the body relates spatially tQ themselves, to othWs, and to 
objects- they tend to feel good about themselves. They find 
ways to accept or adapt their own limitations and those of their 
peer«s. ^ ^ 

J^ositjve guidance in an environment of total acceptance can 
guarantee students a solid cornerstone, on which to build their 
ieducational foundations. When childrejj feel good about them- 
selves, they succeed; and when they succeed^ the^ develop 
confidence. Confidence enables them to look upon* challenges as 
doors and not hurjdles. They sustain a sense of curiosity, for they 
are fortified with feelings of acceptance and success. The cycle 
repeats itself, ^nd high-quality performance becomes consistent. . 
I For this reason and other reasons, the goal of selWmage is 




Goal t Sel/- Image " 

, Component: Body Image (Kinesthetic Discrimination) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Help st^tajs realize that the elements of body image 
are k^^ledge of the parts of the body, functions, 
shapes, movemeols, and .size. Teach students the 
parts of ^ their body by pointing to the parts 
. repeatedly and naming them; by ringing simple 
• songs^ ("Head, Shoulders, Knees, and Toes") and 
touching the parts named in the lyrics; or by 
having students lie down, tense an identified part 
of the body, relax that part, and name it. 
•Introduce more and more parts of the body 
gradually until all are known and easily identified. 

Emphasize the functions of the body as the p^irts of 
the body are learned: the nose smells, the teeth 
bite, the eyes see, the ears hear, the arms wave, the 
legs walk. Slowly introduce the functions'" of the 
combined parts of the body; for example, the 
skeleton supports the weight of the body and the 
- muscles, thus helping to provide for movement; 
the head houses the brain, which sends messages to 
the muscles and bones so that movements can 
occur. , ' ' 

Alert students to the various shapes rff the body : Tegs, 
arms, and back (linear); head^ trunk, and hips 
(triangular); wrists and ankles -(cirtularjk- Talk 
about and demonstrate the shap^ftlhat can be 
made by moving the various joints: arm circles, leg 
\ circles, -swing half-circles; ankle and wrist 'rota- 
tions, angular Vs w^th legs and arms. 

Have students curl up and extend, rpU and stretch, 
walk and creep, wiggle andsquiggle, to explore the 
many ways their bodies can move. • 

Have students discover the relative size of the parts of 
their bodj(. Ask questions:\ Are the toes longer 
*than the fingers? Are the .irms longer than iM 
legs? Is the back the longest part of the body? ^ 

Play "muscle talk" or "bone talk" and have the 
students leam the names of theii; muscles and 
bones. Label a Halloween skeleton's ^ bones and 
have students dance to the sounds of the names. * 



Task-oriented activities 



Challenge students to touch their: 

Toes, nose, chin, shins, hips, elbows. 
Fingers,\yrists,knees,thighs,bac]^, front, f , 
Chest, neck, ankles, waist, ribs, ears. 
Mouth^head, arms, legs, feet, hand, jaw. 

Challenge students to make up their own touching 
sequence and stng out the names of the parts of 
the body being touched. 

Challenge students to complete the follo^g: 

I with my nose. 

I i — with my eyes. 

I laugh with myl _. \ 

I chew with my 

I with my legs, 

I — ^ with my arms, ^ 

I roll with my ,and 1 with 

my tongue! 

Challenge students to sit on a chair and: 

Swing the right (left) ^ ' 

Swing botll legs together; bbth legs in opposite 
directions. 

Swing both legs apart; together, with one teg crossing 

in front, one'behind. 
Rotate, the left (right) ankle (foot). 
Tap a rhythm and clap in time to it. 

Challenge students to lie down and: 

Move both arms and legs up and back (out and back). 
Touch the right (left) hand to the opposite toe. 
Touch |?oth feet and keep the legs straight. ^ 
Lift the head and gently put it down. 
Rai^e an arm and let it flop. 
Cross the ^es, toes, legs, arms, and fingers. 
Raise the part of the body identified (elbows, knees, 
head, legs, arms, shoulders, hips, back), , 



> Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Language Arts and Reading^ 

Teach these vocabulary words: ' abdomen, ankles, 
arms, back, calf, cheeks, chin, chest, ears, ear lobe, 
eyes, eyebrows, eyelashes, elbows, forehead, feet, 
fingers, fingernails, heels, hands, head, hair, hips, 
knees, knuckles, legs, lips, mouth, nose, neck, ' 
sides, trunk, tongue, toes, thighs, temples, teeth, 
waist, wrists, laugh, smell, taste, hear, cry, smile, 
chew, gnash. 
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Goal 1: Sel/-lmoge (continued) 

Component: Body Image (Kinesthetic Discrimination) (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary actiyitigs 



ERLC 




Challenge students 



to think of, move, and name the: 



Largest part of the ir body. 
Smallest part of th eir body. 

Challenge student! to start With the smallest (largest) 
v^part of their bc dy, move it, and progress toward a 
larger (smaller)! part of their body until reaching 
the largest (smaflest) part. . . 

Challenge studentsi to draw a body outline and label 
as many parts ai possible. 

Challenge students to evaluate their own posture by 
standing in front of a mirror and observing if their 
feet, knees, hips, and shoulders are level, deter- 
mining if they have a forward head, swayed back, 
or round shoulders. (See the appendix for infor- 
mation on posture.)' 



Have students respond to flash cards, citing parts of 
the body instead of verbal cues. 

Have students write the words in the blanks suggested 
in the third ch^enge of column two (on the 
preceding page). * v 

Art: 

Use drawings of human beings to have the students 
identify-various parts of the body, their functions, 
and their shapes. Have students compare body 
sha peT tS' other shapes evident in existing artifacts, 

Mmic and Dance: ^ 

Use commercial records to #xplore body image (see 
selected references in the back of this publication). 

Science: 

Combine action with the study of the bones, muscles, 
and orgahs of the human body. 



-M ■ 

' • * * * • 

GoqH: Self-lmbge^inued) ; ; • 

Component: Capabilities and Limitations , * • ^ 


Teacher-directed activities 


Task-oriented activities 


Suggested multidisciplinary activities 


Emphasize that, although we are all alike, we are also 
different! Point Out that in physical education 
everyone can be successful in finding out about 
the body-,how it works and moves and in how 
many different ways it can be manipulaled. 

Have students stand in front of a mirror to determine 
g whether they are tall, short, medium, heavy, or 
light; what the color of their skin, eyes, and hair is; 
whether they can smile, frown,. 5hrug^ stand tall, 
_ ^ . ^ . • spin, clap^ ^it, or bend; and whether they have 

'^^ good or poor posture. (See the appendix for 
information on posture.) 

Point out that good posture Is essential if one wants 
to be "healthy and move efficiently. Emphasize 
that students should hold their head erect, keep 
their chin in, back straight, and body aligned so 
that the center of gravity allows the bod^ to be 
correctly postured in a relaxed manner. Have 
^ students practice Walking, standing-, and sitting 

* wjth good posture. 

Discuss growing and the need (or proper diet, rest, 
and exercise/ Talk about fatigue and fitnessi Point 
out that it is all right to become" tired and that 
they should try to do their best at all times. 
Discuss how fitness helps one have a vigorous, 
enjoyable life. Talk about how rest will help make 
« ' one ready to work and play some mpre. 

Have students exercise and talk about what ettecis u 
had on their* body (faster heartbeat, increased 
perspiration, tired muscles). 

Ask students to compare themselves with their older 
brothers and sisters and point out that the 
students are not expected to have the same 
capabilities as their older brothers and sisters. Talk 
about what' the students must do to develop to 
their greatest potential and how they must 
acknowledge their limitations without being 
frustrated. . . 

* - * 


Challenge students to discover; 

If they can make spsand castle. 

If they can>consistently throw a beanbag into a trash. 

can from a distance of three meters. 
If they can pull wheeled toys without turmng them 

over. 

If they can ride a tricycle with control. 

If they can m9ve the parts of the body in response to 

verbal (written) cues. 
How many times they can jump rope without missing. 
'How far they can run. 
How high they can jump. ^ 
How far they can jump. 

In how many different ways they can.walk, hop, skip, 
run, gallop, slide', and roll. 

To what height they can reach; whether they can 
crawl through a cardboard box; whether they can 
get out of a rolling cylinder; or whether they can 
run through a rolling hoop without causing it to 
stop. 

If they can go through a broomstick or a piece of 
doweling without releasing their grip on each end. 

How many different emotions they c<^n express with 
movement. 

How long they can balance on two feet (one foot) on 

a balance beam. 
If they can follow the' footprints on an adventure 

course (cutouts or painted footprints put down in 

a walking, hopping, jumping, leaping pattern) 

^yithout losing their balance. 
If they can do five tricks on a chinning bar. 
If they can play catch' with a ball (beanbag, deck 

tennis ring, Frisbee, coffee can lid). 
If they can dribble a ball with control, using their feet 

or hands. 

If they can hit a stationary (moving) object straight. 
If they can improve any of the previous totals after 

rest; after practice. 
What makes them achieve their best performance. 

• 

« 1 > 


Language Arts and Reading: 

Teach these vocabulary words: capat)ility, limitations, 
rest, relaxation, diet, food, nutntion, exercise, 
move, performance, practice, concentration, class- 
mates, growing, maturation, heredity. 

Have students keep an "I Can Do" notebook in which 
they- list their accomplishments in physical educa* 
tion such as: "I can name eight (ten, twenty, 
thirty) parts of the body aiyl tell what they do." 
Or "I can move my body in eight (ten, twelve, 
sixteen) different ways." Periodically, check the 
students' claims and praise their achievements. 

Psychology: 

Help students in values clarification by "having 
friendly, easy discussions about feelings. Have 
students discuss (1) what feelings exist when 
people laugh at others instead of with others or 
jeer at or point to others less capable; (2) what 
feelings the students want to exist; and (3) what 
produces warm feelings. Praise students when they 
do thoughtful things that reflect the sensitivity of 
others' feehngs. Expect students to fail sometimes. 
Correct them positively so that they will habit- 
ually strive to pass along good feelings ("warm 
fuzzies") instead of harsh ones ("cold pricklips"). 
Point out that everyone likes to succeed and that 
everyone can if he or she tries hard, works to 
improve areas of weakness, and concentrates on ^ 
the tas^ al4iand. ^.^----.....-v..^^ ..^,.,>. v../^ 

Discuss why some students are good at m^athematics 
and others draw well. Suggest that such differences 
are acceptable and understandable in the class* 
room. Point out that people inherit different 
physical capabilities and talents and that they will, 

tnprPTnrP ne^rJ r^rm HlT?Prpnt1\/ rtn fV\a n1o\/arrtf inH 
liiciCiUiCj pciiuilli uii ici ciiiijr Ull lilc pidyj^UUllU. 

> 



GoqM: Sdf Image (Continued) 

Component: Relationships to Self, Others, or Objects 



Teachet'directed activities 



'Realize that students at this age will vary in their 
abilities io relate " to others.' Provide as many 
opportunities as possible for individuals and 
groups /to be successful. Work from simple to 
complex so that students can build success upOn 
success. 

Point out that relationships may be paternal, passing, 
permanent, private, public, or possible ^yithin 
oneself, with others, or with objects. Have stu- 
• d^nts talk about how they f^el about themselves 
when they succeed or fail, are praised or scorned, 
or gain or lose a friend.. 

Allow studeqts to experience relating to^an object in 
a physical way (on, over, around, under, in front 
of, behind). Emphasize that this type of relation- 
ship is different from relationships previously 
discussed. 

Have students work with partners, in small groups, in 
larger groups, and finally as a whole N:lass in 
exploratory or expressive activities- (problem 
solving, response to movement challenges, por- 
trayal of dramatic stones with animation). 

Observe children's persistent movement patterns to 
determine the nonverbal communication of their 
self-image (watch for clinging, bullying behavior, 
slowness, hyperactivity). Seek the causes of this 
' symptomatic behavior and together attempt to 

, modify the behavior through positive means. 

Allow children to tell whether they have been 
helpful, hurtful,^r neither during physical educa- 
tion classes. Encpiirage children to discuss the 
meanings of helpful, hurtful, and neutral. 




Task-oriented activities 



Challenge students to: 

Talk about what makes them feel good about 
themselves (when they succeed; achieve; help 
others; finish a project; receive love from their 
dogs or cats, parents, and loved ones). 

Talk about what msSces them feel badly and how they 
could avoid such negative feelings. 

Move over, around, in front of,,behind, to the left of, 
to the right of, in and out of, and across tfnd back 
over a hoop. " 

Move under, over, across, around, to the left of, ai^d 
to the right of a sturdy table. 

Move in opposition to a partner. 

Move in unison with a partner (with three; with four). 

Use different types, of movement as they go through 
an obstacle course. Ask them to discuss how they 
felt when they had to use their arms (feet) as the 
priilcipal means of transportation. Discuss the 
relationship between strengfh and success on 
obstacle courses. 

Work hard on movement tasks so that succ^s will be 
natural. 

Explore different environment^ and sensatfotis such 
as open space; cramped space (inside a box, under 
a table, inside an bpen-ended cylinder); heights; a 
motionless position; very quick movement. 

Expedience the inverted position by hanging upside 
do\yn on a bar, a rope, or a jungle gym; taking 
weight on the hands for longer and longer periods 
of time (wheelbarrow walk, handstand, mule>' 
kick);'doing partner stunts such as the double roU 
and flying angel. 

Relate to both stationary and moving objects. 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Language Arts arvd Reading: 

Teach these vocabulary words: g^bd, bad, feelings, 
unison, inverted, upside down, positive, negative, 
relationship. » • 

Have students talk or write about their favorite 
relative and^why the relative is a favorite. Ask the 
students to descnbe how these good feelings about 
a person happen.. 

Mathematics: 

Talk about relationships in numbers work. 

Have students learn about even numbers and odd 
numbers. Use dice to learn about the combination 
of numbers. Let the children relate to numbers by 
having them perform exercises according to the 
numbers produced by the roll of the dice. 



Science: 

Talk about the anticipation needed 
working with moving objects. 



when 





Goal ii'SelJ-lnnQge (Continued) 

Component: Self-Expression (See also Creative Expression) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Realize that nonverbal communication can be just as 
expressive as verbal communication. Encourage 
childrefi to be natural and expressive in their 
movements as they interpret dramatic moments, 
dance rhythmically, move in slow motion, respond 
to poetry' or rhythmic accents (word phrases, 
clapping, repeated syllables), and solve movemertt 
tasks calling for imagery. 

Allow students opportunities for ^If-expression by 
providing dance challenges, punching bags (or 
balloons), and dramatic play. ^ 

Encourage student efforts in self-expression by 
praising, sound, creative performance, providing 
opportunities for showcasing, and stimulating the 
students* im^^nfaTion. 

Ask students to explore their kinesthetic sense 
expressively by moving with their eyes closed, 
spinning rapidly, and then freezing in a unique or 
grotesque "statue** position; or by attempting 
va riou s activities while airborne. 

Provide equipment that will challenge the students* 
imagination and then allow time for small groups 
to explore the many alternatives (for example, 
provide cardboard and" newspapers with which 
students might construct props for a pirate adven- 
ture, a space flight, an Indian ceremony, a 
Hawaiian dance, a bullfight). 

Be aware of children who constantly act out the same 
fantasy. Their doing so might indicate feelings, 
fears, hopes, or traumas faced in life. 
Ask the students t^ talk about what they have 
' watched on television and then plan a class dance 
to dramatize suitable sublets. 

Allow students to "be" all the chafacters or objects 
that they see themselves as* (for example, spiders, 
clouds, fire, insets, detectives, ballet dancers, 
athletes, tops, cars). * 



Challenge students to: 

Be wooden soldiers; Raggedy Ann or Andy. 

Move and express various emotions. 

Respond to Shhh! or Fowl or Pop! 

Move to drumbeats, cymbal crashes, tambourine taps 

and shakes, woodblock rhythms, triangle tingles. 
Express time by moving fast, slow, or moderate^ in 

varying patterns. 
Express force by moving lightly like a balloon or 

heavily (ike an elephant. v 
Express and use space by moving high or low, wide or 

narrow, in big circles or small squares. 
Express flow by moving like a smooth sand dune 

responding to the wind or like a mismanaged 

puppft. ^ < 
Glide; shake; roll; relax. ' ^p- 

Move to music (various selections) to express what 

they fjpel. 

"Talk" about their fears, hopes, and dreams through 

movement. 
Express themselves'as a color. . 
Demonstrate how they can move with control; 

without control. (Have them discuss differences ia 

feeling.) 

Dance Ni^hat^they would like to be; what they really 

are. ' — ^ - , 
Use facial expressions to depict six (eight, ten, 

twelve) different feelings. 
Respond to television commercial jingles in small 

group movements. 
Breathe deeply and unwind; then breathe quickly and 

wind up! - * 

Interpret music, poetry,, or voice inflecuons through 

expressive movement. 



Language Arts and Reading: 

Teach these vocabulary words: dance, movement, 
expressioji, facial, 'force, soft, smooth, jerky, slow 
, motion.* 

Have students respond with movement to flash cards 

that show letters or words. 
Have students use their body to depict letters of the 

alphabet or numbers. 

Art: ' 

Talk about how colors express emotions or feehngs. 
Show how the, blending of colors makes new or 
different colors. Compare the blending of move- 
ments and point out how new movements are thus 
created. 

Music: 

Play different musical selections. Discuss their expres- 
sive qualities. Have students tell why some rausic 
make? them happy, makes others sad, and makes 
still others frightened. 

Psychology: 

Have students role play simple home dramas and 
' discuss how the vanou5 characters make them feel 
(for example, the angry fathei* or mother, the 
nagging little^ brother or sister^ the faithful dog). 
Point out that people usually enjoy having people 
around who are happy and helpful but that those 
who bully or whine or nag, are usually not 
welcome. Talk abottHiow to handle the natural 
emotions of an^er and disappointment. List alter- 
natives to use when frustrations overwhelm. Have 
students act out these alternatives ^th and with- 
* out verbalization. 
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<joqI< 
.2 / Social Behavior 

Learning to interact, produce, share, rebound from disappioint- 
ments^ accept successes with humility, lead, and follow is essential 
if one wishes to be a contributing, vibrant member of society. In 
the school setting the physical education program provides 
abundant and important opportunifies for students to begin 
experiencing and responding to^^ome of the stresses and demands 
that approximate those of socigty^ 

Students must 4eam to follow directions, share and care for 
equipment, respect pders and their opinions, accept responsibility, 
cooperate for the common good, and act in accordance with 
school regulations if they are to participate successfully in school 
functions. Ileaming to interact first with one person, then with 
two persons, then with a small group, and finally with the whole 
group represents another level of accomplishment toward which 
students should strive. Helping students get rid of sexual, racial, or 
ethnic prejudices brought about by ignorance ot cultural heritage 
or the prevention of prejudice is a sensitive, assignment for 
teachers. Aiding students to become leaders their peers and 
teaching the reasons behind rules and regulations are all related to 
the fulfillment of the goal of acceptable social behavior 

Each class meeting represents an opportunity for growth in 
social beh^ior. Students tend! to model themselves after the 
model they see. If a high level of trust, a positive and constant 
environment for learning, and cues on ac^^ptable behavior exist in 
the classroom, positive growth in soaally desirable behavior 
patterns will usually occur. If, on the other hand, sarcasm or 
ridicule, a feeling of disorganization, a record of inconsistent 
treatment, or a low level of trust between student and teacher 
exists, little growth in socially desirable behavior will occur. 

Children strive to become that which they see and admire. They 
tend to emulate good or bad modeling. Teachers must, therefore, 
pi^n well; interest and challenge students; strive to motivate 
students; set understandable, just rules; provide sjtudents with 
opportunities to make decisions; remember that children are 
children; avoid interpreting student ' misdeeds as personally 
insulting; and discipline students fairly. 




Goal 2: 3ociQl Behavior 

Component: Knowledge of Elements 



Teacher-directed activities 



Instruct students a1)out their need to know and 
understand the rules that govern them. Point out 
that rules are rtiade to protect or Xd facilitate 
matters so that people can enjoy thema&lves safely 
and efficiently and get along with as little strife as 
possible. r 

Review the expected behaviors for the classroom, 
playgrounds and activity roorp. Give positive exam- 
ples of how students can show self-control, self- 
discipline, good sportsmanship, cooperative 
atJtitudes, and tolerance and respect for people and 
equipment. 

Review ail rules regularly so that, misunderstandings 
will not occur. ^ 

Have students cite some reasons why rules exist (for 
example, the danger of traffic hazards ^nd other 
hazards, the chance of bodily harm, the need to 
respect the? rights of others, the limited amount bf 
equipment, and the cultural heritage ^of our 
democracy). 

Establish a standard operating procedure so that 
everyone will know what social behavior is accept* 
able. Involve the students in the process of 
establishing the necessary coostraints solhat they 
will understand the rules and their role in the 
process. ^ 

Keep the rules as simple as possible but be specific, 
particularly as to safety. 

Provide opportunities for students to lead as weH as 
follow. Leading simple games^or being responsible 
' for equipment disbursement or retrieval are but 
two examples of opportunities that could be 
provided. Leading in choreography, balance beam 

•^demonstrations, or the. planning of different obsta- 
cle courses are other examples that could easily be' 
incorporated with class planning. 

Create such an environment of trust that every, 
stvdent will wish to lead or follow naturally. 
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Task-oriented activities 



Challenge jiy dents to know the necessary desirable 
rules as applied to: 

Going and coming from physic^ education classes. 

Working with^small equipment, 

Working on large apparatus. 

Getting and returning equipment. 

Working individually or in groups. 

Sharing equipment. 

Acceptable behavior during instruction, free play, 
competition, and Response to tasks (station teach- 
ing or circuit training). 

Traffic flow during class; during recess. 

The rights of classmates. 

The rights of schoolmates; adults. 

The ri^ts of owners of adjacent property. 

Receiving and giving constructive comments. 

The schoolgrounds. ^ 

The environment. 

Language usage while. involved in physical education. 
Equipment in need of repair. 

Appropriate clothes for safe involvement in activity. 
Personal safety (keeping shoelaces tied; looking where 

they are going). . ^ 

Special situations such as tumbling. 

Challenge students to: 

Help their classmates learn and obey the rules. 
'Devise new rule^thafmight be necessary. 
Learn to recognize hazardous conditions and avoid 
' them. 

Explain why behavior they see at Little League games^ 
, or on television is acceptable or not. " 
Evaluate themselves on whether they follow the rules 
and why. 

Act out acceptable and unacceptable^ behavior and 
• explain why their actions were so judged. 



Suggested multidisclplinary activities i 



Language Arts andiieadin^ j ' 

Teach these vocabulary words: behavior, r|bles, soci- 
ety, acceptable, expected, self-control, self- 
discipline, cooperation, good sportsmanship, toler- 
ance,% respect, schoolmates, -classmates, adults, 
sharing, neighbors, safety. m 

Have studen<s write stories or poems or plays about 
what happens on the playground and then act" 
them out* Discuss the way the characters' behaved. 

Art: . / 

Have students draw pictures reflecti|ig the rules 
necessary for-safety in activity areas./ 

/ 

Social Studies: j 

Relate the rules used, at school to the/ laws necessary 
to govern society. Point out the roles a citizen may 
play in helping to formulate or modify rules. 

P^chology: - / 

Realize that iri today *s complex society hiany stu- 
dents . are unable ta cope \^lth the stress so 
prevalent in and around playgrounds unless posi- 
tive supervision is provided. Talk about frustration 
and anger and encourage stuaents to seek accept- 
able ways to deal with them. / ^ ' . • 

Point out that everyone feels /Stress differently and 
that one must constantly /strive t<f find positive 
Vays to deal with negative situations. 

Help timid students feel /comfortable by gently 
encouraging their active involxeipent in class activ- 
^' ities. Value their slightest contributions and rein- 
force the acceptable behavioral traits that they 

. demonstrate. / 

/ ■ 
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Goal 2^ Social Behavior 



mep^ Per 
'leacl 



(Continued) 

Componep^: Demonstration of Acceptably Social Behavior - 



TeacK^-directed activities 



Tasfc-oriented activities 



Suggested inultidikiplinary activities 




ds of go or start 
wcpected when 

s to move 



Point out' that each student*^ behavior patterns will 
be obser^d and that it is hoped each stude.nt will 
strive to Behave in socially acceptable ways. 

Teach Students the yerbal commi 
' and stop or freeze, 'Outline w! 

• these cues at^ given.. 

Provide many ppportunities for 

through space without touching anyone or any 
thiiig. Praise <^iem when tl^y can do^o success- 
fully. Consider changing class acti^ties (adding 
activities or changing the focus of the lesson) if 
most student^^j^^restles^."" • * 

Emphasize whj^^^pjpected as suitable playgrdund 
behavior " aiiPTook for students who do not 
^ ^ complaiij about having fS turn the fppe, wait for 
their turn, or return to the end of,tHa-line without 
pushing, shoving, or calling out to <!^^mates. 

Watch ^t for students who become so absorbed in 
the activity that they forget where they .are.. 
Caution them to concentrate on watching where 

. they are going and to be al^rt to hazards. 

Tell students regularly whatjs eXpecteci of them and 
pr^yse them when their actions dem.qnstrate that 
they concur. 

QJve students opportunities «to>4)lay with. various 
members of the class. Encourage the students to 
get along with others and enjoy being withtheni 
whether they are equally .skilled, less skilled,' or 
more skilled. Observe the efforts of the students 
and pr^se or criticize their behavior.,^ 

Establish consistent and fair practices for helping 
those not complying with' stated procedures to 
learn to want to comply. Consider having them 
give verbal resj^onse to such questions as the 
following. What are you doing? Why are you doing 
that? Is what you are doii\g helping you or others? 
Is there something you can do ihat would not 
disturb others and that would help you? 



Challenge students to do the following consistently. 

Follow the directipns of the instructor. 
Share equipment. 

Take turns. ' , ' 

Wait in line patiently. 

Remain quiet and still while instructions are being 
given. ^ ^ 

Try hard to do all the tasks and adventures suggested. 

Concentrate on performing the ta§ks as ^well as 
possible. 

Play wifh all members" of the class an4 not just with 

special friends. 
Avoid calling classmates names. 
Do their share of* the less than enjoyable tasks 

(turning the rope of manipulating the tinikling 

^les). 

^Avoid'coniplaining ^bout chssmates. 

Shpw respect for the opinions of classmates. 

Jli^monstratc gooid sportsmanship by playing accord- 
ing to the rules,' accepting the decisions of offi- 
cials,^ and congratulating their opponents no 
matter what the outcome of the game. - \' 

Get and return equipment safely and courteously. 

'Accept gracefully instructional * tips for better 
performance. ..^ ** * 

Channel frustra4|t>ns in acceptable outlets (beat" a 
punc)iing bag; run, or engage in a strenuous bout 
.of exfercise instead of hitting, pushing, shoving, or 
• calling classmates names). 

Judge play ateas as to safety and play only in areas 

free of hazards. 
Lead or follow enthusiastically. ^ ^ 

Be honest in all endeavors.^,,^^ ^ 
Refrain from damaging^quipthent or mardng the 

environment. 

Demonstrate self-control by posing questions tact- 
fully, controlling their temper, and following good 
health practices as to nutrition, rest, and exercise. 



Language A rts and R eadmg- ^ ^ 

Tea^h th8se vocabulary words: consistency, turns, 
responsibility, respect, decisions, courtesy, tact- 
fully, self-control, hazards,, leadership, follower- 
ship,fair. 

Have students tell about P^^&^^iSS^j^V l^ve seen on 
television that relate to scho^^et them discuss 
what they learned about iJehavior. AsTc them 
whicii of the charabters'they would like to be. 

Haye^tudents write about* words such as courage, 
skill, ^ teammate, self-discipline, ^cooperation! 
Encourage students to. give examples of how 
people can demonstrate the beSt attributes 
reflected by these words. 
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Leaming'to .move with control, expression, efficiency, and skill 
in a variety of ways and in a multiplicity of situations contributes 
greatly to a student's development of a self-concept and a sense of 
accQjgplishmenJ, knowledge, and phy^cal prowess. Students aged 

^four through nine are ready for learning movement skills. They^ are 
inquisitive about themselves and everything else and are eager to 
participate, but they are quickly disappointed if unsuccessful. 
Teachers will, therefore, want to plan programs that allow, 
encourage, gyen guarantee daily success for each student. This 
purpose cart besf be accomplished by assigning simple tasks first 
and moving to more complex tasks and a combination of tasks 
only after students have .been consistently successful in performing 
the simple tasks. f ' 

Because motor skills are extremely important in physical 

^education, .they are dealt .^ith eS^Snsively in this publication. 

"^Teachers are provided with many choices in ^the selection of 
suitable activities for each student. It is recommended that 
teachers assesslhe initial capabilities of their students (see Chapter 
7 on evaluation); prescribe activities based on the results of the 
assessment; and then assess the students again to see if progress has 
occurred or if a high levd of ^performance has been maintained. 

Tlie performance of the many multidisciplinary activities 
sugges^d in this publication and additional activities developed by 
the teacher can aid efforts to make the curriculum come alive. 
Students who fin,d mpv^ent a natural, medium will be attracted 
- to academic work and vice versa. Both teacher-directed activities 
and task-oriented activities cai^ aid students in 4eaming how to 
• learn and in acquiring motor skills more readily. Teacher-directed 
activities present basic data that should be* m^slered by the one 
\ presenting the d4ta as well as by the one to whom tlie data are 

presented. If applied creatively through < task-oriented activities, 
the knowledge gained cap help guarantee qiiality of movement. 
The task-oriented activities challenge students to respond to 
speqific directions or to respond creatively to statements o^ 
problems-needing solutions. 

As noted earlier^ this publication does not dwell on the **games'* 
approacj) to physical education. Games do contribute^tq the 
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educational process, but they 
fit best into the overall scheme 
after basic ipovement skills 
have been mastered. Students 
aged four through nine do enjoy 
involvement in suitable games. 
Teachers may, therefore, wish to 
use games in a limited way dur^ig 
class and more extensively .during 
recess or lunch breaks to reinforce 
classroom instruction in physical education. 

Each instructional session should be enjoyable and challenging 
and should be organized so that students achieve success. The 
sessions must, therefore, be carefully 0^ned; be concerned with 
topics of interest; be diverse and creative (not drat) and repeti- 
tious); and be^challenging. Students will have to be introduced to 
the exploratory approach to leatniSg. Teachers shoqld take time 
to make the students aw^e of general class procedures, the 
availability of equipment, the responsibility of eacK student to 
respect the personal space of another, and the parameters of 
acceptabfesocial behavior. j 

The sessions should be'made progressively more mfficult from 
day to day and year to year (see Chapter 2 on planning prdgrams 
and Chapter 6 on suggested yearly programs) so that redundancy 
is avoided and students are constantly challenged. It is not 
intended that te^achers start on the first task described and 
progress as far as they can each year. Instead, they should 
determine the levels pf skill of their students and assign activities 
that will challenge the students from the outset of the program. 

^ Remedial instruction should be a natural strategy for helping 
stiidents who need to review»what w^s learned or adapt their 
behavior to accommodate a temporary or permanent impairment^ 
Because components, skills, and t^sks are prese*nted in theil" 
estiml&'ted order of diffidulty, students with deficiencies should 
start^th tl^e simplest activities and progress to the rpope complex - 
in.keeping with petsonal abilities. ' ^ ■ . 
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Goal Moror SKills 

Component: Qualities of Movement-Space, Flow, Force, Time, Relationships 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented j 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Point out that just as one talks while using different 
expressions and tones and speeds, one can move in 
the same manner. 

Review the matter of space. Emphasize that space 
refers to the total area in which movement can 
take place. Personal spac^ is that area around each 
individual that one can , reach without touching 
another person. General space is 'the area used by 
everyone when moving from otiQ place to another. 

Have students explore iheir personal splace by pre- 
tending to be glued down and then trying to move. 
Then have them break loose,'- burst to another 
~^-^ai^^nd then become stuck again. j 

Discussaffl^demoostrate flow. Point out that flow is 
the "smooth, uninteTfupted^j^ontinuity of, one 
mo.vement to another to create a pattern or a 
sequence of. moveijnents that ma^ or may nqt be 
^repeated. . c , . 

Have .students practice flowing smoothly from one 
locomotor moven^ent to another to a nonloco* 
motor combination . of movements. Encourage 
freedom of movement but Suggest that the stu- 
dents maintain balance at all times. Point out that 
symmetrical movements are balanced so that both 
sides of the bpdy look alike or move in an 
ident^al manner. Movesjents that are unbalanppd 

, qr look different fronfi one another are called 
HsymmttncaL • 

Emphasize that force is reflected by the tension of 
muscles as they project strong, moderate, or weak 
responses. 

Contrast fqrce and time so that it is clear that one 
may change the tirjiing of a movement from fast to 
moderat©- to slow and still demoi^trate strong, 
moderate, or w$ak degrees of force. 



Challenge students to move 

Fast wiffl^ Small space 
Slowly throughout a lacge space 
Explosively! 

In, out of, up, down, iqd around an Object, 
Slowly, then faster ana faster and faster. Freeze! 
With force, without fotce; steadily, unsteadily; heav- 
ily, lightly; slow, fast. 
In a curved path; a straight path; an uphill path; a 

downhill path (with an imaginary load; without an 

imaginary load). 
Softly, with big movements; softly, with tiny 

movements. 
With wide steps; with^arrow steps. 
With wide, sticky steps toward a partner; with 

narrow, squishy steps away from a partner. 
As thougl^initiating fqrce;^absorbtag shoCl^. 
Zigzag through aa imaginary haunted house. 
Tightly and loosely in a circle- 
From one place to another in a direct line. 
From one place to another in a broken line. ^ 
Abovei someone; un&x someone. 
With continuous, flowing movements of the armsand^ 

head. ' 
With jerky movements of the head, arms, body, and 

legs.^ 

As tbpugh meeting a partner in a relaxed (tense) 
manner. 

In a flow from one movement to another and to 
another. . 

With big movements; with small mbvements. 

To the left, softly; to the right, heavily. 

With the rounded parts of the body; with the pointed 

parts of the body. 
While slowly accelerating; quickly decelerating. 
With one body shape across the room; with another* 

body shape on a return trip. 
With unequal steps. 



I » 
AM of the activities described In Goal 3 can be performed with the types of movement described m this first component. 



LanguageMrts and Reading: 

Teach these vocabulary word§: force, *space, time, 
shape, flow, path, near, far, meet, part, 'in, 'out, up^/ 
dovwi, around, heavy, light, strong, soft, big, little, 
constant, broken, continuous, jerkily, long, short, 
wide, narrow, straight, crooked, contrasting, 
symmetrical, asymmetncal, smooth, rough, tense, 
relaxed, accelelpte, decelerate, initiate, absorb, 
round, pointed, curved, angular, moderately. 

Dance: 

Have one-half of the students get partners and form > 
some kind ' of obstacle (a bridge, a bloc^de, 
gnashing teeth, a circle, and so on) and then have 
the other half go through the maze created by 
their classmates. Play the composition "In the Hall 
of the Mountain. KingV from the Peer Gynt Suite 
by Grieg to aid* in erjiphasizing the need for . 
dramatic quality. Change groups and repeat the 
assignment. 

Music: 

Play various selections from classical and contempo- 
rary composers and have»the students discuss the 
qualities of flow,' force, and time reflected in the 
music. 

Psychology and Social Behavior: 

Discuss the kinds of movement that make students 
. feel good and the reason. Relate this matter to the 
. ways in which students communicate verbally. Do 
they like being screamed at? Do they enjoy quiet, 
soft compliments? Can they find ways in which to 
reinforce good feelings? Can they avoid being 
negative? What, movements are positive? Do they 
communicate even then they don*t.use words? In 
what ways can they make each day happier? 
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Goal 3= Motor Sibils (Continued^ 



Component: Qualities of Moveiuent-Space, Flow, Force, Time, Relationships (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 


Task-oriented activities 


Suggested multidisciplinary activities 


Have students work in relation to objects (beanbags; 
chain, pieces of paper) and perform slow (fast), 
neavy ^iigni^, uowing yeriung^ move men is wfuie 
standing in their personal space or moving through 
general space, ^ 

Have students become bees or butterflies and move 
through a field of flowers. Let them tell you why 

/ they are moving with the force and speed they 
have chosen. Ask them to reverse theilr action so 
that the bees fly slowly and the butterflies fly 
swiftly. 


With equal steps. 

Around, with symmetrical (asymmetrical) niovements 
Lightly, strongly, weakly, meekly, forcefully by 

themselves (with a group of three). 
With short steps; with long steps; slowly, then hsi, 

then slowly again. 
Moderately, with angulat movements. 
In a relaxed manner from a high-level to a very low 

level. 


Science: 

Talk aboiit the ^tempt to conquer space and the 
obstacles that make the conquest difficult. Talk 
^bout how time becomes infinite once the earth's 
hemisphere is broken through. Hav^f students try 
to become space persons and move, as space 
persons might move. 

Work on learning to tell time. 



Goal 3'- Motor SI ^illS (Continued) 

Component: Locomotor Movements-Crawling, Creeping, Walking 



Teacher-directed activities 



Xask-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Instruct students to crawl or creep in cross-patterned 
moveiiients. Point out that crawling is done on 
one's bands and knees and that creeping is done in 
1 m extended prone position. Encourage the stu- 
* dents to look at their extended hands as they 
. crawl or creep. 

Point out to students that they should be aware of 
safety hazards and crawl or creep on smooth 
surfaces only; that is, on surfaces free of splinters, 
glass, and so oxi. 

Instruct students to step from the heels to the balls of 
their feet and on to their toes. Encourage them to 
swing their arms in opposition. 

Use verbal cues as students walk, with or without 
rhythmic accompaniment: "Toes straight ahead." 
"WaUc taU." "Head up." "Knees oveI-t^le feet," 
"Chin and stomach in." "Swing the legs from the 
hiB.'" "Strive to be smooth." **Swing the arms in 
^ opposition." "Lead with the chest." ^ 

Have students play foliow-the-leader in small groups, 
using walking or creeping movements within estab- 
lished space. Change leaders frequently. 

Have students take a walking tour of the school- 
inside and outside. Point out the boundaries, 
safety rules, various pieces of playground equip- 
ment, and so on. Encourage pupils to march, 
tiptoe, glide-step, and walk leisurely during the 
'^'adventure," Emphasize good posture (see the 
appendix). 

Set up an obstacle course, using tires, cones, ropes, 
and lines. Have students crawl or creep *and walk 
through the course. Use, verbal or musical sound 
cues to indicate when the students are to change 
from one kind of movement to another. 

Empfiasize the , characteristics of good posture as 
students practice walking: pppositlon; carriage; 
straight** but comfortable body aUgnment; and 
placement of the feet in a straight line (see 

, the appendix). ^ 



Challenge students to creep or crawl or walk. . 

Into and out of the space provided without bumpmg 

into anyone or knythin^. y 
In as many different ways as possible. 
Slowly (fastXin,^ big circle; a small circle. 
Slowly at first; quickly at the finish; and vice versa. 
Using very long (short) movements. 
As if happy (sad," tired, angry). J ' 
High at first; low^at the end; and vice versa. 
In as many directions as possible. 
Like bears, rabbits, dogs, cats, camels, elephants.^. 
Away from the instructor until a signal is given 'and 

then t6ward»the instructor until told to freeze.* 
In a zigzag manner. . 

Challenge students to walk: 

Straight- as an arrow, bent over with age. 
While doing something else. 
Sideways to the right; to the left. 
In circles while ' going away from, (toward) the 
instructor. 

Around an object that is stationary (moving). 

With a partner in step; out of step; at the same time; 

faster; slower. 
In as many ways as possible with a partner. 
Tall, withy toes pointed f^ward, outward, and soon. 
On tiptoes in a straight line, in a circle. 
With steps as tiny as possible; as big as possible; fa^; 

slow. , 
Noisily ;<iuiedy. 

And cl\4nse directions at a signal without touching 
an}^ne else. 

And change directions but remain facing in the same 
direction. 

And keep hands low (hi^) while moving at a low 
(higlOleveL 



Language' Arts and ReadtTjg. 

Teach these vocabulary words: in, ou4, big, small, 
forward, backward, up, down, hi^, low, tiptoe, 
circle^ line, swing, stop, go, right, left, walk, creep, 
crawl, rhythm', beat,' clap, happy, sad, clown, fast, 
slow, zigzag, (Allow students to demonstrate their 
knowledge cf^ the W9rds by magns of appropriate 
movements.) 

'Have student*- walk to letters located on a gnd in 

response to^ verbal command. 
Have students form various letters by walking heel 
and toe in loose sand. 

Mathematics: 

Have students wJ^lk to and around various geometric 

shapes and various numbers. 
Have students go to certain n umbers 4mesponse to a 

verbal command and a rhythmic comm^d (three 

claps, and-sd on). 
Have students go to certain numbers or have them 

form numbers to ^ve correct responses to sifUpIe 

and complex problems. 

Dramatics and Dance: 

Have students express vanous charactenstics by walk- 
mg.in a stylized manner, happy, sad, lazy^ busy, 
like mailmen, tightrope performers, clowns, mih- - 
tary persons. 

Have students show how they think different animals 
might respond to music. 

Music: 

Teach students about beat, phrase, accent, time, and 
rhythm b/ ^aWng the students move to different' 
rhythms, stand^and s\i at the sta'rt of different 
phrases, and clap different time patterns while 
moving according to the patterns^ Have the stU' 
dents move to counterpoint or walk in time to 
music while expressing the mood of the music. 

^->-.v— , — ^ 
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Goot 3- Motor Sibils .(Continued) 

Component: Locomotor Movements-Crawling, Creeping, Walking (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Have students march to music with and without 
clapping: forward, backward, right, andieft. 

Teach the dance "Glowworm** and other simple 
square dances requiring walking skills. 

Have stfidents mimic movement patterns created by 
their classmates and the stylized walks of famous 
persons or commonly known groups of persons; 
for example, Charlie Chaplin, cowboys,' clowns, 
dancers, wrestlers. Encourage students who are 
demonstrating to use mahy variations: large steps, 
small steps, crossover ^ patterns, walking while 
turning. 



As though, going into a very heavy wind. 
As though going before (with) a heavy wind. 
To reflect feelings. 



Social Studies: ^ 

Discuss ^the traits of persons involved in sgy^re 
dancing. 

Have students describe the early days of square 

dancing and contrast conditions then with those 

today. ^ • 
Have students move as they would in mountainous 

countries; flat countries; hot countries (states); 

cold countries. ' * * 
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Goal ^Moror SI^Ps (Continued) 

Comm^hent: Locomotor Movement-Running 



Teacher-drrected activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Instruct students to run with their Head^ up, chin , 
parallel with thXflpor, weight on the balls bf theijf ^ 
feet, arms swinging in opposition/ elbows and 

, knees bent, , chest up, and shoulders level. En- 
tourage the students to lean sliglitly forward from 
the' ankles and keep' their foot^ pattern {^allel, 

♦ with the toes of each foot pointing straight ahead 
as it-assumes the body weight. 

Correct students as needed sojhat they feiye equal use 
to both syes of their body, taking ibng^tri ding 
steps with^each foot or-short", quick steps for fast 
acceleration. ' 

Point out tha^t joggers put their heels down first and 
then their toes whei^ jogging but that sprinters run 
on the balls-of their feet at all times. Of course, 
both joggers and spriQters Jbend* thejr knees to 
absorb force. "* 

Teach students to stop by jumping to a forward Jtride 
position, extending their hands and arms forward 
and sideward foi^ balance; or by dropping their 
center of gravity (body) to a lower position and 
taking short, quick steps, keeping the arms 
extended for balance, until the students come tQ a 
halt. ^ \ 

Have students practice running sl^rt distances and 
stoppmg whei\ a signal is giveji. Correct those 
students having difficulty by reyiewing the items 
previously described, demonstrating area? of defi» 
ciency and the means of correction. 

Increase running distances gradually and have ^^tu- 
dents run for enjoymerit. ' 

Emphasize that students should always be alert while 
> tunning so thk they will not bump into others, 
turrMheir ankles because of uneven terrain, or be 
in" danger because of other moving objects (for 
. example, bicycles, cars, balls). 
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Challenge students to run: 

In an identified spaceH^ithout touching anyone else. 
Jn as many different ways as possible. 
First in one direction and then in another. 
Slowly, theri q;uickly, and vice versa. 
With long steps; with short steps. ^ 
Like a giant; like a dwarf. ^. 
As far as possible in sixstep§. 
As fast as possible in pl^^ _ 
And 'stop when signagOTto^ do «o without losing 
balance. 

At different levels: .TuPijg|iow, medium; with and 

without rhythmic accompaniment. 
Around squares, H^apgles, circles, rectangles. 
To certain colors and baclf to.a starting position. 
To identified numBers to touch, them and back to-a 

^starting position. ^ ' . 

To the right; to the left; toward the instructor; away 

from the iiKtructor. ' . ' * ' 

And do something else with their -bodies (stretch, 

twist) and parts of the bfody (clap, wave, shake). 
With knees high in time to a rhythqj.* 
With arms held out gracefully and with lc5ng, gliding. 

steps- taken in time to a rhythm. 
With partners; in threes and fours; in step; in time; 

fast,ilow, high, low; with and without rhythm. 
In circles while moving foij^ard; backward* 
As though on ice. • 
As though a sticky substance is sprfead everywhere.' 
While balancing a beanbag on their head. 
Wlyle jumping rope. 

Whil6 turning around and around. » 
While being chased by a partner and, when tagged, 
• running after that person without bumping into 
any other tagging partners. 
As far as possible. 



Languag^sArts and Reading: 

Teaoh th^se vocabulary words: gravity, direction, 
come, go, stride,. Balance, bend, force, shock, 
absorb, dodg^, shori, long, pell-mell.. Discover how 
, well the students know what the, words m»an by 
eliciting correct movement responses. ^ . 

Have students Tlin to certain 'letters *on a grid or on 
posters set up on chairs. (Allow space for stopping. 
Do not put the, letters on a wall if any competitive 
activity is planned.) ' ^ 

Science: ^ ^ 

Point out \*hat happens to the heart and^circulatory 
system when a person is engaged in vigorous bouts 
of exercise. 

Have students determine their pulse rate^befofe and 

after running. 
Discuss why the pulse rate differs before and after 
^ running. See how much time^is required for the 
^-ipulse to recSver to a, normal rate. (A normal pulse 
is interpreted to mean the pulse rate pf a student 
' before he or she begins to exercise. A normal pul|e 
, is a resting pulse.) ^ ' . ' ' 

Discuss^why runnipg is good for one's healtK. 
Ask Ifibw many'.pafents (or relatives) of the^students 
jog. Ask the students to tell why jogging is good 
^ exercise. 

JDiscuss the' center of gr*ivity and tell why it is found 
in different parts of the bodies of different people. 
Point out why the ^center .of gravity must be 
lowered to maintain balance. * 

Conduct an experiment to find out if persons who ' 
run with short, quick -stepS are faster than those 
. who run with long strf3e?N ^ 

See Avhp are th^ fastest rminers in 'the flass and 
compare their phySrqtles^ with those of* students 
, who run slower. Discuss*. * , / 
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Goal 3: Motor §Kills (Contin,ued) 

Component: Locomotor Movement-Running (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Have students participate in class dialogue so tiiat 
they can verbalize what they have learned about 
running: how ta get the most speed; wftat to do in 
order to stop; why the amis must be moved in 
opposition while running. ' 

Have students run in place, knees high; run in cipcles, 
making^no noise; run \^th a partner in step to a 
drumbeat; run with a group of friends in a race; 
run around an obstacle course without knocking 
down any obstacles; and jog, run, and walk in a 
repeating cycle for Varying distances. Have th^ 
students begin at 20 meters an^ progress io longer 
distances in keeping with the individual student's 
level of growth and development. ' ' . 

Encourage students to stretch tKeir leg, body, and 
arm muscles before eng^iging in bouts of runnmg. 
Have students avoid stretchmg down^ to touch 
their toes be,cause hyperextension of the knees Can 
occur and can cause difficulties later in life. 
Suggest instead that students yawn, stretch, and so 
on. • . » 

Point out the value of regular, controlled breathmg 
during the ruilning and walking sequences. 
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Social Studies: 

Designate different parts of the room aS different 
states, continents, lakes, rivers, and so on. Have 
the students run to the place you describe or name 
and then have them tell three things that migH^ be 
seen there (for example, the Pacific Ocean, ships, 
whales, waves). 
Plan a run "around the world" or "across the states." 
Have students carry an Olympic torch from one 
place to another and call out the names of the 
countries or principal cities they are crossing 
through. 

f 

Mathematics: 

Give students simple and complex problems in 
mathematics. Have the Students figure the answers 
to the problems &nd run to the correct number. 
(PUce the numbers on the ground or on cards on 
• chairs well away from the walls.) 
Have student^ determine the speed of their classmates 
by timing their runs. Deterpiine the range between 
the fnsie^i and slov^est runners and establish the 
'class average. Compare the times with those of 
students in other classes in the school. 

Dance: ' t 

r ' 

Have students explore, improvise, and'create running 
* .sequences in response to records, stories, or 
suggested themes (clbwns, "Keystone Kops," 
snowflakes, and sO'On)."^ 
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Goal 3: Mofor Skills (Continued) 

Comf)onent: Locomotor Movemifnt-Hopping 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities ' 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Point out that hopping means taking off and landing 
on one ^oot. Have students jump in place on two 

* feet, then hop on one foot, and then hop on the 
other foot, ^ 

• Encourage students to lift oi^swing their arms in the 
^directibn in which theysare going; hold their head 
high and chin parallel with the floor; bend- their 
knees and ankles to get more spring and absorb the 
.shock* of landing; keep t^ie inactive knee bent to 
keep the foot from touching4he floor; and land on 
thrf finally the heel if 

, needed. (It ^possible to hop and never use the 
heel for thrust.) ' 

Have students hop jn place an one foot and then on 
the other; hop from place to place and return on 
the opposite foot. 

Ask students these questions: What makes it-possible 
*for you to'hop higher? Where should you look 
when you are trying to hop straij^t ahead? Why 
do you have to bend your kneest^?hen hopping? 
What can you do to keep your balance while 
hopping? 

, Point out that pushing off the surfape with one's toes 

will'increase leg power and result ih bigger hops, 
JHelp stydeats avoid bending too far forward; hopping 
'too low; taking off on one foot and landing on the 
'Other; touching the nonhopping foot to the 
surface; turning the knees inward; and being stiff. 
*Have students pfay follow-the-leader. Change leaders 
often. Encourage the leader to hop forward, 
backward, sideward; take long hops^ short hops, 
and so qn, ^ 
Have ^4ents hop to rhythms provided by record- 
ings, drumbeats, or clapping. ^ 
. Have students hop as high as they can; as fast they 
' can. . ' 

Have students phy relays while hopping to and from 
a beatnbag» ' ' 
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Challenge students to hop: 
In different ways. 

Into and out of the space around their classmates 
without touching them and without putting their 
nonhopping feet down. 
As fast (slow)^as possible. > 
Fast at first, then slpwly (and vice versa). 
Into and out of a circle (hoop, tire). 
Over and back across a rope. * 
As high (low) as possible. 
In one place; in many places.^ ^ 
As far as possible in fivahops. 
With their arms folded acf oss their chest. 
With their arrtis swiiiging upward. * ^ 
With their eyes closed anS lA circles. 
While holding the toes of their nonhopping foot. 
In big circles; in zigzag courses; arourid a sqtiare; and 
' so on. " ' 

Toward (away from) the instructor. *^ , 
High and tlv 
a tom 

Forward; bacSj^rd; sideward, to the left and rigKt. 
Six times, run eight steps,<hen hop again, ^ * 
As though' they were silly; angry; frightened; dizzy. 
Into and out 3f a line of cones (chairs). 
Around a partner;^ 

With a partner, in step and out of step. 
With three or four classmates while holding hands; 
^ without holding hands but in tiione to music or a 
' drumbeat. 

In a ^pattern using hops^ running steps, ai^d walking. 
While balancing a'beanbag on their head (on their 
free foot);knee;'head and knee. 




Ibw twice in time to an Ipdiaii beat on- 
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Language Arts and Reading: 

Teach these vocabulary words: hop, hopping, oppo- 
site, spring, absorb, power, balance, bend, height, 
flex, extend, increase, push-, takeoff, land, silly, . 
frightened. ^ 

Encourage visual concentration by TOlng students 
hop ipto and out of, up and over, around and 
through various mazes. Ask the students to hop 
onlyon the lines; to hop Without touching the 
lines? ' * 

Mathematics: 

Assign simple addition and subtraction problems and 

have students hop out the answer. 
Have students hoo through numbef^mazes or grids, 

hopping once on the number one, three tJpies on 

three, and so on. 

Science: ' ' " 

Point out how the^arms can help maintain 'balance. 
Compare the action of animals as they too attempt 
to keep their 'balance (fqr example, monkeys, dogs 
as they sit). 

Emphasize •the need for force to produce force. Point 
out how the summation of forces can culminate in 
better performance. Thaf ij, if^pne pushes hard oh 
the takeoff post, flexes and esaends;*the ankle, 
-knees, and hip ^hile using a swmging motion of 
the arms, one will get a higher hop. i * 

Point out thai one /must work up to long bouts o)C_ 
exercise so that excessive tenderness of the mus- 
cles and fatigue can be avoided. 

Dramatics and Dance: ' 

Encourage good posture and a dancer's lift of the rib* 
cage. Have students hop as though on tacks; hot 
-vCoals; sticky , substances. Have the^lass becorA 
/ ihsects' hopping and winging from place to place. 
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Goal 3- Motor Skills (Continued) 

Component: Locomotbr Movement -Hopping (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 




Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



/ 
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Have students who are experiencing trouble in hop- 
ping participate in oral discussions in which they 
analyze, their problem and consider the require- 
ments for successful performance. 

Have students play many varieties of hopscotch. 

• Check. students to see that they are hopping on one 

• feot; achieving height by a thrust ofHljeJoes and 
foolt together with an upwardVarm movement; 
maintaining balance by means of the arms and 
perpendiculat^body alignment; avoiding hyper- 
extension of thejoiee by keeping the knee over 
the foot and •pointing the knee forward {not 
inward or outward); absorbing shock by' flexing 
hips, knees, and ankles on impact vhih the ground; 
and demonstrating these capabilities on either foot 
as requested. * ' , 



Combine hopping with back and side falls, emphasiz* 
ing the need to absorb the shock of a fall by using 
the buttocks, hips, and back or side. 

Have students prepare a hoppinf sequence. 
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God 3^ Motor Sibils (coptinued) 

bmponent: Locomotor Movemqnt-Jumping 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Point out that jumping means springing evenly into 
the air from one or both feet and landing on both 
feet at the same time. 

Have students who think they can jump well demon- 
strate to the class apd then analyze what was done. 
Point out that the pov^^er in a jump comes from 
quick leg and hip action combined with a strong 
arm swing in the direction of the jump. 

Have students jump in place and then from one place 
to another. Point out that they should place their 
feet a shoulder width apart, put their weight 
forward on their toes, crouch, swing the arms 
forward, and extend tKe legs forcefully to s{)ring- 
from the ground, leap through the air, and land 
softly by absorbing, the force. Emphasize the need 
for a soft landing and instruct them to land on 
their toes, bending^the ankles, kne^s, and hips 
while stretching the arm^ sideward and forward to 
maintain balance. 

Have students jump in place while niaking a quarter- 
turn, a half-turn, and^a whole turn. Have them 
discuss why it is hard to keep their balance and 
tiow they might improve their performance (wide 
stance, use of arms, bending of body to* absorb 
force). . ^ 

Have students play as though they were bouncing 
balls, jumping in place while b'^ing very small and 
then jumping very high as though they had been 
bounced very hafd. 

Have students jump and clap their hands over their 
heads while landing with the^feet spread and then 
jumping back to a feet-together position and 
clapping their hands to their sides (jumping jacks). 
' Have them perfcHm fliis exercise several tinaes in 
succession. 

Put two ropes in ascending angles (narrow to wide). 
Have students jump overt the .widest part they 
think possible. 
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Ch^enge students to jump: 

In as many different ways as possible. 

High; low; while turning; from place to place. 

Fast; slow; in and out; up and down. 

As far as possible iiv one (two, three, and so on) 

jumps. 
Over an obstacle. 
Across an obstacfe. 

Down from a step; t^o steps; and so on. 

Forward; backward; sideward. • 

Over a rope that is rotated at different heights. 

And clap, whistle, or sing. ' * 

And wiggle, shake, or clickTingers. 

And click heels, then land in balance. 

And spread^gle, then land in balance. 

With feet togethfer^ apart at the .start but together at 

itie end. 
And spin. 

With 'a partner. • ^ 
.While h6lding the hands of three or four other 

students. 
While on the run. 
Into and^out of a tire mdze. 
From posts at varying heights. 
As if frightened; tired; sad; excited. * - 
And catch a balloon.* ^ 
And touch the toes *in a spread-eagle .position ten 

times in a row without losing balancef* 



Language Arts and Rh^ing: 

Teach these vocabulary words: jump, jumping, turn, 
,tyming, whiriing dervish, wiggle, power, excited, 
flex, concentrate, focus, rotate, gyrate, mqtivate. 
Encourage students to use movement to explain 
each word. 

Make a vowel wheel. Have students s^nd in thje 
middle and jump on to the appropriate vowel to 
complete word^ called out by the instructor. 
(Example: The instructor calls out dog and the 

' student Jumps on ft 

Call a series quickly and see if the students can jump 
from the center position to the correct vowel and 
back to the center in sequence. A good series to 
use includes day, dig, dog, znd.dug. Other series^to 
try include ted, tag, tug/ ten, tin, and ton; and 
best, fast, fist, fog, and fun, ✓ 

Mathematics: * ' 

Have -students jump from one place to" another and 
count the number of jumps taken. Then have the 
students hop the same distance. Have them com- 
pute the dif^rence in the number of hops and 
jumps required*^to cover the distance. Discuss why 
the difference exists. 

Prepare a clock in^ikin^M the, floor. Call out a time. 
Have students (on^l-epresenting the hour hand, 
another ♦the minute h^nd) jump from the center of 
thcJ clock to the nujijber called. Call out several 
times, returning the W\ds to the center position 
between each time callcS. ' 
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Goal 3*- Motor Skills' '(Continued) 

Compoliejit: Locomotor Movement— Jumping (Continued) 




Teacher-direct&d activities 



^Task-oriented activities 



In rhythm to beats, claps, or music. 
After running and then conlinu^ running. 
And combine running with other movemen 
a pattern (for example, jump, walk, hop. 
While rotating a rope fast or slow. 



ts to form 
run"). ' 



t^^ggested multidisciplinary activities 



Emphasize that the knees should be over the feet on 
all takeoffs a^d landings. 




Science: ^ 

Discuss force-, power, and the effect of gravity as it 4 
telates to objects in space. ' 

Discuss why a -normal person can jump only so far 
but a "biomc" man or woman appears to jump 
farther. Point out the need for an optimum level 
of fitness so th^ championship performance can 
becoine possible. Discuss the contributions- of 
exercise, diet, and rest to the attainment of l^els 
of fitness. 

Stress the need to work up to prolonged periods of 
exercise (see physical fitness goal). 

Dance: J 

Have students learn the **bunny hop." 

Have students put a creative pattern together, includ- 
ing walking, running, hopping, and jumping. (Light 
classical music is suggested as a suitable stimulus 
for this activity.) 

Have students use their telephone number or street 
address number to determine how many times 
they will do a particular movement. (For example, 
765-1 113 can mean seven steps forward; six hops 
right, five jumps left, then one hop on the right 
foot, one on the left, one big jump, and three 
running steps in place.) See whether the other, 
students can discover their classmates' numbers by 
observing the pattern created,. 
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Goal 3: Mofor Stalls (Continued) 

Component: Locomotor Movement-Galloping 



Teacher-directed activities 



Ask who can gallop and allow those who say they can 
gallop- to demonstrate the movement to their 
classr^es. Describe t}ie action and the uneven 
• rHylKm of the activity by saying: "Lead with the 
same foot." "Take a long step, then a short.one." 
"Keep your toes pointed straight ahead and your 
knees ove^your feet, with the body erect; stay on 
the balls of your feet." 

Have students gallop, asking them to use first the 
preferred foot and then the other as a leading foot. 

Encourage students to swing their arms freely as in 
walking. 

Emphasize to studerfts that they should focus their 

eyes on where they are going. 
Have students gallop »to music (preferably 2/4 or 6/8 

time). ^ ^ 

Use a tom-t^m to beat an urteven rhythm to accent a 

long and then a short movement. Use the cue 

words step, together, step, together, and so on to 

encourage the correct rhythm. 
Encourage students to move in twos, threes, or fours 

in step and in time to varying drumbeats. 
Assist students who are having difficulty to make sure 

they are not landing on their heels, keeping their 

knees stiff, or failing to maintain the same leadjng 

foot. 

Organize .students into "herds"*and have the "mus; 

tangs" go to one, destination, the "Appaloosas^" to 
. another, and so on. 

Allow students to develop a dance in which the walk, 
run, hop, jump, and galloping movements are used. 
Perhaps a stoiy dance dealing with the pioneers as 
they moved westward would be appropriate. 

Arrange for students to perform in front of their 
peers or parents. 

Have students do prancing gallops, fast gallops, slow 
^Uops, and so on. 

Progress to the polka by having students change 
leading feet on alternate accent beats of the drurri. 



Task-oriented activities 



Challenge students to gallop: 

In as many different ways as possible. * 

Without bumping into anyone else while moving 

within a designated area. 
As fast (slow) as possible. 
Fas^(slow) at first and then slow (fast). 
'As though being chased. 
As though hurt; lonely ; looking for someone. 
Folward; backward; diagonally. 
And stay in place. 

And turn while moving from place to place. 
For si^steps; freeze; then hop six times. Repeat. 
In a ci^e; then run back the other way. 
Around chairs, cones, trees, and so on. 
With a partner. 
With a group. 

While clapping; roping an imaginary steer; whistling. 
Toward the left; the right; the center of the room; the 

edge of th^roorn. * 
In time to a drumbeat or musi^. 
And turn a complete revolution to the left;"'to the 

right. 

Fivl steps, then jurtip five times and gallop five more 
steps. 

Fast with one leading foot and then the other. 

As though they were cowboys. 

And^o something else with thei,r arms. 

With very long steps. 

With very short steps. 

Noisily; quietly. 

Friskily, 

Like a runaway horse. 
Like a stagecoach team. 



Suggested multjdisciplinary activities 



Language Arts and Reading: ^ 

Teach the following vocabulary words: gallop, gallop- 
ing, whinny, mark time, mustang, Appaloosa, 
center, edge, pacing, roping, lariat. 

Have students write creative stories about horses and 
act the stories out with their clafssmates. 

Dramatics and Dance: 

Use the diagonal cut in the space available. Have 
students gallop toward one anotheri-first alone 
and then in 'twos, threes, and fives-and pass 
through without touching. Use a drumbeat to 
accent the rhythm of the movement. 

Have students turn as they gallop 'toward one 
another. ^ 

Conduct a rodeo grand parade and dance. 




Social Studies. 

* «(■ ^ 

Have students who are interested in horses or the 
West describe fajcts about the importance of horses 
in the historical development bf the United States. 
Discuss the differenc^e between range stock and 
purebred stock. 
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Goal -3: Motor SIdlls (Continued) 

Component: Locomotor Movement-Sliding 



Igacher-directed activities 



Ta$kK)riented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activitfes 



"Instruct students to stand on the balls of their (eet; 
move one foot to the side, keeping it on the flooj^ 
then move the other f6ot up to and even with the 
, first fo.of; place the weight on the second foot; 
^hiake a slight hop and repeat, leading with the 
same foot. ' • , * 

^^Point out that sliding is just njoving sideward as 
though galloping. 
Check to see that students are landmg on the balls of 
their feet, not on their h'eels. . 
* Encourage students to stand erect, with shoulde^ 
level, head high, chin parallel with the floor, and 
, knees relaxed. 

Assist students who are having trouble sliding by 
.facing them, holdin^fcoth of theif handsvand 

slowly going throu^Hp rhythmic^ sequence of 

step and close, step aiha close. Increase the te/npo 
• ,as the students gain confidence' 
Emphasize that the feet should not cross during any 

of the sliding movements. 
Have students slide around the area in a large circle. 
^•Use an .uneven drumbeat to ac'tent the action of 

'the feet. 

^sEncouragef, students to slide smoothly, chaiige'dlrec- 

tions, and n\)t bump into anyone. 
Play musit^l^K^and"6/8 tirtie) and allow students to 
sUde JettSgi^t; forward; back. , ("Patty -Cake 
^ Polka"^ and "Hop Goes the Weasel" as well as 
P . recordings ''b^ the Tijuana Brass, ^e recom 
A , 'mended.) 

^ Point out that the students can use their arnis for 
balance by exten(Jixig the arms sideway. from -the' 
shouldersl 



Chall§S]^tudents to slide: 

Iti different^ays. / 
Into the 'centeR-of ^ large circle without bumping 
artyone. 

Sideward m a large circle without bumping anything. 
Away fromihe teacher ^ fast as possibte. 
Toward the teather as fast as possible. ' " 
Without allowing the feet to leave the ground (fast, 

slow; faster, slower). - * ^ 
And take ,bi^steps; tiny steps. 
As far as, possible six times^ 

W^te h6ldingjtheir bpdy as high How) as possible. ^ - 
Totne^right;to thel^ft. 
In a figure -eight pattern jsmoothly (bumpily). 
^n other patterns. • • - ' , * 

To the right (left) while bending or feaning to-the left 
(right). 

And flap their arms like the wings of a bird. 

And stretch." • * " . 

JVhile pretending to glide On skates. 

Into and out of the space around .their classmates in 

time to a clapping rhythm, ^ , 
.On their tiptoes. 

While bending t^eirkiiees. 

With puppet animation. 

While waving* good-bye. 
^With a partnerfface-to-face; back-to-back): 

With a g5JM4p of thre^(foiii', five).. 

And then hop; then walk; then slide again. ' v 

Around a tiny circle. 

Ahd ipake up a -creative pattern in whfch all 'the 
' locomotor moafBrtt^ts previoi^sl^arned are used. 



ERIC 



Language Arts and Reading: 

* ' " « 

Teach these vocabulary words: slide, sliding, gliding, 

waving, leaning, bending, smooth, bumj)y^, loco- 
motor, even, uneven, accent. 

Music: * , ^ , 

Point out how slides (which are uneven) can fit into 
standard measure of various timed music (2/4, 6/8, 
'and 4/4 time). 

Dramatics and Dance; * 

^Have students describe things or people that shde and 
glide. Then have the students create a ((ance 
sequerA that might reflect the mo<?ments ^hey 
envision^ (for ^example, movement as seen"^ in 
swimmers and happy clowns with flapping shoes). 

Teach ^e "Patty-Cake Polka" (in grades three and 

* ' four). <• - . ^ 
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joooipj Motor Sibils (Continued) 

Component: Locomotor Movement-Skipping 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidrscipiinary activities 



Have studeiits who can skip demonstrate their skill to 
their classmates. > 

Point out that a skip-is a step followed by'a hop on 
the same foot. The weight of the body is lifted 
from the floor during the hop. The arms are^used 
to -get both balance and fieight. When a ^ries of 
skips is perfoxmed, the leading foot changes after 
, each step and hop. , . ^ , y 

Have all students skip around the playing ^area. Use 
cue phrases, such as head up, chin parallel with the 
ground, svnthyour drms, and change leading feet 
to improve performance. Call out the names of 
. students who are skipping particularly well so that 
th^'otherVcaniniitate t|iem.^ ^ ^ 

Encouragfe those who are uncontrolled and are 
bumping into others to look in the direction they 
are headed ifist^ad of at their feet; to use their 
arms for balance and height; ^nd to slow down to 

- 'maintain con tfol. — • - ^ * 

Help students who are?taking a step between slcips to 
learn the necessary rhythm by having them join in 
verbal reinforcement of the p3ych(jmotor action 
that leads to skipping. Call out "right step hop, 
left.'Step hop" again'and again and faster and faster 
until the skill is mastered. 

Teach the singing game "Skip td My Lx)U.!' 

Have students sk^ to ^music; to drumbeats; to 
handclaps. { . ' . ^ 



Challenge students to skip: 

In different ways. * - 

In a large circle together with ptRer members of the 

class without bumping into them. 
,In a small circle without bumping into others., ^ 
In all direcffons, avoiding collisions. 
And do something different with their'arms. • 
Forwar^d four fi^mes and then backward four times. 
In a square; a circle; a triangle. > 
While holding the body low to the ground; While 

standing as tall aspo^ble,. - \ 
First ,at a low level; then at a* high level; then at the 

regular level. ^ ^ 

Giant skips; tiny skips. , \ 
As if they were very ha{)py; silly; in a hurry; tired. . 
And' clap. * ^ ' 

In place. 

And lean their body to the left; to the right. 
And SeridTorward;bAckward, " ----- 
To a definite place and^back. 
Around a tire. ^ 

Into and out of a maze of cones. ' • 
With a partner in time to a beat. . 
With two classmates forming a , 
And make up a pattern combining. skipping with 

other locomotor movements. 
Los^ as a goose. 
Like a wooden spWier. . • 
Like Jack and M. 



Language Arts and Reading: 

Teach, these vocabulary words: skip, skipping, alter- 
nate, coUision, step and hop,- partner, hurry, tnedl. 

Have student^* describe how skipping makes them 
feel. Let them tell about times when they feel like 
skipping. . ' • " 

Dramaticsrand Dance: » 

Have'^tudents act cfut the story of Little Red Riding 

Hood in a dance. 
Let students be the sever! dwarfs and, skip to 

'^•*Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! It's off to Work We Go!" , 
Tell the students the story of the .Wizard of Oz arid let 

• them dance down the *^yellow bflckToad>'' 




Science and Health: 

Point out^the need for concentration for this motor 
skill to be mastered. • » . \- 

Emphasize the need for balance by .mearts^of correct 
posturd(^rmHfe of the arrits in opposition. ^ 
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Goal 3; Motor Sl<;jlls 



> 



(Continued) 



Component: Locomotor Movement -Leaping 



Teacher-directed activities 



Point out to students that 2^leap is simUar to a run in 
that both feet leave the ground simultaneously. 
The object is to attain height; remain suspended in 
the air, springing from one foot to the other; and 
land under control and with ease. |^ ' 
Have students stand with their weighrion one foot, 
placing the other foot slightly forward. TeU them 
to focus their eyes on 'a target at eye level, lean 
slightly forward, keeping the shoulders level, and 
extend their arms upward and to, the sides for 
balance: Tell ihe students to use the leg bearing 
thc/Kody weight to%pring into ti^e air, extending 
he leg not bearing the body weight to achieve a 
soft landing. The trailing leg, used for the push-off, 
should \>% extended backward in the -air until a 
landing is made, " 
Caution students to land on the whole foot and not 
, the heel. Have them practice hop pihgor jumping 

to renew a feel for landing. 
Tell students who are losing balance to bend' t 
■ knees' and ankles to reduce shock and to spread 

their arms to maintain balance. 
Use cue words (for e^mple: head up, chin parallel tv 
the floor, stretch, reach, swing arms up and 
forward) to improvfe performance/ 
Have students discuss animals that leap and have the 

-Students imitate the animals. ^ 
Establish an irnaginary brook that goes from narrow 
to wide and have students leap from side to side. 
Use two long ropes and place them in a^^-out so 
that all students can hicceed in their leaping tjialS. 
tiav^ students leap to an even' drumbeat. 
Have students leap m pans, threes, andTives; osing'a 
diagonal* setup so that they c^n pass qtf? another in 
tempo. ^ \ / ^ 

Use simple obstacles (conhg; balls) over which nhe 
students c^n leap to "aibieve height m their 
performance. 



Task-oriented activities 



Challenge students to leap: 

As high as. possible. ^ 

And land as quietly as possible. 

Three times in a^row. / \ 

With one foot leadi/^then with the othe/ foot 

leading. ^ 
^fthile moving in a straight course. 
While Moving in a arcular course. 
Over an imaginary brook. " . 

High; then low; then high again. 
Like a deex. 

Long; short; long; long; long. 

And then run three steps and leap again. 

In time to a drumbeat; clapping rhythm; music. 

Forward; backward; then forward again. 

In all directions without cofflding with classmates*. 

As if happy; excited; angry; sleepy. 

WitlLciifferent-sized leaps. 

jartner. 
Over ia small box.^ 
Around a partner. 
With a partner. 

.With two others in linie to a drumbeat. 

And turn while in the air. 

And do something else while leaping. 

And wiggle during flight. 

And "flap their*wings" while m^the air. 

And then run; then slide;then leap again. \ 

And make up an original pattern of leaps and other 

movements. 
As quickly as possible. 
As slowly as possible. 



ERLC 



Suggested m)iltidisdpljn<ary activities 



M^d long bouts of skipping because they are tiring. 
/ Encou^ge students fo'work up to longer pe^ioda^ 
of exercise. 

Discuss why one gets winded ;iyhen skipping (in- 
* creased cardiorespiratory activity). 

Language Arts and Reading: 

Teach these vocabulary ^ords: leap, leaping, flight, 
spring, airborne, takeoff,'landing, course, pathway, 
flap, stretch. 

.Have students describe their feelings about leaping. 

Have students create simple related word sequences • 
and then move in variQus ways to the rhythms • 
suggested by the syllables of the vv^rds (An 
exaniple Would' be the words beet$, carrots, toma- 
toes. A student could, for example, choose three 
beets', two carrots, and one large tomato. The 
movements would then become three hops, two 
runs'; and one long leap. The movemerits could be 
repeated^ipr effect, or the class could be organized . 
in rounds.; 

Art: \ ♦ 

Have students draw themselves op others leapmg m 

meadows;'over buildings. 
Allow students^ to describe the color they imagine 

while leaping- • ' 

Dramatics and Dance: " ^ 

Have* students write stories that involve animals that 

leap and then portray the stories in dance. 
Have students dance in imitation of a lightning storm. 
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Goal 3^ Motor SI ^illS (Continued) 

Component: Locomotor' Movement-Rolliog 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-orie^te^ activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



ERLC 



Point out that, ^though rolling is a tumbling and 
gymnastics skill, it is Sko a means by which a 
person can get from one place to another; thus, 
rolling is a locorho tor activity . 
^ Discuss the skeleton afid point out how ii^portant it 
^ is in protecting a person performing a log roll, 
^ shoulder roll, forward" roll^ backward roll, or 
humalj^all. Point out the^ techniques of a success- 
ful roll:' - ' ' ^ 
% Log roll: The body is stretched out lengthwise^ 
the wrists ^e, protected; and the hips generate a 
rolling motion so that* the* student, moves like' 
uncooked spaghetti. ' ' 

Shoulder roll: The bod>j is aouched; the arms 
are used to protect the ches|; and' as force is 
'applied for the sideward thrust, the wei^t is t^ken 
the full side of the body and transferred evenly 
to the back, opposite side, and finally to the front 
* sa thai a^tanding positicjin can be Regained*. 

Forward roU: The head is tucked in so that the 
chin is on the chest;^the weight is taken on thp 
shoulders and^ hands; the spine is ke^i laterally 
' straight; the back is curved; ai)4 the knees are kept 
in tight to the body znd the arms are.Hhnist 
forward so that a standing ppsit/on can be re 
sumed. 

Backward roll The head is tucked in so th^t' 
the chin is>on the chest, the body is crouched, tlje 
hands are placed close to the bead (thumbs^toward 
the ears), the feet are ^used to give an even 
push-off, the knees are held in close to the chest, 
the spine is kept 'laterally straight, the back is 
curved, and a standing position is resumed at the 
end of the roll. ^ 

Hurmn^ball The body is held th a seated 
• position; the anklds are held by the hands; t)i^ 
arms are placed inside the knees; and a rolling 
motion IS started so that, the body rolls to the side, 
to the backf to nhe sjde, anid up' , 
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Challenge students to roll: , ^ 

Like logs. 
Like baB^*^ 

In another ^Vay. < ^ ^ * • 

In stiU another way. ^ 

Several times in a row. 

Three times in a row. * 

As 'though going under a fence. 

As though they had tripped over a carpet. 

And then^stand and Toll agai^i. — 

With a partnef. 

Forward. 

Backward. 

Sideward. 

Like a frog. 

And then balance on their feet. 

And keep a hula hoop spinning on the waist. 

While a^cla^mate leaps over them. 

'And create a -movemeiit pattern^ usm^ three other 

types of Ipcomotion. 
Fast." • ' ♦ 

'Slow. • ^ . ■ ' 

Toward the instnictor. 



Language Arts and Reading: 

Teach the foDowing vocabulary words: roll,, rolling, 
shoulder, hip, skeleton, bones, dizzy, circulation. 

Have students describe how they feel when they are 
rolling. Entourage them t6 create an adventure 
story involving people who' use rolling to avoid 
danger or solve a mystery. 

Dramatics and Dance 

Have students roll and extend upward onto-one hand, 

then contract and roll ag^n. 
Have students demonstrate various emotions as they 

roll, stand, collapse, extend, contract. < - 
Use music to set the tone and have students move to 

it as though they were pioneers or Indians canoe- 

mg down a fierce river; bear cubs playing in the 

sun; puppies tumbling in.their bed. 

Science and Health:^ , ^ — » 

Toint out howjflexible the human body is and what 
steps one pfHist take to protect the head, wrists, 
fingers, ankles, and toes (relaxatiop, folding of 
arms across the body, flexing, and so on). 




Goal .3: Motor SWIls (Continued) 

Component: ^onlocomptor Movements-Bending and Stretching (Curl) 



Teacher-directed- activities 



.Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Point out that ifending is the flexing or contracting of 
parti o£the bbdy and that stretching is the^reverse; 
that is, the extending of the parts the body. 
Ask students to caIl*out the names of the parts olAhc 
" body that can be bent or stretehed and th^n show 
how thcfy cah bend and stretch mose-parts.- 
T^ach the ^encept of becoming smaller when bending 
or contracting and' becoming larger when extend- 
^ ing or stretching. 

Emphasize' that while one set of miiscles is relaxing, 
(contxaffcting) to provide for stretching or bending, 
another set ispctending so that^ total jange of 
movement may be achieved. • 

Have students assume a prone position on the grass or 
floor and .demonstrate bending or stretching thfe 
neck, shoulders, arms, t>odS^, legs, feet, and toes 
separately and then in simple and complex combi- 
nations. - 

^^^aye students* kneel, ^tand, or lie down and bend and 
sJretcii'various"parfs *6f tfie^BoHyleR^atefy and 
. then together. Point out how the arms oan serve as" 
a source of balance, or* as a basis of force. Remind. 
. students that they should maintain a stable bas^* 
, by distributing their weight equally on both fe^t 
(knees) or widening their support to shoulder 
width while kneehng or standmg. Emphasize that 
keeping the knees bent during the excretes will 
protect the lower back. 

^ Use key cpe words such as curl, tuck, open, close, and 
reach to enhance the 'range of motion for which 
the students strive. 
Make up problems involving bending and stretching 
(co;itracting and extending) and see whether the 
students can respond positively to the instructions^ 
s Examples inqludfe: (1) stand on one leg and bend" 

^ the other as close to the" body. as possible; (2) bend 
six ()arts of tne \)ody simultaneously; and (3) 
stretch one^half of the body and .t:ontract the 
other half at the same time. 



Challenge students to: 
Be as tall as possible. 

Be ^ small (short) asptjssible. / ' ' 

Be as wide as possible. 

Be as narrow as possible. . - 

RoU up into a ball. 
Stretchout like a log. 

Bend (stretch) the whple body while standing (kneel- 
ing, ^tting, lying), ' , * V . ^ 

Bend (stretch),ohe part of the body. . 

Bend (stretch)n>vo^(three, four, five, six, or more) 
parts of the bodyVhile standing (kneeling, sitting,, 
lying)'. ' , 

Bend over and ^tand on all fours. 

Move without colliding with anyone else while on all 
fours. '(Ask, "What contracU and extends for 
movenjent to occur?**) ' 

Get a partner and perform minor bending and 
stretching wi|h and 'without rhythmic actompani- 

' raent. • * 

Bend and stretch the legs (arms) while at different 
levelA' ( " * 4: " 

Bend (st7etch) the parts of the body tWard (away 
from) the center of the body. ' ^ 

Stretch (berid) as much-as po^ible (as little a^ 
possible). 

Pantomime waking up. 

Bend or stretch to ^orm the letters A; C, D, P, V; and 

the numbers 1^ 2, 5^ 6,^J: 
Stretch (bend) to catch an imaginary bail thrown 

high; low; long; short ; down the middle. 
Bend and stretch to different counts ffor example, 

bend for two counts mi stretch for four counts). 
Bend and stretch in different flow patterns (tor 
' example, two movements jmad^ jerkily and eight 

smoothly). 



Language A rts and Reading: 

Xeach the following vocabulary words: bend, stretch, 
contract, extend, curl, tuck, reach, posture, circle, 
.narrow, tall^^short, pantomime', n>irror. 

Encourage students to make-up silly poems, using 
rhyming words thatjefer to parts ofthe body that 
can ie bent or stretched (for example: hand- 
grand; neck-wreck; lips-hips; iegs-begs). 

Have, students write a paragraph ^*on the topic *The 
"Giraffe ThalJ^te Starch** and act it out'. 

Art: ' 

Have some studen^ do frozen "sculptures** by 
bendSiTg an'd .stif tcWng in various forrns and 
holding the ,pos6C Allow other students to sketch 
the linear formations they see. Reverse the per- 
formers and tiwartbts. 

Science: * 

'feach the concept that for every action there is an 
1 equal reaction hy pointing out, the contrasting 
muscle movements - involved in bending and 
stretching. Emphasize that a forwaird head position 
encourages poor posttife and that students should 
try to keep their -head erect and chin parallel to 
the ground for good'standing and sitting posture. 

Dancer * r - . 

Have sn^all groups students bend and , stretch 
' throu^ the alphabet. Have some gtoups perform 

' yie activity while lying on the floor or grass; 
others, ,while standing or 'kneeling. Create a 
rhythmic tempo so that the groups can flov^ from 
one letter to the next.. 



Goal Ct; /Motor Skills (continued) 



Component: Nonlocojnotor Movements- Rising artd Falling 



Teachftr-tfirected activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Point out that a fall means X change from an upright 
position to a prone or supine position 

Have student^ squat and then sit back, absorbing the 
fall with the seat. Encourage the 'Students to roU 
back onto the shoulders b>', lifting the feet and legs 

J and rounding the Spine« Emphasize to the students 
that they should protect the head by tucking' it in 
^t the neek. Then they should extend the body to 
a prone position. ' 



Challenge students to: , . 

Raise different parts of the body and let them fall 

while standmg (sitting, kneeling, lying). 
Rise to a* standing position from a sitting (kneeling 

'squatting, lyin^) position slowly, quickly. / 
paU softly from squatting, kneeling, and standin 

pbsitions. ' ' ^ 
Raise the stomach and flatten the back while l>^g on 

the stomach. 





mguage Arts and Readjng: 

Aeach these vocabulary words, rjsing, famng, cushion- 
^ ing, tuck, relaxing, spine, shoulde/s'^i^lfehworm, 
kneeling, raise, sqUat, squatting, nrtSne, supine. 
Have students ^describe as many tWngjl that rise anc^ 
fail that they can remember. 

^Science: 

Discuss what makes a thermometer rise and^ fall. 
> Contrast the reaction, of mercury as Opposed to 
the functions of muscles, bones, and joints. Talk 
about chemicals Teactions in comparison with , 
control of "body movements by the body's, nervous 
' sys'tem. j 

Dance: < \ 

Teach sustained movernents in, rising and failing. Have 
students lie oft their back; place their head up 
close to their seat (bending the knees^; push\down 
on the floor with one hand an*d extend the to 
lift the head and bddy off the floofr, reaching^igh 
nih the other hand. Have students perform these 
lovements to an eight count, a six count, a four* 
couflt, and so on. 
Provide elastic ropes and h^ve- students work as 
pahne^rs. Have Uiem wrap the" ropes about them; 
fall, and rise gradually. Then have one hold the 
ropes arounrf the other while the person falls and ■ 
rises. Rewrse the procedure. 
Play Lowj^r the Boom. Teach simple sajling terrns 
such as bow, siern^ port, starboard, come abouty, 
• itnd Jibe-o. "Have the students, move^forward each 
time bow 4S called, backward each time stem is 
called; left oh port; right on Stdrboard; duck On 
come about, and lower the boom (fall down) on 
Jibe-o. JRepeat- this prX)cedure many times in 
different sequences. • ' ' ^ 
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God 3: Motor ..Skills (Continued) , ' 

Component: Nonlocomotor Movements-Rising and Falling (Continued) * 



Teacher-directed activities 



Have students kneel orf the floor and fall forward to a 
supine portion. Point out that this movement is 
best performed by relaxing the body, leaning 
forward^^^d-, cushioning the fall by glacing the 
hand5 on *the ground and using tKe arms a^ springs. 
Sp^est that the students keep the head well back 
to protect the face and the back. 
Have the students stand and 'then relax so that they 
fall forward in a spinal pattern to.. the floor, 
landing on tlfcir front or back. (Have students use 
mats while learning this skill.) 
* Have students ^stapd and execute a bade fall by 
leaning tfie upper body slightly forward, swinging 
the arms backward (fingers pointed forward), 
relaxing the hips, knees, and ankles, and dropping 
^into a relaxefd prone position. Emphasize the need 
to tuck in the head, take the wei^t of the fall on 
the seat and shoulders, .and relax. (Have students 
u?e mats while learning this skill.) 
Have students d6 side falls by extending the body to 
a full' upright position, arms straight overhead. 
. Have students swing the arnxs around like a clock 
to the nine (three) o'clock position, bending the 
legs and hips to sit on the Opposite hip by leaning 
» toward the directjpn of fhe fall. They should 
simultaneously swing the arms back'to theihree 
(nine) o'clock position so that the head 'comes to 
rest on the upper part of the lower arm. 
Enc6urage students to rise gracefully and efficiently 
from the ^back lie position by rolling onto their 
* chests, squatting, and then stdn^ing. ^ 
Stress \h6 need for total relaxation while fatog so 
, that the wrists, ankles, elbows,- shoulders, fingers 
^ and toes, lungs, hips, upper and lower back, and 
joiii'ts will not be injured.. Examine ^students who 
have fallen by lifting their elbows and %edj\g if 
their arms drop or remain stiff and elevated. 



Task-Oriented activities- 



Raise two or ihore parts of the body while lying on 
, the stomach. ' , * ' * * . ^ 
Raise th^ left side of the body but let the right side of 

the body fall while lying down; while knefelirig. 
Become an inchworm. ^ * * 

Raise the bod^^om a.low jevel to a middle level (low 

to'highr^ddle to high, and vice.versa). 
Rise, making the body wide (narrow). 
Fall, m^cing the body wide (nanbw). * 
Get up as fast (slowly) as^ possible. ^ \ ^ 
Demonstrate how they would fall (stand) if>they were' 

sleepy; sneaky; silly; hungry; excited; frightened; 

happy; sad. 

Mirror a partner 'as they rise and fall in different 
ways. 

Dance in time tp *Toj>Goes the WeaseJ," falling in* a 
different way each time they hear the music that 
suggests the words of the title. 
Swirl, twirl, and fall as. though they- were a sea; 9 

whirlwind; a tornado; a fire; a butterfly, 
Slide, /sdl, roll, jise, slide, fall, roll, and rise with 

(without), grace and with arms swinging. 
Dance lite Indians and incorporate sideward falls or 
forward and backward falls. 



Si)ggested mUtidisciplinary activitlej 



ERIC 
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Qoof3: Motor Sibils (Continued) 

Component: Wonlocomotpr Movements-Swinging and Swaying; Pushing and Pulling 



/ 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Instruct students that swinging and swaying are 
pendulous (arclike) movements that can be easily 
repeated. •* 

Have students swing their arms and legs forward aijd 
back; side to side, f ' \ ^ 

Have students sway the body like wheat in the fieltt f 
or move the hips like Hawaiians- performing the 

' hula\ , ^ ^ * 

Have stud^snts'do mirror swinging and 'swaying with 
partners. Encourage them to strive for a full range 
of movement. Use cue words such as reach, lift, 
higher as the actions are being performed. 

Use a rhythmic saccqmpaniment and have students 
swing the right leg eight times; then the left eight 
times; then the right leg six tim^s; then left six 
times; right four times; left four times; right two 
times; left two tiijies; right once; left once. 

Have studemts combine swinging and swaying with 
/sliding steps or falling motions or other nonloco- 
motor movements. 

Point out that pushing and pulling involve stretching 
sfnd bending. Have students assume a wide, stable 
stance and* keep the body in line with and behind 
the object (real or imaginary) that is to be pushed. 
Tell students to keep th^ center of gravity low and 
the back straight. Have them use a' combination of 
»muscles and tendons in the legs, wrists, feet, 
thighs, and shoulders to* push the object forward 
* rtiythmically, 

Iiistruct students to pull objects (real or imaginary) 
by aligning themselves in front of the object, 
reaching behind to grasp the object or handle, 
Jeaning forward (keeping the knees bent and the 
back straight), and exerting a rhythmic force 
forward. 



Challenge students t<>swing: , 

Their arms while standing still; wTule nr^ng. 
Their head like a windshield wiper. 
Their head in another way. 

A leg' (the other leg) while holding onto another 

person's shoulder. 
Both arms, both arms in another way. 



Challenge students to sway: 

Like hula dancers. 
Like water grass (kelp). 
Like snakes dancing to musid. 
In another way; in yet another way. 



Challenge students to push or puir(up): 

An imaginary baby carriage, wagon, car, wheej- 

barrow, dog sled, taffy, tobpggan. 
Lil^^oats, buffalos, elephants, buDs. 
An imaginary windo,w that is stuck. i 
An imaginary rake or br^om. 
A stocking cap (sweater) over the head. 
A river barge. 
As though rt)wing a boat- 
As though paddling a canoe. 
As though lifting dumbbells. 
Against the wall. 
A heavy laundry bag. 

As though they were taffy being pulled Uy a hllge 
machine. 



Challenge students to: 

Push and pull as many parts, of the body as possible. 
Do push-ups. 

Hold a partner's hands rand push and pull one 

another. • ^ 

Push with the right side of the bbdy and pull with the 

left side (and vice versa), 
fbsh (pull) in an upward (downward) direction. 



Language Arts and Reading: 

Teach th/se vocabulary words, swing, swat, push, 
pull, p«idulous, arclikerT^ 

Have students demonstrate an ability to understand 
seque|icen)y performing tasks in the order in 
which they were presented (for example, run ten 
steps, stop and swing your right leg, do five 
push-ups; and return to your starting position 
while doing the hula). 

Have students make up poems about things* that 
swing. 
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Goal 3: Motor SIdlls (Continued) 

Component: Nonlocomotor Movementg-S winging and Swaying; Pushing and Pulling (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-orient6d activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Have students expermient with pushing and pulling, 
using only the uppfr body, the head, and then 
only the legs. Have the students clasp hands and 
pull, then push, against their own resistance. 

Ask these questions: (1) Is it easier to push ^ object 
that rolls on wheels pr one that slides? (2) If an 
object is low, should oq^ push it 6r pull it by- a 
rope tied around the object? (3) Can you push 
harder when your toes are pointed strai^t ahead, 
turned outward, or turned inward? * 



Swing (and sway) with the feet close together (far 
apart). 

Swing the arms in many directions while standing; 

sitting, • ♦ 

Swing and sway as if rocking'a baby. 
Swing as thou^ hitting a ball. 
Bend forward at the waist and swing the arms rapidly 

in front of themselves, without losing balance. 
§wing while turning. 




An: ^ 

Have students dra^V or fingerpaint rain^ws. Point 
out the arc made by the various colors. Have }hem 
form' an arc M^ith their arms; With their legs; with 
the entire body. 

Let six students make arcs close to one another and 
have others crawl through. 

Dance: 

Encourage creative interpretations by asking students 
to respond in movement to short word series such 
as circle, spin, swing, push,, and collapse; stand, 
sway, fall, and pull; or pull, strain, look back, and 
run. ' 

^ave students move like water coming out of an 

oscillating sprinkler. 
Have students dance to the accompaniment of "A 
Walk ^in Ihe Park," creating the action of trees, 
. flowers^ and animals in' response, to nature's 
elements (wind, rain, sunshine) or human visitors 
(elderly persons, children). 
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Gppl 3: MPror SWIls (Continued) 

Cofrfponent: Nonlocomotor Movements-Tensing and Relaxing 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multi disciplinary activities 



^oint out tfiat although muscles must have tension to 

^ move, continuous muscle tension causes fatigue 
and strain. Ertiphasize that each person can c6ntrol 
the release of muscle tension and thus relax. 

Observe students for signs of tension and gently 
remind them to reh^ Some noticeable symptoms 
of tension'^re constant motior^* clenched fists, 

" frowns, raised shoulders, and jerky movements. 

Provide time for relaxation. Encourage relaxation by 
playing soft background music and having students 
r^t their head on their desks or stretch out- on the 
floor. Assist any student who shows si'gns of 
, tension b>^lifting and moving different parts of the 

* student'^s body, allowing the parts to drop back 
gently to a resting position. / 

Have students wiggle and shake their hands, shoul- 
ders, legs, and head and then^tempt to let |o 
(relax). . * . f , \ 

Encourage students to tighten up and^ihen let go to 
tense and then relax muscles orpart? of the*body. 
Vary the length of the time allowed. 

Instruct students to stretch like cats as they sfind, sit, 
squat, kneel, or lie down. 

Have students pretend to be wooden soldiers to see 

- what tension is like. Then have the students 
pretend to be Raggedy Ann dolls that are floppy 
and totally at ease. 
Emphasize the importance of breathing deeply when 
trying to relax. Have the students lie down anck 
breathe deeply, concentrating on the sensatioris 
they feel in their legs, arfns, bodies, and head.' 
Have students discuss these' sensations and tlien 
repeat the activity. Emphasize the need to breathe 
into th^ lungs so that the rib cage, not th^ 
stormach, rises, (In this manner abdominal pressute 
on the spinal disci^can be avoided.) 



Challenge students ^: 

Run, freeze, and then ""ntelt'/tnto a heap. 
Lie down and pretend to be a cloud.** ^ 
Rotate sjpwly their necks, heads, arms, legs, and' 

other j)arts*of the b6dy and then allow those |)arts 

to droop. 

Place their body in the^ position of a ball and then 

"ooze'' taa prone poation. ^ 
Inhale and exhale in a senes of slow^deep^breath^. 
Push against a >vall with their feet (hands) and t^en 

relax. ^ • 

Pull up on tAe bottom of the chair in which they are 

sitting and then release. 
Li^ down, move both shoulders up and down quickly, 

and then stop altogether. 
Lie down, sit vp, and then be dQwn again. ^ 
Lie on onei side, contract mto a ball (fetus position), 

'then ^x|end taa full side^prone position (reverse 

sides), ' 
Respond^ to restful music or close their eyes and 
^ drea^^f happy times. i 
Move in response to poems or payings that describe 
^persons with no bones, cotton candy, fog, mist, 

rolling surf: • ^ 

Stretch first one side of the body, then the other. 
Compare the sensations they feel in one leg with 

those they feel il^the otherleg after Iffting the legs 

alternately off the floor many times. 
Roll like a log and then come to rest with a bi^ 

exhaling breath. 
• Jiggle'^i^ake various parts of the body and ftien 

bcMpe a^aggedy Ann or Raggddy Andy. * 
Paim^pun one hand against the other and then rest. 
Pillar pull two'hands (two feet) agamst^those of a 

partner and then rest. 
Sit back to back with a partner, the knees flexed. 

Push hard enough to stand up together (elbows 

may be locked), then sit or lie quietly. 



Language ^rts Reading: ' ^ 

Teach these vocabulary words . ^rtension,. tertSeness, 
relax, relaxation, fatigue, stress, strain, tighten, 
'release, ease, rigid, smooth, floppy, ^ittle, stiff,, 
loose, firm, inhale, exhale. 

Have students describe, things they feel aie tense; 
things they feel are relaxed. '/ 

Have students respond in movement to certain 
vocabular^ words given previously in this section. 
Watch, the movenients to see if students compre- 
hend the meaning of the vocabulary words. 

Music anj^ Dance:^ ^ 

iPlay, n\usic that reflects staccato.beats and contrast it 
to music tha( flows easily. Have students move in 
response to each ktnd of music. Have them analyze 
the feelings in their muscles..as they move boldly 
and tensely; softly and lyrically. 

Science: 

Teach studenfs that they should pace themselves to 
Ijjve time to rest and relax between activities. 

Social Studies and Psychology: * 

Have s&dents he down, close their eyes, and pretend 
to be dnfting^in a huge balloon. Ask them tD 
describe what they see below (topography of 
Gihfomia, characteristics of the people). 
'^Encourage students to perceive the concept 'of the 
mind controlling the muscles. Play music and have 
students think hard so that they can grow tense, 
relax, drift, dream, even fantasize. 



Goal 3: Moror ^l^ll^ 



(Continued) 



Component;' "Nonlocomotor Movements— Tensing and Relaxing (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidiscipUnary activities 



Have students execute a silent scream (contortion of 
the mouth, neck,- and body as though one* is 
screaming but v^thout making a sound) and then 
relax. Discuss the effects first of the tension and 
then of the relaxed state. } • 

E'ltcourage^ students to becomi^ aware of tension in 
themselves and otl^rs. Pomt out the need^r 
developing an ability to relax. Have them disouss 
times when thej^ have been relaxed. • ^ 

Give students time to dream. Point out {hat. everyone 
needs to be able to slow down. 

Point out that operating under stress can cause undue 
'emotional anfl physic^ strain. 



Tighten six -parts of the body simultaneously and 

then collapse. 
Move witfi\tension. 
Move while relaxed. 

Be brittle, be like jelly, be rough, smooth,'loose, firm. 
"Faint'' eight times. '* k^* 



Play Muscle and Minds (M & Mj. 
Challenge the theory thai mind and^ody are sepa-* 
'rated by having students concentrate^ on celaxing^- 
and centering themselves. Then try to make 'thafti 
laugh by telUng* them^ silly stones and luaSOri^ 
funny sounds. Point out that the mind dqes^ 
stimulate bodily reaction no matter what the level 
of concentration. ^ 




. ' Goal 3- Motor Skills i^Contihued) 

Component: Nyhlocomotor Movements-Fuming and Twisting 



Teacher-dirttted. activities 
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Point out th^t turning is*a whirling motion made by 
giving rotary impetus to the* parts of the body as a 
•whole and that tMii^ting is.*^if{^evolvihg of the 
parts of the body around the cenfer't)f the body. 
Have students spin whilr taking small steps or by 
"^ivoting^on one foot or on an imagined sk^e. 

Have students turn (whirl) while .standing on their 
toes, while standing on 6ne"foQt, while sitting. . 

Have stu4ents twist their hips, arms,' legs, ankles, and 
wristsi Point out .that the base of the feet usually 
remains stationary while tbe^^txidents are twisting. 

Watch as students execute tv^sts and turns. If they 
lose their balance > encourage them to widen their 
stance to increase their ^ase of support and to use 
their arras better to maintain t>alance. 
- Use cue words and phrases such as "use your arms for. 
^ balance," "rotate," "push with^ yoCir feet," and 
"get enough* space" to' l^elp students achieve 
success. ' * ^ 

• Watch for stujdents who cannot mov€t the parts of 
' their body through the complete range of motion. 
Once you have discovered these students, have 
them* engage in flexibility exercises (see fitness 
section) or concentrate on relaxing so that the full 
range of motion can be achieved. Warn students 
not to, move toq'far so that the extensor muscles 
will not be weakened. 

Have students dhcuss things or people (for examplp, 
ballet dancers) that twist and turii and then 
interpret how a person might do the ftme. 

Point out thjJ important role thai balance plays in 
twisting and tuming. 

Teach students to control their weight by flexing at 
the knees, using the arms for balance, and iiicreas- 
mg the base of support to regain body control 
after a fast turn. 

. (. ^ 



Task-oriented activities 
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Challenge students to: 

Shqjv how many parts of the bpdy they can twist 

' (turn) while standing (sitting, kneeling, lying). 

Twist and turn at the same time: 

Turn wiukriaking very small (large) steps. ^ 

Turn on one foot; one foot and one hand. 

Show in how' many directions they can twist (tiim). 

Twist in two (three) directions at the same time. 

Twist sC that their right (left)' elbow touches the left 

(nght) knee. 
-Changp levels while twisting (turning). 
Turn wUh large (small) movements.' ' 
Make their base of. support wide (narrow) and twist 

(turn). ' • 
Fmd out which part of the body they can twist (tum) 

the fastest. ^ 

Twjst one part of the body fast while twisting other 
• parts slowly. 

Twist one part of the body in qr/e way and another 
part in another way. 

Become a corkscrew. 

Become* a cowboy spinning a lariat. 

Turn and twist in response^to lively music. 
^ Grasp a broomstick or a piece of doweling a? both 
. ends and, without letting^ go of the wood, '^tep 
through and over the broomstick or doweling so 
that the stick is first in front of the bo4y and then 
in the- back. ReVerse the procedure. Discuss which 
parts of the body had to twist or turn to complete 
the activity. 

Turn with another base of support. 

Turn in various ways with the help\)f a partner, 

Turn with something other than the feet as the base 
of support. 

Turn in two (three) directions at the same time. 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Language Arts and Reading: , 

Teach the following vocabulary words tura, turnirig, 
twist, twisting, whirling, rotate, gyrate, propeller, 
heliaopter, spin, balance, base of support, control, 
snfootht jerky, whirlpool; tornado. 

Art: 

Have students draw what a Iwist feels like and then 

do some twining. 
Find out wiiat colors students think twists are arid 
' use those colors as ^he 'basis jof fingerpainting 

activity, ■ 

Dance: \ * 

Have .students create a dance composition about a 

forest. Have the trees bi^nd and sway and twist and 

tum in the wind. 
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Gool 3= 'Motor Sibils (Continued)^ 

Component: Nonlocohiotor Movements-Turning and Twisting (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities . 


i ^ 

Task-oriented activities 


^ Suggested multidisciplinary activities * 


Have students walk about, not touching anyone else, 
and then stop, turn, twist in response to a 
"challenge. Then they should regain control and 
continue walking. ^ ^ 

Watch for aWkward students and encourage then? to 
slow down and concentrate on moving with 
smoothness. 

Cati out^he names of the parts of the body to be 
twisted. Reemphasize the names* for students who 

• fail to respond by moving the parts gently and . 
restating the identification of the parts. ^ ^ 


Sit do\Yn-, turn quickly (slowly)^ then stand while 
twisting all over. * , * , 

Lie down and twist and turn quickly (slowly). 

Twist and turn with a partner, in groups of three 
(with and without music). 

Twist at the hips while turning the head; 

Turn all about whik 'twisting like an airplane in a 
tailspin. 

1 f ^ 


Le't students select their own themes for dance 
. ^ compositions that would invo|ve twisting and 

turning. - ^ . " 
Encovftage students to twist -and turn with different 

qualities of movement, hard, soft, jerky, smooth," 
* high-tevel, low4evel, in-between.. 




GpQl 3= Moror Sl<ills XContinued) 

Contponent: Ndnlocomdtor Movements'-Bfeating and Shaking 



ERIC 



[Nop 
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^'^^^Teacner-directecJ activities 



Point^ out that beating involves moving the^jiarts of 

the body against an object or against some 

resistance. Shaking involves moving the parts^of 
' the body in short, quick movements. Both nvove- 

itients are usually done iij quick tenipo. 
Have students demonstrate the* shaking of various 

parts of the body with and without musical 

accompaniment. 
Have Students, beat the floor first witfi their hands 
' and then With their feet. Let thenv tell what they 

are imaginmg themselves to be as they execute the 

movement. , ' - 
Use cues 'such as Indians dancing, walking on hot 

rocks, and smashing grapes to get the studentj/to 

heat or shake. 
Have students beat their chests on the first count of 

each me^ure^aivd. then shake ceremoniously for 

the other three counts. 
Have ' students combine shaking and beating with 

other locomotor and nonlocomotor movements. 
' Provide tambourines or other percussion instruments 

•and have students create movement and sound 

patterns. . • 
Have groii^s of students dance whil^ using beating 

and' shaking movements in conjunction with other 

motor skills. Then have the viewers discuss what 

they saw. Have students exchange roles. * 
•Have students shake b& many parts of their body as 

possible. Have them shake each part separately and 

then all the parts together. See who can shake the. 

V^atest number of parts all at once. 
Dist:uss the emotions or themes that are best por- 
trayed byT)eating or shaking and tell why.^ Have 
^ student? work - Avith partners in responding to 
■ verbal cues "taken frpm the emotions they Ijatf 

suggested. Extend the gctivity to a dance composi^ 
' tion session and then have the various couple 

perform *for one arfother. (Examples include f^ar, 
^terror, war, \var dance, and force.) 



Task-oriented activities 
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Challenge students to: 

Beat (shake) as many parts of the body «as possible 

while standing (kneeling, sittingMvi 
Spread the feet apart and then 
Keep the feet'together and sh; 
Taketthe weight on one (two,li 

body arid then shake all over*. ^ , ' 
Beat (shake) in different directiprts. , ' 
Beat (shake) fi/st with the jight (left) and th^ with 

the left (right) side of the^bpdy. ^ 
Shake the top part of the body'^nd beat with the 

lower part of the bod/(and vice versa). • 
Shake while moving in a triangle, circle, or sqjjare. , * 
Bfeat the symbol (letter) viiumber called out by the 

instructor. . 
'Move from low to high while boating (shaking). 
Demonstrate the biggest (smallest) shaking (beating) 

movement^ey can do. 
Show how fM(slow) they can fJeat (shake). . . 
Shake one p?irt of the body f^st^aiTd another part 
* *slqjv simultanepuslyr 

Beat (shake) different* rhythmic patterns (for ex- 

^ample, four -claps, three stamps, two shakes, and 

fall; stand and repeat). * 
Create a' rhythmic shaking routine with a partner;^ 

witlwrtmall group. - ' r 

^Create a beating rhythm that can be sustained or 

repeated by the group. " * ^ 

Combine beating and shaking with other movements. 
Conlbine beating and shaking into patterns in time to- 
' music. - ' ' 

Create a cheer with appropriate shaking and beating. 



"Suggested multidisciphnary activities / 



Language Arts and Reading: ' 

Teach these vocabulary words, shake^ shaking, beat, 
" • beaUng, tempo, force, quick, staccato, pound, 
slap, fist, cla{), stamp, rhythm, routine, pattern, 
' combine; \ * 

Read stories about uprightly cJives, Indian tribes, or 
giants.' Have the students act out their actions as< 
imagined. " • 
Allow students to read and clap each time they read a 
A^erb ^oun, and so on). Take the clapping rhythm 
established by 'one sentence or paragraph and 
n|ove A.Q the beat of the established routine . 
Have students beat out the syllables of words and 
then move as they clap and say the words 
^multaneously. (ChSlepge the students with the 
word supercalifragilisticexpealadociousiy^ 



I 
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Dunce and music: 

Select music that lends itself to animated sRSking and 
beating (usually a fast tempo). Have students listen 
to tfie music, telj what feelijigs-it causes, and then 
create a dance thaj expresses the feelings or tells a 
story or does both. 
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Goal 3;*. Motor SIdlls (Continued) 

Component: NonlocomotQr Movements-Starting and Stopping; Dodging; Pivoting 



Point out that all movement must begin with starting 
^ and end with stopping. Starting is done by giving 
force to the arma qj* legs by pushing off a surface 
with the hands or feet. Stopping is relatively 
simple if speed is not involved but requires an 
adjustment of weight and absorption of shock if 
speed is involved. Have students walk in and out of 
an identified space, being careful not to collide, 
and then call Freeze! The-sludftits will come to an 
immediate halt. Note that if they are moving 
slowly, they can simply cease giving force in order- 
to stop; but if they are moving quickly, they must 
• *come to a jump stop, bending the knees and ankles 
to absorb force and thrusting the arms outward to 
maintaiit balance. Have the students practice this 
( - technique many times. Then use other locomotor 
movements and intersperse the command Freeze! 

Whife the sttidj^nts are^ walking in and out of one 
.anothw*s area, have' them dodge by taking the 
weight on one foot and quickly transfening the 
c> v^eight to the other foot with a push and a slight 
jump of the body to the nonpusWng side. Suggest 
that the students use their arms to maintain 
, balance while' do dgingt 

Teach the students to pivot by having them come to a 
jump stop, feet fairly widespread, and then, 
keeping one' foot stationary, walk toward and 
around that foot with the other foot to turn m 
place. Encourage a rocking motion for the body, 
kne^s held jn a semibent position, and arms thrust 
outward and upward for balance. 

Help students who are haying trouble with these skills 
- 4)y^, having the students perform slowly, giving 
verbal reinforcement to each required aspect of 
V each movement skill (for example: **Push off to 
start." "Jump stop, bend knees, put arms up for ^ 
balance*'*)- ' , . 



Task-onentea activitiefis 



Challenge students to: 

Start and stop on command \vithout losfR^alance. 
Run fast and dodge ^la^mates '(within ^.confined 
area). 

Walk, freeze, pivot, run, freeze. 
Run to th^ right,*stop, pivot, and slide to the right. 
Hop three times, run, stop, turn, walk, and freeze. 
Run and leap six times and change directions after 
each leap. 

Play dodge ball with two other classmates. 
Play tag within a confined area so that much dodging, 
- pivoting, stopping, and starting will be necessary. 
StartMQuickly and stop immediately. . 
Start as though in a race. 

Start as though off for a leisurely walk (contrast with 
item above). ^ ^ 

Stop after running, hopping, galloping, jumping (con- 
trast the needed adjustments). 

Dodge stationary objects. 

Dodge moving ojbjects (discuss the need for antici- 
pation)." " 
Pivot left; rtght;*high; low. 

Tap a balloon from one place to another and do not 

bump into anyone else. 
Dodge high; low; in-between. 
Incorporate stopping, starting, dodging, and pivoting 

into a dance routine., 
Play "Freeway** by pretending to drive a car from 

one place to.another without smashing the car (set 
♦ up "traffic lights,'* "ramps,** and so on). 
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Goal 3- Motor Skills (Continued) 

Components Manipulativje Movements-Grasping and Releasing 



Jeacher-direcUj activities) 



Point out that ^aiping releasing are reflexive 
movements one has performed almost since birth, 
^n^phasize that these movements are neqgssary for 
many activities, including eating, writing, catching, 
throwing, roiling,^playing games, buttoning, -zip- 
ping, lifting, carrying. 

Discus^ whether all grasping and rele^ing movements 
y are the,same. Demonstrate why the movements are 
not the same. , ' / 

Have student^ squeeze bean bags* yarn balls, or tennis^ 
balls and tell how their muscles feel. Talk about 
the -cnuscles required for the Hngers and hand t6 
gr^sp and release icjbjects. 

Ask the students if tney can grasp and release with 
anj{ other p^ts of the body. Demonstrate the use 
of the mouth, toes, knees, and legs. 

Have students pick up various objects such as pencils, 
paper, paper clips, rubber bands, balls, bags, 
^ ballooni, sand, and so on. Ask the students to try 
to use different ways to pick up the objects and 

" release them >yith Control. 

Have students throw yam balls at targets on a wall. 
Have the students experiment by releasing the 
balls high, waist high, and low. AsTc them to tetl 
you what the effect was * with' each different 
release. Point out how the trajectory is determined 
(to a great degree) by the point of release, . 

Play five-man relays involving grasping and releasing. 
Divide the group into twos and threes for a 
shuttle. Place a jJicce, bf paper in front of the first 
^ ' person in the three^p^rson group. At the signal 
, instruct tljat person to f)ick up the paper, walk or 
run ten nieters>4o the other part of their group,- 
and put the, paper on the ground. The second 
person brings 'the paper back. This procedjure 
continues until the team members are in tfleir 
•original positions. Emphasize that the paper may 
not be wadded up or torn. 



Task-oriented activities 
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Challenge students to: 

Pick up an object softly; firmly; moderately. 

Rex and extend the fingers and toes. 

Pick up beanbags in as many different ways as 

possible. ' > 
Grasp and release balls. 

Grasp ^nd.roU Balls back and forth to a partner. 
Lift a box, .demonstrating the use of a balanced gri|) 
• and leg action for the lifting process,^ 
Play Pic^ up Sticks, concentrating on not moving any 

of the sticks other than the one being sought. 
Button up a coat, zip up a jacket. 
Pick up rhythm sticks with the toes. _ 
Pick up a marshmallow with the mouth only. 
Bob for apples. 

Pick up a yam ball in every possible way. 

Cradle a small animal gently in the hands, , 

Grip a sm^ ball firmly over and over. 

Pick up*an egg and put it down without breaking it. 

Grasp a writing implement and draw a design or 

Iptter. ^ 
Grasp a chmmhg bar with an overhand (underhand) 

grasp, hold on for ten seconds, and release both 

har^ds at thc,.same time. 
Balance a soft drink botUe on its top inside a small 

circle, using the feet only. 
ShakS the hands to remove any strain^j^g^ed by 

grasping for a long time. 
Tell about picking up different kinds of objects. 
Travel across a horizontal ladder, grasping and releas' 

ing smoothly.. 
Use blocks, Tinkertoys, Lincoln logs,- or erector sets 

to |)uild a moving object, a village, or a piece of 

machinery without dropping any items: 
Pick up playing cards or task cards without bending 

the edges. t 
Hold a ball between the knees while hopping a 

distance of ten meters. 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Languor Arts and Reading^ 

TeacH these vocabulary words, grasp, release, zipper, 
button; -contract, extend, hold, sOftly, firmly, 
moderately, gnp, squeeze, stress, tension, relay. ^ 

Have students tell about adventurers who saved their 
lives by "hanging on for dear life." • * * . 

Have students t^lk about the* t>virlers at football 
games and the ways in which they grasp and 
release their batons. 

Have students discuss a professional football game 
^ and the times players have to grasp and release. 
The center, hikes the ball, tha quarterback hands ' 
off or passes; officials handle flags* balls^and 
whistles, the players put their helmets on and take 
therr\ off, and the players dig into the ground with 
their cleats and pull the cleats out. 

Science: ^ ' , ^ * 

Talk about friction. Discuss sthe mtncate work of thes*^ 
muscles, which allow grasping and releasing. Dis- 
cuss the "bionic man" and the feasibility of 
' developing substitute limbs capable of a full range 
of service and response. 

Talk about .what makes oneV hands grow and when 
full bone development will occur.- 

Dance: *■ • , 

Have students create a composition depicting a 

bumbling juggler or a befu4dled waiter who' 

cannot hang on to the dishes. 
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Goal 3- Motor. S\4\s (Coatinued) 

Component: Manipulative Movements-Throwing and Catching 



Teacher-directed activities 



> Task-oriented activities 



, Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Point out that throwing skills require a forward 
weight transfer, a focus of the eyes on the target, a 
release that ensures. the flight desired, and- a 
follow-through ac{ion lo obtain the desired dis- 
tstnce. . • . ^ 

Have students throw yarn balls to one another and 
talk abbut'the principle of opposition (that' is, 
stepping forward on the foot opposite the throw- 
ing arm). 

Emphasize that getling ready to thrlDw'^is important. 
Encourage a backward swing, step-through, 
smooth release, and foUow^th rough. Emphasize' 
the need for the* body to face the target ^nd for a 
concentrated focus of the eyes before, during, and 
after the action. 

Point out that catching.^requires absolute concentra- 
^jtion of the eyes; correct body alignment (behind 
^he thrown object and in a straight linaWith it); a 
gentle closing of the fingers and iiands around the 
object once touched; and a giving (the drawing of 
the bail or object toward the body with controlled 
relaxation and a backward weight transfer) in 
relation to the^bject to absorb shock. - 

Have students throw and catch yarn balls and talk 
about the need to reach for the ball ^s it comes 

^ toward the student and then the relaxation of the 
hands, arms, and body as contact is made. 

Have students practice throwing in different ways: 
^ rolling, underarm, sideariii, and overarm* Point out 
that force can be increased by stepping quickly as 
the release is anticipated, increasing the speed of 
tiie ^r-c created by the swinging motion of the a!;m, 
and using a* thrusting .motion during the follow- 
thi'ough. . - \ X 

Point out that balls (objects). thrown are best caught 
above the waist by placing the hands in a "thumbs 
together*' position and below th^ waist by placing 
the hands in a, "little fingers together** position. 



Challenge students to: 

Throw a ball (beanbag, deok tennis nng) up and catch 

• it'ten times in a row. - ^ 
ThrQw an object up, tuwi- ground, and catch it before 

it hits the ground. * ^ ^ 

Throw an ojbject up, clap three times, and catch it 

before^ hits the ground. 
Move an^^^object back and forth from ome hand to 

another \yith the eyes open (closed). 
Play catch^with a partner and throw the objects so 

lhat the partner does not have to move to catch 

them. 

Roll ballj'back and forth to one another. , 

Throw beanbags^and hit a target two meters away 

* (three meters away). 

Catjch balls behind the* back^while the balls are 

bouncing. * ^ 

Throw and catch from di/ferent levels. 
Throw objects softly (hard) fo a partner. V 
Throw balls or ^beanbags loverarm, sidearm, and 
. underarm to a pattner. 
Patch with one band; with two hands. 
Gatch balls rebounding from 'a wall. _ 
Throw balls against a wall and catch them before they 

bounce. ' * . 

Throw and catch with a. partner in as many different 

ways as possible. 
Throw and catch while moving. 
Play a gam'^e involving thro\Ving and catching. 
Throw and catch a Frisbee with a partner at least 30 

times in a row. 
Throw a ball so that it spins forward (backward). 
Throw a ball so that it bourfce^back. ' 
Bounce-pass to ^partner. ^ 
Bounce-pass around an obstacle to a partner. 
Throw *a ball into thef air and catch it behind the 
* back. 

Throw a ball for a distance of tep (20, 30) meters. 



Language Arts and Reading: • 

Teaqh th^se vocabjulaj;y words, throw, catch, arc, 
^ force, transfer, swing, release, foUow-lhroijgh, 
focus, concentration, anticipation, alignment, roll- 
ing, trajectory, refraction, spin, rotate, reverse, 
accuracy. 

Have students throw atMhe letters on a letter grid; 
identify the letters hjt; and identify four rhyming 
words for each^letter. . ^ 

Social Studies: \ , - • 

Create a map of the United States. Have students 
throw bfonbags at the map and name the capitals 
of th^ staTfes that are struck by a beanbag. 

Mathematics: 

Develop a target with number values. Have students 
keep a tally of their scores as they t^ke turns 
fhro wing at Xhe target. 

Have students throw at the numbers on a number 
§rid; identify the numbers^hit and the colors; and 
then compute simplb problems ,in mathematics 
such as eight divided by two equals four. 

Music: » . •* 

Have students throw and catch in time to itlusic. 
\ Consider making up -^^ routine for use at PTA 
meetings or in school celebrations. 

Dance: 

Have .students create a dance composition, using 
^exaggerated throwing and catching movements. 
Possible theme suggestions include pizza makers en 
masse; a breakdown in a juggling act; or a playoff 
in |);'ofessional football. 
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Goal 3*- Motor Skills (Continued) ^ 

Component: Manipulative Movement-Kicking 



Teacher-directed activities 

Have students spread out before kicking balls so that 
they have plenty of space; extend the arms 
'orward waist Jiigh; step on one foot and swing the 
othelr foot. bac;kward, theSi forward, thrusting the 
le^ into an extended position. Encourage a strong 
follow-through. Allow the ^.udents to practice the 
motions several times while questions are posed: 
'How cah you keep from' bumping others? Where 
are. you looking as you walk and'kick? Cart you da 
the same thing with the oppositp foot? Do you 
need to keep the arms out'^d forwir^ for 
balance?' 




• Task-oriented activities 



Challenge students to. , » , 

Kick a ball gently to another lo every way possible, f . 
Kick a stationary ball so that it flies into the air. 
'Kick a stati6nary ball so that is rolls straight along the 
ground. 

Control-kick a ball down and back for ten meters. 
Dribble a ball alternately with the nght and left fo8>t 

for a distance of ten meters. 
Kick a ball for distance: * ^ , - ^ 

Kick a ball accurate^ into an area two mtterJ^iwide - 

that is at least five meters away. 
Control-kick a bail into and out of obstacles for a 

distance of ten meters, ^ * • 

Kick a rolling Sail into^the air. 
Kick a rolling ball straight along the ground. 
Kick arolling ^all so that it changes direction. 
Judge rkfi' force needed to kick a ball ^hard for 

distancebwt^oftly for control. 
Kick a ball up totfieis^es. ' ^ ^ 

Kick a ball while movingN 

Kick a ball accurately to j(moving feammate (concen- 
trate and anticipate to sijtceed). 

Kick a ball from a kicking tee. 

Hold a ball in the hands, drop it while moving, and 

. - purit it into the air so tkat it goes forward at leasts 
five nxeters. ^ - * 

Kick a ball with various p^ts of the foot and under^ 
control. ^ 

Analyze the kicking skill of a classmate and give 
correct cues for improvement. 

Aim a kicked 'ball to avoid interception by an 
opponent. 

Get control of a moving ball, dribble it with the feet 
'for a short distance, ^and kick the balj for distance. 
Drop-kick a ball for accuracy. 



Suggested multidisciplin^ry activities ^ 

' ^: 

Lapguage A rts and R eading. 

Teach these vocabulary words kick. Jacking, non- 
kicking, arc, trajectory, focus, concent^te. follow- 
through, control, advance, anticipate, swing, 
^soccer; punt, -stationary, dnbble, instep, outstep, 
timing. 

' * 

Mathematics: 

Have students practice metric measurement by mea- 
sunng tile vanotis kicks of their classmates. 

Safety: •/^ • 

Emphasize the need *for awareness and alertness 
whenever students are kicScing balls. Have students 
become aware of the warning Head*s'\jp! and use 
the warning if b^Ils are neaded .t^wa^ unaware 
classmates. Point out that balls should be kicked 
wjth' control and at an identified target, not 
indiscnminately into space. Establish a policy that 
students who,krck a ball with the intent to hurt 
another student will be denied the'use of a ball for 
a period of time. Emphasize this pohcy. 

Dance' 

Have students think of persons, animals, and things 
, that kick. Allow, students to move in an inter- 
pretive manner to depict their impressions, 

Have^ students practice the various kicking skills m 
sloNY , motion, with dramatic flair, as part of 
pafft^JmitJws. or a^ rhythmic exercises with and 
without rhythmic accompaniment 



Goal 3- Motor Sl<;ills (Continued) 

Compo;ient: Manipulative Movement-Kicking (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities ' ( 



Organize the* class so ;hai the balls will be kicked in 
one direction an4 rolled back. Have partners take 
turn^ kicking and retrieving. Place the balls in a 
stationary position in front of each kicker. Have 
"Students stand comfortably behjnd the ball with 
.feet apart and slighjlj^ off the center of the ball so 
that the kicking l^can swing forward and contact 
the ball squarely just below the center. Urge the 
students to focus on the ball at all times; step 

^^^Jbrward onto the npnkicking foot; extend the 
arms for balance; bend the body slightly forward; 
• and swing the kicking leg forward and 'through the 
ball to strike it squarply with the instep of the 
kicking foot, Have'^the students follow through by, 
pointing the kicking foot and leg in the direction 
of the target; ^ 

Allow students to praiitice until they consistently feel 
success. Then and only then have them begin to 
kick rolling balls or to punt. 

Play'simple, competitive games in groups of no more 
than .five students. Suggested activity would 
include kickball, long base, three-man keep-away, 
or soccer dodge ball. * , ^ 

Play simple class games of line soccer or kickball until 
the students understand the game, dnce a game is 
understood by the students, however, it should no 
lor^ger be played as a, class activity. The teacher 
should encourage students to play the game during 
-recess or on play days. 

Create a poster or an individual "1 can" profile card 
containing the| challenges listed under task- 
oriented activities and encourage studenVto check 
off each item as they become competent in the 
skills listed. Correct those students who have 
difficulty by encouraging them to focus attention 
on the ♦ball, take their time, and swing^forcefully 
thrpugh the ball. 




GoqI 3^ Motor Sibils (Continued) . ' - - 

Component: Manipulative Movement-Striking Without the Use of an Implement 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



7 



Suggested muUidisciplinary activities 



Explain to students that they can strike a ball 
verticallyso that it bounces or horizontally so that 
it travels like a batted ball. Or they can strike the 
ball so that it is lifted. Point out that a person 
dabbling a ball should stand t:omfortably in a 
stride position, hold the ball in both hands waist 
high, lean forward so that the weight \s on the 
front foot and the body is slightly bent, push the 
ball to the surface with one or both hands, and 
either catch it or continue to push it to the 
^sifrface. Emphasize the need to keep one's eye on 
the bail and to relax when trying to catch the ball. 

Have students bounce the ball to themselves and see 
whether the students move smoothly. Correct 
excessive tension, lack of focus, and the slapping 
of the ball instead of flexing the fingers ^nd 
pushing the ball. Deflate balls that bounce too 
high and encourage students to follow through 
Nvith a little force if the ball does not bounce high 
Vnough for the next bounce. As students get older 

' and more skilled, have them look up as they 
dribble so that they can move and dribble at the 
same time. 

Point out that when hitting a stationary ball, stude/its 
should stand with the nqnstriking side of the ball 
toward • the target and should keep their feet 
slightly apart. They should hold the ball in the 
nonstriking hand waist high and concentrate on 
the target by looking first at it and then at the 
ball. They should swing the striking arm down and 
back, transferring their weight to the striking side. 
Shifting th&ir weight forward to the nortstriking 
side^nd hitting the ball with the heel of the hand, 
they sh^d follow through to extend the hand 
and arm ot the striking side. If a student misses the 
ball completely, cue the^student to concentrate on 
the ball and not to toss the ball before strikirigit. 
Have students practice hitting balls or balloons 
until the striking action is easy. 



Challenge students to: 
Bounce a ball and catch it. 

Bounce a ball m different ways while they^are 
standing still. 

Bounce a ball m different ways while they are 

moving. , 
Dribble a ball from place to place. 
Dribble a ball while they are turmng around and 

around. 

Dribble a ball into and out of obstacles. 
Dribble a ball to keep it a\vay from a partner. 
Bounce a ball to another person and get it bick. 
Dribble a ball as effectively with the left hand as with 

the.right. 
Dribble a ball between thei^ legs. - ) 
Dribble a ball constantly while< they are standing, 

kneeling, lying down, and returning id a standing 

^)osition. 

Challenge students to volley a balloon. 

To themselves in as many ways as possible. 
And turn all about. 

Over and back across a zigzag pathway. 

With a partner while the partner holds the balloon 

suspended on a string. 
And do something different between each volley. 
In time to n)usic. 

Hard, soft, slow, fast; with^one hand and then the 
other; with other parts of the body (hip, knee, 
ankle, elbo)V, head, nose, seat). 

» 

Challenge students to strike a stationary ball with 
their hand and hit it: ^ * ' ^ 

Straight. 

High ifito the air. 

To th« right (left). 

At least three meters inlo^the air. 

To the ground. 

To a partner. ' ' 



Language Arts Bnd Reading: 

Teach' these vocabulary words:- strike, hit, yolley, 
rally, dribble, bounce-, stride, high, low, concen- 
tration. 

Use a letter gnd and have students bounce k ball on 
their favorite letter and then shout a wxJrd that 
starts with that letter. Allow the students to 
continue -repeating the letter as long as they can 
call different words or move to another letter until 
they run out of wofds^. Have several students work 
on this drill simultaneously. 




Goal 0= Moror Skills (Continued) • * ^ 

Component: Manipulative Movement-Striking Without the Use of an Implement (Continued) • 



Teacher-directed activities 



TaskK)riented activities 



Suggested rriultidisciplinary actiVHjgs 



Use balloons to^ help students learn to hit moving 
objects. Point out that students can hit the balloon 

' with their thumbs together it the balloon,is above 
their^head or with the little fingers together if the 
balloon is waist high or flower. As before, students 
must keep their, eyes on the ball, transfer their 
weight impact is made, and follow through if 
distance or accuracy is wanteld. 



Challenge students to strike a moving ball; * 
By playing tetherball.^ 

By hitting low balls with the little fingers together. 
By hitting high balls with the thumbs toge;^her. 
And rally with a partner at least ten timerin a row. 
So that their partners cannot return the ball o^er an 
obstacle. 

Through or into a target. . - . 

By dropping a ball and hitting it with the hand after 
it t)ounces. 

By playing twosquare or foursquare with three 
classmates. 



Mathematics: 

•Have the students dtibble the ball as many times as 
possible in 15 seconds. Have them call out their 
scores and then allow th^ class to add tfie scores 
and divide by the number in the class to determine^ 
the class averagp. 



Goal 3- Motor Skills (c 



Continued) 

Component: Manipi^tive Movement-Striking with the Use of ah Iniplement 



Teacher-directed activities 



Remind students that striking objects with an impie- 
* ment involves many of the same skills and move- 
ments as striking objects without an implement. 
Students must keep their eyes on the ball; transfer 
their/weight as force is applied; swing the paddle, 
balf or racket horizontally to the ground through 
the ball; and complete the motion with a follow- 
through. 

Have students hold a bat with the tradenflark up; 
stand with their side toward the pitcher (opposite 
their dominant hand^, keep the .body relaxed and 
the elbows *away from the body; ke*ep the non- 
dominant arm parallel to the ground. The students 
should grip the bat with the nondominant hanid 
just above the end of the bat and the dominant 
hand^omfortably above it; hold the bat off the 
shoulder; turn the face toward the pitcher; con cen'^ 
trate on the ball; swing the bat backwara parallel 
to the ground and shift the weight backward to 
'the dominant hand's foot. Finally, the students 
should swing the bat forward parallel to the 
ground and step into the hit as contact is made 
with the ball; follow through to the nondominant 
side; and drop the bat on the ground before 
starting to run to first base. 

Have students first go through striking m^tTons, using 
mimetics (pantomiming motions) and finally using 
the implements themselves. Critique their actions 
and watch4h6' flight of the ball after impact. If the 
balls are consistently hit foul or popped up^ the 
batter is swinging too early or too late and is 
coming up under the ball" instead of swinging 
parallel to" the ground. If the hit ball always 
bounces near home plate, the batter is chopping 
down on the ball. And if the ball is missed 
completely, the batter may be closing his or her 

' eyes, failing to concentrate, swinging too early or 
too late, or standing too close to or too far" from 
the plate. 



Task-oriented a(?tivities 



Challenge students to hit: 

Balloons or yarn balls with nylon paddles. 

Balloons suspended on stnngs in as mahy different 

ways as possible, using nylon paddles. 
Balloons back and forth together with a partner. 
Balloons or yarn balls back and forth over an obstacle. 
A ball off a batting tee with a bat. 
A balljoff a batting tee so that a classmate can catch 

it. ' « 

Ten fair balls in a row off a batting tee. 
A pitched eight-inch playground ball with a bat. 
A pitched six-inch or seven-inch playground ball with 

a bat. 

A pitched softball with a bat. 

A fair ball three out of five times. 

A tennis ball placed in a sock and tfed to a tetherball 

pole with a paddle or racket so thai the ball wraps 

completely around the pole. 

Challenge students to play:' 

Rally with a nylon racket. (One player hits a balloon 
to an opponent, and each one tries to rally so that 
the other cannot retum the balloon.) * 

Long bas$ 4$th four or five classmates. 

Tetherball'with rackets. 

Work-up with four or five classmates. 

"Mickey Mouse" tennis (short court and short 
rackets).' 

Rally against a wall with a six-inch playgrourid ball 
and a wooden racket. . , ^ 

Challenge students to: 

Analyse? their hitting skills by reviewing the steps 
needed for successful^trikiii^. 

Analyze their classmates to reinforce their recollec- 
tions of batting. 

Practice continually because hitting^with an imple- 
ment is aiii advanced skill. 

Practice at home with their relatives. ^ 

■■ — ^— ^ 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Language Arts and Reading: 

Teach these vocabulary words. racket,ypaddle, bat, 
honzontal, parallel, ygnsfei, follow-through, home 
plate, first base, trademark, grip, dominant, non- 
. dominant, analyze, think, tetherball, suspended 
tee. 

Have students read stories about famous baseball and 
tennis players. Allow the students to write about 
their Little League activities or to tell the other 
members of the class about them. Point out that 
many of the world's finest tennis players started 
playing when th^ were e»ght years old. 

Read and act out Casey at the Bat. 

Safety: ^ . ^ , ' 

Discuss safety rules governing the use of bats, rackets, 
and paddies. Allow students to help develop safety 
rules. Emphasize the reasons for4he rules. 

Mathematics: 

Have students hit balls at a mathematics-grid attached 
to the wall. Have the students add up the points 
earned when a hit ball strikes a number cj(6anly. 
The* student who attains a predetermined score 
first wins the contest. ^ » ' 

Danse: 

Have the students analyze the differences between 
butterfly chasers and baseball players and have the 
students create a dance composition about either 
one or both. Share the results with students in 
other classes. 

Science: 

Talk about force and how it can be applied throiigh 
weight transfer. Discuss centrifugal force and 
demonstrate its effect on batting. 
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Goal 3: Moror SKills (Continued) 

Component: PerceptuarAbility-Fwnesthetic Discrimination 



V 



Teacfier-directed activities 



Task-onenTed activitiV^ 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



r 



Realize* that 'kinesthetic discriminaJiOT is treated 
extensively in this chapter urra«j:^,/6oal One: 
Self-image. Plan activities related to mbtpr skills 
that reinforce development of bilaterality, later- 
ality, sidedness, balance, knowledge of the parts of 
the body and their functilSS^, and ability to locate 
an object in relation to one's own body. 

Play gam#s that require students to name various 
parts-'of the body and move them under control. 
Examples of such games include: May 1? Simon 
-Says; Hokey, Pokey; and Eyes, Shoulders, Knees, 
and Toes. 

Realize that students:««ho reverse letters, numbers, 
and words* when -j«Plding and writing may be* 
deficientin knowledge of themselves in relation to 
space. Plan obstacle course^ that require move- 
ment in mviy directions, response to directional 
stimuh, and a ftowmg involvement of all parts of 
the body, (^ee the appendix.) 

Ask students to move the parts of thejbody one at a 
time as identified and then together at the same 
time. (Examples: Move your fingers. Now move 
your fingers, elbows", and heac^ all at once. Move 
your knees. Now move your kndes, ankles, and 
I arms simultaneously.) 

Work with students through the use of commercial 
records, games, and call-recall techniques ui\til 
they can correctly.identify parts of the body: v. 




abdomen 


eyes 


•legs 


ankles 


feet 


^outh 


arms 


•fingernails 


neck 


b^k < 


fingers 


nosr 


calves 


forehead 


sides 


cheeks 


hair 


teeth 


chest 


hands 


temples 


chin 


head 


'thi^s 


earlobes 


heels 


toes 


ears 


hips 


tongue. 


elbows 


knees * 


trunk 





Challenge students to: 

Wiggle their fingers, then their toes. 
Nod their head and blov^their nose. 
Open their mouth and close their eyes. 
Twist their trunk and let out sighs. 
Clap their hands and stomp their/eet.^ 
Bend their knef s and make toes meet. 
Point one finger and then a toe. 
Move a^shoulder and get on the go (walk around). 
Click their fingers and blink their eyes. 
Lie right down anJ point their soles to the sky. 
Tickle various parts of the body as the parts are called 
out! ' ^ 

Determine mastery of laterality by having them: 

Raise their right hand and then their left. 

Point their finger at their nose; right knee; toes on the 

left foot; navelrright eye; right elbow; left heel. 
Hop three times on the left foot; three on the right. 
Hold a beanbag on their head; right shoulder; left 
•foot; right hip; right knee; left ankle. 

CReck for kinesthetic awareness reflected in,abihty 
to: 

*, 

Stand, sit, and kneel with good posture. 
Move without noticeable hypertension. 
Perform the "coffee grinder": The student places one 

hand on the floor and- the other hand on the hip; 

extends the body and looks at the ceiling; and 

then walks around the supporting extended arm. 
Stand, stoop, and stand again without losing balance. 
Lean forward and backward and sideward without 

losing balance. 
Sit on the floor with arms and feet crossed (Indian 

fashion) and stand without help and without 

losing balance. 
Go through a maze without touching any oT the- 
> objects. ' , 



Language Arts and heading: j 

Have students with kinesthetic weaknesses work on a 
balance beam (see information presented latej); 
copy letters and numbers on grid paper; play with 
blocks; work simple puzzles; identify letters ^by 
placing beanb^gs on the letter cited that can be 
found on h letter grid; color and discuss the 
picture with a friend or aide; go through obstacle 
courses that emphasize direction change; and draw 
outlines of the body and fill in ,the' parts of the 
body. . 

i 

Mathematics: 

Provide grid 'paper and help students who have 
kinesthetic weaknesses form nymbers correctly. 
Have students solve simple mathematical problems 
by placing a beanbag on the correct number found 
on a* number grid. Encourage student- growth in 
symbol coocepts by having them walk out sug» 
gested shapes such as a minus sign, a multiplication 
sign, a division sign, or an addition sign. 




Goal 3- Motor Sl<^lls (Continued) 

Component: Percfeptual Ability- Visual Discrimiiration 



Teacher-directed activities 



Realize that visual discrimination is essential to 
successful performance of most physical skilk and 
that a student whose vision is impaired must 
KDmpensate heavily for the loss. Students need 
constantly to receive visual stimuli; discriminate 

' one shape from another (acuity)' identify one 
^ shape as it moves (tracking); remember visual 
experiences (memory); and track an' object even 
though the background is absorbing (figure-ground 
differentiation). 

Assess the ability of students to identify sipiilar 
objects, colors, and symbols. Assist those who 
show deficiencies by providing game-like drills that 
emphasize identification procedures. 

Have students differentiate between objects by point 
ing oin which object is larger, smaller, blue, red, 
' square and not round. 

Prepare large-sized symbols of circles, squares, tri- 
angles, and rectangles; and then have students look 
' at facsimiles on a task card and go to a correspond- 
ing large-sized symbol, go through or around it, 
and return for anothef challenge. 

Have students play catch with balls or objects that are 
relatively the same in color as the b^ckgrpund. 

Draw imaginary numbers (letters) in the air and have 
students replicate them with their bodies or a 
' length of rope. ' * 

Play Get Something Bigger by placing a small item on 
the ground and Asking each child, one by onp, to 
get something bigger. Continue untihnothing larger 

♦ is available, Nater Allow cliildren to point and 
describe instead of carrying very large items.' 

Touch various parts^df your body while the children 
watch. Then allow them to touch the same parts 
of their own bodies in the same sequence from 

* memory. 



Task-oriented activities 



Challenge students to: 

Play vwth Blocks. Have them pick out all blocks that 
are the same» stacking all red blocks in one place 
and blues m another. Then have the students 
scramble the blocks and pick out letters that are 
flashed in the order in which they, are flashed. 
Note: Start w^th one letter and build to a series. 

Look at a shape drawn on the board and then 
describe items the students can see that have the 
same shape. 

Throw beanbags at the corresponding shape or color 
on a target. Note. The teacher wiU point to a 
shape or color and then watch .{he student's 
response. 

Play flashhght tag^o that the students can flash ligl^ts 
at objects as instructed by task cards or written 
directions in the order outlined. 

Become look-alikes. Note. The teatther or aide flashes 
a design J and the students niimic the design by^ 
forming it with their bodies or by moving in a like 
pattern. 

Pick out a Ping-Pong ball when it has been mixed 
• with golf balls. 

Differentiate the colors of several balloons. Put like 

balloons toother for garftes or nux unlike ones so 

that there isl^balloon of each color in each small 

gpup. ' ' 

Volley a balloon to themselves, volley with a partner. 
See a word descnbing a movement and then^perform 

that movement (walk, hop» slide, and so on). 
Look at pictures and find objects with similar shapes. 
Watch the shape created by the teacher's (aide's) 

flashlight and form a similar shape.. 
Select a classmate of like height and size as a partner. 
Move in and about all of the designated space in 

response to visual directives without talkinlg to 

anyone or running into^nyone. 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Language Arts and Reading: 

I^elp students whp have obvious visual discnmmation 
problems by color-coding work to reduce unim- 
portant stimuh, ptt)viding many opportunities for 
students to select particular objects from large 
groups of objects, and preparing hidden pictures, 
look-ahke pictures, and tracing activities. Empha- 
size the visual similarities in pictures, movements, 

. and parts of the body (for example, arms and legs 
h;ive linear qualities; hip and arm joints allow for 
, circular movements). 

Use the "follow-the-bouncing-ball" technique for 
finding like shapes. Tetters, or numbers. Prepare 
overlays and project them on the wall. Flash a 
simple task card and allow students with flash- 
lights to bounce beams of light on a similar task 
card. Or provide students *with a desk printout of 
mJny choices and bounce a beam on a letter, 
nunfbbr, or symbol and a^k the students to circle a 
similar one on the answer sheet. 

Play the following games: 

(1) What Is Missing? Show five to seven objects, 
have students cover their eyes while some objects 
are removed, and then ask what is missing, (2) 
Each in Its Place. Anange five to seven items iri 
place, have students cover their eyes while the 
items are rearranged, and then ask the students to 
put eacli thing m its original place, (3) Hideaway. 
Place several items in a bag and ask the students to 
recall what is in the bag. Keep svore and change ^ 
the items often. ' » ' 
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. ^ GbQl 3- Motor skills (Continued) *. ^ ' J . . 

Component: Perceptual Ability-Auditory Discrinunation _ * . . 


Teacher-directed activities 


} 'Task-orieifted a^ivities 


^Suggested multidisciplinary activities 


Realize that^^fekitory 'discrimiriation involves the 
same components as visual discrimination except 
that auditory discrimination deals with hearing 
instead of vision. 
Asisess student response to ayditory stimuli contin- 
ually. See how well the students can follow verbal 
directions, recall pounds, move in response to 
rhythmic soynd, and' repeat various sounds in the^ 
, order heard. * ^ 

Have students play singing games and jump rope to 
\ the accompaniment of chants. Have the students 
* follow X^e verbal directions given in the chants. 
^Provide verbal directions and observe student re- 
sponses as the students move, dance, play games, 
and solve piovement problems. 
Clap a rhythm and see if-students can repeat it. When 
, . it Is apparent that ^students can replicate the 
^ rhythm, ask th'em to^nove to the sound of their 

own beat. ^ 
Have students close their eyes and hop when they 
, hear a whistle; twist when they hear a dap; lie 
down and kick when a bell rings; and get up and 
smile when the words tickle, tickle, tickl^ZTQ 
called out. Note: Mix up the sequence and change 
directions ofteji: 
Have students work on laterality and directionality 
along with auditory discrimination b}^ having the 
students close their eyes and march forward on 
, om clap, backward on two .claps, to the left on 

three claoS. to the risht nn four rlan^ anH amnnH 

and around whenever a drumbeat sounds. Note: 
, Add other directive^ such as T>yist on a shout! and 
Bend 'on a whisper! once the children ai^ ready for 
f ' bigger challenges. 

# 


\ 

Challenge students' to: 
Act out nursery rhymes. 

Sing and act out the song "Itsy Bitsy Spider," 
commercial records that give Audible cues for 
simple and co^npfex movement: patterns, , and 
simple stories such as the story of Hansel and 
Gretel. ' ^ 

Listen to a series of sotinds and identify them in the 
order heard. 

Move to various'^audible chants such as Clickity clack! 
'Clickity cfack! Tickle! Tickle! Tickle! Shhh! Shhh! 
Pow! 

Clo$e their eyes and slowly move toward the beating 
" of a tambourine, the clicking of fingers, or the 

clapping of hand^^V 
Respond to words spoken with different intonations. 

Examples include fl^^^Xo flops but fish flip- 

floa^ flip-flop); sneak (as in a joke; .as in being 

mSSchievous); squish (as in mud; as in spaghetti; as 

in water). ' 
Listen to' foot-tapping patfems and the^ move to 

them. Move in a different way. Move at a different 

level. 

Listen and count the number of different sounds 
heard. Repeat their names in the order heard. 

Close their eyes and stand up when tl^ey hear words 
starting with / (or any other letter cited) and lie 
down when they hear words with b as their first 
letter, roll on .words starting with w, and bcfcome 
perffctly stilln^n words that Start with/. 

Listen to a series of commands to move and then 
perforn\'the commands in the order given. (Exam- 
- pie: Run in place for ten steps. Turn and walk for 
four steps. Sit and stretch. Roll and stand. 
Repeat.) ' ' , 


Language Arts and Reading: ^ , ** 

Help • students who have auditory (!ifficultres by 
involving them in many auditory activities such as 
calling ^ut short series of letters and asking the ^ ^ 
students to je^duce the series on paper, gradually 
• increasing the number of letters gi^en in ihe 
^ series. Ask the students to listen to words or 
'sounds and raise their hands if the words or sounds 
agree. Have the students lie down with their eyes 
closed so that they do « not follow a classntate's 
lead but leam to rely on their own senses. Provide * 
a series of words and ask students to indicate if 
they liave the same ending letter or the same vowel 
or the same beginning letter.^Hiave them learn 
song^ throu^ auditory repetition and have them 
close - their eyes and replicate tl^e sounds, being 
made- by the teacher, aide, or leader (clapping, 
whistling, scratching thd desk, shu/fUng feet, click- 
ing fingers, and singjng). Describe a member of the 
class-'and allow^ eyeryone fo guess whom the 
description fits. Or call out a series of four words, 
three^ b*eginning with the sanje initial consonant 
sound, and ask the students io identify the wobd 
that does not match. ^ 
Play Hide the Spool. Send one student from class and 
hide the spool. Allow the student to reenter. The 

• class claps more loudly whenever the "hunter", is 
far frpm the spool and very softly when the hunter 
is near. This procedure continues until the spool is * 
fou id. Then the game resumes. Play Telephone 
•Poh . -The teacher or aide gives a series of move- # 
ment commands, and the students respond! When- 
ever telephone pole is called, however, all members 
of the class immediately stand up s^aight and^ 
become "telephone poles.*' ^ , y 
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GoqL3: Motor Skills (Continued) 

Componeat: Perceptual Ability-Tactile Discrimination 



Teacher-directed activities 



Realize that the sense of touTuh is one of-the most 
basic of our senses and that if it is enhanced, both 
the auditory and visual senses are stimulated. Point 
out thats in blind people the senses of touch and 
hear4ng are relied on completely for communi- 
cation. 

Have students explore a wide range of tactik experi 
ences and cue them to corresponding words that 
describe the textures with which they are dealing 
, Examples include glass, polished wood; car finish 
(smooth), sand paper^ rough-hewn wobd (rough); 
bolts, bags of sand (heavy), feathers, cotton wads, 
' balloons (light); ^uares, triangles, circles (shapes); 
clay, glue, paste (sticky); spaghetti, paper chps 
(squiggly), ' ' ■ 

Have the stlidents, once they have examined the 
malenals, mbve according to the feelings produced 
by the materials. Then have the students learn to 
match like textures or objects by looking at and 
feeling one and then selecting an article with like 
characteristics. 
Have th^ students next perform the same task 
(identification of hke objects) blindfolded so that 
the sensation of touch is the only sense bein^used. 
Touch various parts of the body of blindfolded 
students and ask the students tb touch themselves 
in the same parts and name the part^ touched. 
Again,,touch several parts ahd ask the students to 
touch the same parts in the same order in which 
they were ipuched by the teacher and to name 
each of the parts aloud. 
Allow students to wrap themselves in different 
materials (for example, paper, cloth, blankets, 
aluminu"hi foil) and then describe the experience. 
This experience shbuld be followed by opportuni- 
ties for creative expression. Suggest that students 
wig^, squiggle, become mired in mud, walk on 
water, avoid an angry bee, and dance as though 
covered with soap bubbles. 



Task-oriented activities ' , 

Challenge Stu3>nts tct.^ ^ 

Play in sand boxes and descnbe the experience. 

Play -in water filled witli soap bubbles and describe 
the experience. 

Touph vanous pieces of playground equipment and 
tell what the texture reminds them of. 

Touch one object and point to another ma^e of the 
same^nd of texture. 

.Rub fuzzy things gently and then move according to 
the feehngs DToduced by the rubbing. 

Reach into a D?ted box (an enclosed box with holes 
through which\{udents can insert their arms) and 
pick up an object (from the many contained in the 
box) that looks like the demonstration object they 
had been allowed to see before they reached into 
the box., ^ 

Reach into a 'blmd^box and select two matching 
objects fro(n thS many found thye. 

Look at and feel simple objects mounted on cards- 
such as string, matches, beads, nbbon, or rubber 
bands-and then select a similar object fr6m a bag. 
Once the object has been selected, have the 
students use the object as a prop for a dance or 
f. simple drama presentation. 

Lie on grass, a blanket, a mat, or a piec^of carpet 
while- blindfolded and identify the material on 
which they are lying. 

Become blindfolded by placing a paper bag over the, 
head and then feel various geometric shapes, 
letters, or numbers.and identify each. * 

Count by feeling an abacus or *a row of tied knots 
while the ieyes are closed. ^ 

Close Jheir eyes and reach into a shallow tub of water 
to select matching items found on the surface o% 
on the bottom. 

Make various costumes from newspaper (a hula skirt, 
African warrior costumes, a dragon, fans); put them* 
on; and dance or mov6 according to their feelings 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 
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Language Arts and Reading: 

Help enhance decoding and vocabulary sfalls by 
writing labels on items used m a tactile activity. 

' Reinforce the use and sight functions of the labels 
as students go through the vanous drills.' 

Combine auditory or visual memory skills with tactile 
activity. Ask students to name the series of object^ 
they are feeling in a blind box. 

Assist studeots to develop oral language skills by 
having them verbalize the feelings produced T)y 
touching different textures. 

Explore abstract capability by having students feei 
and name thick^cutouts of vanous shapes, letters, 
and numbers while blindfolded. 

Ask students JLo listen to directions, recognize the 
purpose of the activity, identify the details of the 
assignment, and, after involvement in tactile activ- 
ity, relate the outcomes as they were experienced. 
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Gool 3: Motor Slqll S (tlontinued) 



Componentf Perceptual Abilities-Coordinated Movements (Eye-Hand; Eye-Foot) - 



Teacher-directed activities 


Task-oriented activities 


Suggested multidisciplinary activities 


Realize that coordinated move'ments refer to the 
execution of more than one perceptual skill 
simultaneously. fNote that-many of the activities 
described in this book call for coordinated move- 
ments. Those activities will not be repeated^here.) 
Provide many combine^ lessons that emphasize 
various coordinated mo^ments because students 
will need to develop gjfoss and fine motor skills to 
pursue learning challenge effectively. 

Have students make hand shadows and "act out the 
various shapes they have made, 

Hdve students go throu^ the ball-handling progres- 
sions previously described in the section on .throw- 
ing and catching and striidng an object without an 
implement. 

Have students drop clothespins into a milk carton and 
play selected table games that require finger 
dexterity. Have them play Jump/ tW Shot, in 
which a beanbag is tied to the end of a long rope 
and the teacher stands in the middle of a circle of 
students and rotates the rop,e 360 degrees, grad- 
ually higher and higher, so that the students will 
have to jump over the rope/ Have the students 
follow footprint and handprint obstacle courses 
set up on the outside courts; walk balance boards 
and complete a variety of activities^-play a numbej 
of different hopscotch games; and jump rope in 
many novel ways. Have the students, play with 
footsie boards (boards with an uneven fulcrum 
upon which students can place a beanbag, step 
hard on the short end, and pop the object up to 
catch it); or have the students go through the 
baH-handling progressions found under task- 
oriented activities. 

Have students ride tricycles or bicycles around an 
obstacle course, stopping at various stations to 
perform activities found on task cards or "silly 
cards.** Plan- so that these activities call for 
coordinated movements. 


Challenge students to go » through braU-handling 
progressions: 

Move the ball around your Body; in and out of the 

space around your legs; over ^our head; behind 

your back; around your head. 
Bounce the ball to yourself; from place to place with 

T>ne hand; with alternating hands; around your 

body; around and in and out of obstacles; under 

your leg and over your leg. , 
Bounce the ball high ahd low; with one hand; with 

the other hand; while clapping; two times between* 

each bounce; in all directions. Don't lose control. 
Catch a rolling ball; a ball coming right at you; a ball 

thrown too high, to the left, or to the right; a 

bouncing ball. , 
Stop or trap a kicked ball that is rolling on the 

ground; that is in the air. 
Throw a 'ball to yourself in many different ways; 

throw it to a partner; play catch and don't miss 

ten times in a row. 
Throw a ball back and forth to a partner while a third 

person tries to intercept (going into the middle if 

the opponent touches the ball). 
Kick a stationary ball straight; kick a moving ball 

with control; kick a moving ball frOm place to 

place (dribble). 
Bat a ball back and forth with a partner over a line; 

play twosquare, foursquare. 
Hit the baUjnto the air so that a partner can catch it; 

' hjMhe ball so that a partner can hit it back; 
.''''^Atinue to rally by volleying the' ball. 
Hit the ball under control with another part of the 

body^(heading as in soccer). 
Knock down milk cartons or bowling pins. by rolliJf^a 
* ball from a gradually inereasing distance. 
Play a safe ^me of tag or dodge ball ^vith- several 

' balls; with one ball. i 
Shoot baskets; center and pass a footMi}T-p«fU,:wJ 




Reading and Language Arts; Mathematics: 

Have students execute these fine motor skills to 
enhance coordifttipn: 

Pin clothespins on a rope^ % 
String beads. 
Play with pegboards. 
Put. puzzles together. ^ 
Finger paint various shapes, symbols, letters, or 
numbers. 

Play target toss. Throw beanbags at colorful targets 
and keep score or call out the colors hit or the 
shape the beanbag became. 

Dance the tinikling. 

Dance with a Chinese jump rope. , 
Frace letters or numbers. 'Form letters in seqti^nce. 
Complete dot-to-dot drawings. 
Use various tools such as s?:issors, cookie cutters, 
hammer an^ saw kits. 



' God o- AAotor Skills (Continued) 

Component: Combined Movements— Without Equipment 



reafeher-directed "activities 



Task-oriejit«d activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Realize that (^(bined movements can be reflected in 
many activities. Those listed here include pinging 
games, dramatic activities, simple ^m^s, and 
rhythmic exploration. »^ 

Point out that many^ enjoyable activities can help 
make students fit, teach them new songs, and 
clyjfenge them to move in many ways, 

Havd^udents march in place to a rousing song. 
Encourage erect posture, use oT the arms in 
opposition, and maintenance of an equal rhythm*! 
Allow them to njarch all about the area aslong as 
^ they do not leave the identified general space or 
bump into anyone or anything. Occasionally, have 
them freeze and shake an identified part of the 
body or become a idramatic character. Then 
unfreeze them \and allow the marching to c6n- 
'tinue. As students become older and more coordi- 
nated, do a grand march to the accompaniment of 
the "Colonel Bogey Ktoch" from the motion 
picture The Bridge over thh River Kwau , . • 

Have the class l^^m and/perform th^se favorite 
singing dances: "Farmer in the Dell," "GoJRoupd 
and 'Rouncj the Village," "Paw Paw PatcU," 
"Bingo," "0! Suzanna,^' "Virginia 1^1,^' and 
"Hokey Pokey," 

Use commercial records to help students leam the 
partj of the body, directions, laterality, locomotor 
and nonlocomotor movements. 

Have students combine locomotor and nonlocomotor 
movements to create a sequenced pattern they can 
repeat continually with or without rhythnis. 

Have the student^ read a favorite story or poem and 
then find ways to tell the story tnrough movement. 

Have the students call out things tl^ey see and have 
groups of students move as those things might 
move. # ^ ' - 
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Challenge students to: 

Move in different"" ways to square , dance music, 
waltzes, marches, and fleeted classics; • * 

Perform as many roll progressions as feasible (log roll, 
egg roll, side roll, simple routines, log roll, egg roll, 
three-man shuffle, forward roll, forward roll series, 
moderate routine— leg roll, side roll, forward roll- 
leapfrog to forward roll to leapfrog, backward 
roU). 

Create and perform combination movements, using 
locomotor, nonlocomotor, and tumbling-aCGvities. 
Move hke animals-as many as possible (bear,'*rabbit, 

crab, frog, kangarcw), seal, elephant, gorilla). 
Use as many different ways of moving as possible 
while going through a maze created by the bodies 
of their classmates. 
Play Statues. The class forms one line, and aleader 
goes to the finish line. At the signal the leader 
turns his or her back on the class and begins to 
count. The dass members run, hop,^#r skip 
forward. When the leader turns around after 
finishing the count of tSi, all try to freeze. Tl\ose 
, who are detected as being inmdtion a*re sent back 
to the starting Une. The object is to get to the 
finish line first to become the leader. 
Play Mouse Trap. A few students ("trappers*')&form a 
circle. Five students ("mice") stand outiide the 
circle. At a signal the trappers hold up their joined 
hands and walk cloakwise. The mice xun into and 
out of the* trap. When Snapf i^ caM^d, the trappers 
put their arms down and Catch any mice inside. 
.The trapped mice join the circle. The last mouse 
left untrapped^s the champion, 
ay vgriatfons of popular tag gam^s like Stoop Tag, 
Balance Tag, or Circle Exchange Tag. (Circle 
Exchange Tag is like Steal thjJ Bacon except that 
the students whose numbers are called try to 

* exchange places withbut being tagged by the 

• person who is "it.") * 
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Goal 3: Motor Skills (Continued) 

Component: Combined ^ovements-with Small Apparatus 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Provide opportunities for students to use tires, wands, 
ropes, hoops, balls, beanbags, parachutes, paddles, 
scoops, rackets, stilts, footsie boards, balance 
boards, and mazes' made from tires, chairs, wands, 
hoops tied together, cones, posts, mats. 

Encourage students to combine movements already 
learned .with creative activity. Emphasize that the 
basic principter'of opposition, weight transfer, eye 
focus, and cor!centration should be applied when- 
ever manipulative skills are part of an activity. 

Point out that when they first use stilts, students 
must move like bears-first one side and then the 
other-until they feel confident. Then they should 
be able to move normally. 



Challenge students to perform these and other activi- 
ties with lires set in a maze : ^ 

Step (jump) into and out'€^£/the tires, moving from 
one tire to another without touching the sides of 
the tire. o 

Run through the tires, putting only one foOt in each. 

Run across the edges of the tires without losing one's 
balance. 

Hop through the tires on the right (left) foot. 
Jump Oeap) across, the tire$ without touching them. 
Bounce on the edge of a tire ten times and then sit 
down. 

Keep one foot inside the tire and move around the 
tire. * 




^Language Arts and Reading, 

Teach these vocabulary words^: tires, hoops, stilts, 
bails, ^beanbags, wands, parachutes, paddles, rack- 
ets, scoops, footsie boards, balance boards, Inaze, 
cones, mats, posts, tying, tied, trick, stunt, ac- 
tivity. 

Have students get and put away various kinds of 
apparatus oh verbal command to check the stu- - 
dents' auditory comprehension/ 

Allow studentsto teach one another various tricks. 
Encourage the students-to use complete sentences 
in their dialogue. . ' 

Have students tell or write about their adventures 
while using stilts, footsie boards, or rojjes. - 

■ . - • / 
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Goal 3= Motor SKills (Continued) 



Component: Combined Movements- with SmaH Apparatus (Continued) 



. . Teacher-directed activities 


Task-oriented activities 


Suggested multidisciplinary activities 


Establish safety rules for the use of implements so 
that students are aware of their personal 
responsibilitifes'o 

Have students who have mastered long rope jumping 
use such jump rope chants as "HickoiY^.X)ickory, 
Dock," 'Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear," "High ^ 
Higher" ("I asked my mother for 15 cents,/To see 
the elephant jump the fence./He jumped sp. high, 
he reached the sky,/ And never came back till the 
Fourth of July."), "Hot Pepper," and "Rock the 
Cradle." , " 

Have students play games in small groups so that they 
can be active most of the time. Suggested activities 
include seven-person dodge ball; tw6-on-one keep- 
away; long base; and circle pin throwball. (In circle 
pin throwball five persons make a circle, an^ a ' 
sixth person gets in$ide of the*circle and tries to 
protect a bowling pin while others try to bowl it 
over. The inside man is replaced by the successful 
bowler.) 

Have students play these standard games (see the 
Califoma "red book"): Jump the Shot, Squirrels 
in Trees, Crows and Cranes, Flowers and the Wind, 
Steal the Bacon, and Circle Call Ball. 

Set up a maze, using hoops tied together, chairs, 
mats, cones, tires, and wands. Have students go 
throu^ the maze, using as many different ways of 
moving as possible. 


Challenge students to perform these activities with 
wands: ,^ 

Hold a wand with both hands ai)d step over it and 
back. 

Hold the wand with both hands, move it over the 
head and behind the back, and then step over the 
wand.^ 

Hold the wand, sit down cross-legged, and stand up 

again Without using one's hands pr arms for help. 
Balance the wand in your hand li^ 
* down, kneel, and stand again. 
Balance the wand m another way and perform three 

different stunts. 
Drop the wand, let it bouncef then calch it vMh it is 

still in the air. ^ 
Be creative and use the wand as six -different 

imaginative things. 

Challenge students to perform these activities with 
ropes: 

Form the rope into a circle and sit inside the circle. 
Form the rope into a circle and tightrope walk 
around it. 

Jump (hop, leap) into and out of the rope circle. ^ 
Make tKe rope a line. Walk forward (backward) on 

the rope. Walk a grapevine over the rope without 

disturbing the straight line/ 
Make the rope into a pinwheel (or any other shape). 

Make the same shape with the body. ' 
Hold the rope in bo^ hands and jump consecutively 
J ' 20 times. 

Jump rope with a double jump (sin^e jump, step- 
over, crossover, hot pepper, double spin). 

Create an original jump rope pattern without (with) 
music. 

Participate in i, Chinese jump rope session. 


* 

^^^^^^^ 
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Go6l 3: Moror Sl^fs (Continued) 

Component: Combined Movements-wkh Small Apparatus (Continued) 



-TeacheiKlirected activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 




Challenge students to perform these activities with 
iioops: 

^oU the hoop forward (backward) in a straight line (a 
circle).. 

Spin the hoop as thoughTt were an eggbeater. 
Throw the hoop up and catch it before it hits the 
floor. 

Roll the hoop so that it will return. 
Rotate the hoop with the head, n^ck, upper arms, 
lower arms, wrists, hips, thighs, knees, and ankles. 
Jump rope, using the hoop instead of a rope. 
Play catch with a partner. 

Ring the hoop around a partner who stands at least 

three meters away. 
Create four things to do with the hoop other than 

those already accomplished. 

Challenge students to perform these activities with 
balls or d^ck tennis rings: 

Throw the object into the air and catch.it with two 

hands (one hand). » 
Throw the object high into the air^md do something 

else before catching it. 
Balance the object behind the neck and walk for 

three meters, 
Bouncf and catch the object three times in a row. 
Roll the object to a partner. 
Play catch as fast as possible. 
Throw the implement at different levels to a partner. 
Bounce the object to a partner. 
Move farther away and continue playing catch. 
Do four new and varied things with the ball or ring. 

Have the , students perform these activities with 
parachutes: 

Make an inflation, a tent, a mushroom, a hideaway, a 
flyaway (release simultaneously at the highest 
' point of inflation). 



Art: , ^ * 

Encourage several students to make a rope design and 
then create a game to play, usmg the undisturbed 
design. , 

Have students make scoops from old bleach bottles 
and decorate the^oops with bright colors. 




Goal 3: Motor SWIls (Continued) 

Componeht: Combined Movements— with Small Apparatus (Continued) 



Teachef-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 




Play bail shake. Divide parachute holders into two 
halves. Put balls on the parachuterand iristruct the 
class members to send the balls off the parachute 
on their opponents' side, ^ 

Exercise by having the students grip the edge^f the 
parachute firmly, plant their feet, and Uan back 
for six seconds; turn outward and grasp^ the 
parachute waist high with the arms extended; and, 
on a signal, roll the parachute up simultaneity, 

Make up six games ^^ch a parachute is used 



Challenge students to perform these activities with 
paddles, rackets, or scoops: 

Rally an'^bject to themselves. 

Hit the -ball (balloon, and so on) wWlc holing the 

implement behind 'the back; high; low; t<rtR^ide; 

uiider^leg. 

Rally objects against a wall and hit them on the fly 

after a bounce. 
Rally with a partner, * 
Create six more things to do with the implements. 

Challenge students to perform these activities on tin 
cans or woQden stilts: 

Stand on both still3 withou t losing balance. 

Take one step (several steps). 

Walk backwards (sidewards). 

Walk along a line; around a circle. 

Walk in the shape bf a ^tan^e without turning the 

body around, '''^ 
Step over a- low obstacle. 
Balance on one stilt. 
Climb stairs. 

Change the body level while walking on stilts. 

Move slowly; then quickly; then slowly. 

Walk v/ith stilts very close together.; very wide apart. 

Walk in time to marching music. 

Create some new stunts to demonstrate to others. 



Psychology and Social Behavior: 

Provide opportunities for students to work in pairs 
with one piece of apparatus. Observe the degree of 
cooperation and diaring. Help those who are 
selfish to learn to be more cooperative. 




Science: 

Talk about fulcrums and footsie boards, DiVuss the 
creation of force and the effects of gravity on an 
# object. Review th^ principles , of balance. 
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Goal 3: Motor Sibils (Continued) 

Component: Combined Movements— with Small Apparatus (Contmued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Taskoriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 
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ChaDenge students to perform these activities with 
footsie bo^ds: 

Put a beanbag on the board, step on the other end of 

• the board, and catch the flying bag. 

Repeat the previous activity but turn completely 

around (or clap three times) before catching the 

beanbag. 

Catch the flying bearibag on the head without asi^g 
the hands. 

Catch the flying beanbag pn some othet part of the 

body; on stiD another part. 
Flip the board ,with such force that the beanbag goes 

over the head and is caught behind the body. 
Create four tricks involving the* footsie, board and two 

beanbags. Tell a classmate bow-4o do the new 

-tricks. 

Challenge students to perform these activities on 
balance boards: i 

Stand on the board and do something else. 
Look at others uliile balancing. 
Touch parts of the body (head, shoulders, knees, 
nose, ankTes, neck) without losing one's balance. 
Balance on one foot, then on the other. 
Kclcup an object while balancing oneself. 
Bounce a ball under control ^lile balancing oneself. 
Tum all around and s^and on the toes. 
Make up six original tricks. 



Mathematics: / 

Set up various adventure courses in \^ch different 
pieces of apparatus are used. Prepare task cards 
that call Tor 4ome kind of numerical response, for 
example. Hop three times and bounce \he ball six 
times (Repeat), JO into and out of four hoops and 
then run ten meters; go under three hurdles and 
over two, then tum around four times. Watch the 

. ; students to see if they can follow the directions 
accurately. 
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Goal -3: Moror 5l<Jlls (Continued) 

Component: Combined Movements-with Large Indoor Apparatus 



Teacher-directed activities 
-r- 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 
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Improve perceptual sldlls by providing a wide variety 
of activities to D^performed on balance beams, 
vaulting boxes, mats, stairs, tables, ladders, and 
StegelS. Allow many opportunities'for the students 
so that they can successfully accomplish each of 
the feats. Give verbal reinforcement as the stu- 
de nts complete the ac tivities, 
"Teach students to focus on a point on the wall so' that 
they will not have to look at their feet while 
working on the balance beam. 

Add to the difficulty of tasks assigned so that the 
students will have to improve balance, courage, 
and concentration. Realize that having students 
merely repeat activities already learned may be a 
waste of instructional time. Students will re^at' 
those feats many times durii^ free play or recess. 
Plan to use instructional time for ongoing, pro- 
gressive challenges. 

CreateT)Osters illustrating various tumbling stunts and 
walks. Label each stunt and walk on each poster in 
large ^letters so that students will associate thje 
word and the letters with the movement illus- 
trated. Reirtforce this learning by having students 
teU, in complete sentences, what activity they are 
performing. * ! - ' 

Reemphasi25e the way in which a soft landing can be 
attained: Bend the knees, hips, and ankles to 

* absorb the shock of the jump; extend the arms to 
maintain balancer; look up and focus on a target to 
have a point of orientation. 

Set up bgsic safety rules so that mats are put in place 
before jumping off steps or vaulting over boxes 
begins; enough space is allowed for work on mats 
aii4 tables; arid a quiet atmosphere for Ifearning is 
maintained .when classmates are worldng on the 
beSifs, mats, and so on. ^ • 

Consider using a station teaching approach when 
working with indoor apparatus so that the children 
can be involved with a mim'mum amount of 
waiting time. ' 
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Challenge students to perform these activities on a 
balance beam: 

Stand on the beam and makeyarious shapes with^the 
' body. 

Walk across^the beam, pause, turn, and walk back. 
Look up while walking. 

Walk heel to toe across and back slowly; then quickly. 
W^k halfway across, balance on one foot, turn, and 

walk back to the starting point. 
Walk across the beam, holding the arms out like 

airplane wings. . 
Crawl across the beam. 

Go to the middle of the beam, sit down, stand up, 

and continue across the beam. 
Go across the beam sideways; backwards. 
Hop on the beam while walking across it (hop over a 

beanbag or through a hoop). 
Cross the beam with the eyes closed. 
Do at least four different balance stunts on the beam 

(foot and knee, hand and knee, one foot only, 

push-up position, and so on). 

Challenge students to perform these activities in 
conjunction with, a vaulting box {Note. The 
placement of a mat over a sawhorse produces an 
adequate vaultmg obstacle if a vaulting box is not . 
available.): ' ' 

Find a way of getting over the obstacle. , 

Get Qn without using the hands. 

Place your hands on top of the tox, vault upward, 

and jump down. 
Run toward the box, spring, place the hands on top 

of the box, ^nd swivel the hips and legs up and 

over the box. 
Go across the box in another way. 



Language Arts and Reading. 

Provide as much concentrated balancing activity on 
apparatus as possible to enhance .perceptual quali- 
ties useful in academic work. 
Teach these vocabulary words: balance beam, v^ult- 
^ ing box, mats, stairs, tables, ladder, Stegel, air- 
borne, spring, rungs, beams, sides, combine, ' 
combination. 
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Goal 3'^oror Skills (Continued), 

ComponentyOi^ombined Movements— with Large Indoor Apparatus (Cpntinue4) 



Teacher^ected activities 



Instruct students that they shodld not hop or jump 
backwards over or between the rungs of the 
gladder. ^ ' 
Have students set up a Stegel m a 
Ehcourage them .to explore thi 
which they can climb up onto 
and dismount. 
Set specific tasks:* Qimb up the 'StegeL ia two 
different \^ays; go ut> and dowfF the Stegel^as fast 
(slow) as possible ;'move^ across the Steg&l without 
using the feet; go over two b^ams and under one. 




ety of ways, 
ways in 
cross it, 




Task-oriented activities 



challenge students to perform these nfovementis on 
mats (see the appendix for descriptions): 

* .^'^ 
Perform movements such -^ the bear walk, crossover, 

gorilla walk, crab walk, Elephant walk, seal walk, 
.heel'toe walk, inchworm^alk, frog jump, kanga- 
roo hop, rabbit jump, three4egged vfalk (lame 
dog), upswing. 

Perform movements such as. the egg sit; V-seat 
balance; one-fourth, onelialf, and whole top spin; 
turk stand; thread the needle; coffee grinder. 

Perform folrward rolls; backward rolls. 

Perform double stunts such as the Chinese getup, 
bouncing ball, wring the^shrag, and double walk. 

Perform balance stunts^such as the front scale, tripod, 
tip-up, snail, and bicycle. 

Perforj^ combinations of any of the movements 
previously identified. 

Creat^anejv stunt. 

Ch^^nge students* to perform these activities on 
stairs: 

Go u^ and down the stairs, touching eaijh step. ^ . 

Go up and down, touching every othe^ step. 

Hop up. the steps and walk down. 

Qose the eyes and walk up, open the eyes and walk 

down. ^* ^ 

Jump from the second step and land softly. 
Jump from' the third (fourth, fifths ^nd so on) step 

onto a mat and keep-balanced. 
Jump and turn halfway around and land softly on the 

mat. 

Jump and land inside a hoop on the mat. ^ 
Jump, do any trick, anS land inside the hoop. . 
Create a new activity to perform on the stairs. 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Art: 

Have students draw stick- figures representing animal 
-walks and tumbling stunts. ^ 

Have students design various ways in v^ch a Stegel 
can be set up. 

Have students draw sketches of cla^Sfflii|s peij^orming 
on the various pieces of. apparatus^^ 
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Goal 3'. Motor Sibils (Continued) 

■Componentf Combined Movements-with Large Indoor Apparatus (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities ^. ^ 
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Challenge students^o perform these activities on and 
around a sturdy table: 

Get oh the table, run acrossit, and jump off softly. 
Get on the table without using the hands^ stand, and 

then jump off softly. ^ 
Jump off the table ^ver a wand held by the 

-ins^cior. 
Jump oj^ and land inside a hoop; a tire. 
Go across the table on some part of the body other 

than the feet; on some other part of the tody. 
Leave the table in differei\t ways; that is, for 

example; jump, jump and cliclc the heels, turn 
/ while jumping, and leap. ' * * 

Go lacrossthe table vAvIq being very tall; very short. 
Go* across with a partner in step and jump off the 

same way. 

Find more %ays to get on the table, across the table, 
and off the table. 

Oiallenge students to perform these activities with a 
ladder: # 

Walk betweeii the ru^g;5 of the ladcfer. 
Run between the rungs of the ladder. 
Jump between the rungs of the ladder. 
Hop between the rungs of the ladder. 
Alternate jumping and hopping. 
Go into and out of the windows of the ladder as. it 

r^tsonitsside. 
Go througji the windows of the. ladder while moving 

backward. ■ - ' - 

Balance and walk forward (backward) on ijxe rungs of 

the ladder. ^ 
Walk forward (backward) with one fopt on each of 

the side beams. 
Walk backward on the left-side beam and return 

backward on the right-side beam. 
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Goal 3= Motor Skills (Continued) 

Xomponent: Combined Movements>^with Large Indoor Apparatus (Continued) 



Teachernii reeled acfivities ^ 



V- 




Combine any of the previous challenges and create' a 
different way in which to go across the length of 
thp ladder. 

&>%ross the ladder like*^ dog, rabbit, bear, crab, 

frog, or snake. 
Walk on the sides^ (rungs) of the ladder and bounce a- 

ball between each rung. 
Dribble a seven-inch ball between the rungs of the 

ladi}er whfle walking on the outside of the ladder. 
Hold a ball between the knees and jump on the rungs ^ 

like q kangaroo for the length of the ladder. 

challenge students to pej'form these activities on a 
, St€gel: 

Perform all of the activities on the ladder, together 
with any of the activities on the balance beam and 
\f ' a^any combinations as can be created. 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested muhidi^plinary activities 
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Goal 3- Motor Sibils (Continued) 

"Component: Combined Movements-rwitfi Permanent Outdoor Apparatxis 



Teacher-directed activities 



Realize that climbing and hanging skills can be greatly 
enhanced through work done on outdoor 
apparatus. 

Teach students to grasp the bars firmly in either an 
overhand, underhand (reverse), or combined grip. 
\ Emphasize that the students should u6e two hands 
^ ' vAien hanging. 
Have a student demonstrate the conect manner of 
mounting a piece of equipment with an overhand 
grip-thumbs under the bar and the fi^igers over it; 
underhand grip-thumbs under the bar and patos 

* turned toward the performer; and combined grip- 
one hand overhand and one hand underhand. 
Encourage the students to think out their perfor- 
mance on the apparatus so that they tan select the 
appropriat^grip before starting. 

Establish safety rules bcSs^^ any of the apparatuses 

* used. Limit to'' ei^t the number of students 
allo^^ to use .a piece of apparatus at one time 
and hav^ students not using the apparatus stand 
clear to avoid injuries* Require all students ih 
move toward and away from equipment on a 
predetermined pathway to avoid collisions* Insist 
that no pushing, pulling, scuffling, or bodily 
contact', of any kind occur within or around the 
apparatus. Encourage all perfoirm^ to travel in 
the same ^direction and not meet t)r pass one 
another except under the direct supervision of the 
instructor. Ftohibit the standing on top of or 
jumping from one bar, rung, or ring to another. 

' Have students demonstrate activities that can be 
performed on each piece of apparatus andjpoint 
out what coordination is necessary for the-4msfer 
of body wei^t and proper dismountiifg technique 
to travel smoothly, land softly, and maintain 
balance. 

Use jthe station teaching approach so that most 
students can be active. 



Task-oriented activities 



Challenge students to: 

Jump up and grasp a chinning bar, hang, and drop 

softly to the ground. 
Climb -a ladder to a slide, horizontal ladder, or braced 

ladder without skipping any rungs, using the^ 

principle of oppositipn so t}iat the arms, legs, and 

back are used Jor the climb. 
Qimb a ladder so 'that one leads with a different foot 

each time. 

Cross over a horizontal laddeTr, using a handover-hand 
technique. 

Climb a rope or pole, using the hands and feet, and 
return to the ground by reversing the climbing 
action. 

Run tojvard a rope, jump and grasp it, and swing 
forward ^^d back. I^op fromjthe rppe at the back 

* of the swing and land ?oftly on *ffie balls of the 
feet. 

Hang on a swinging rope and pretend to be riding; 
, bicycle as fast^ possible. 
Climb Ground the lowest level of apparatus, using 

ovediandgnp and keeping one hand and one foot 

orf thTBar((joing Around the'Town). 
Climb from the fir^t level to the second and back to 

the first over and over until the starting point is 

reached (Going up and down the Tunnel). 
Climb around the apparatus at the lowest level, the 

second level, and the iimd level and then climb 

down through the inside of the apparatus (Going 

Around the Mountain). 
Travel jfcfoss the parallel bars. Do a dip on one end. 

* Encourage students to keep their knees bent while 
dipping to protect the lower back. 

Perform modified pull-ups on the low turmng bar, 
gradually increasmg the number of pull-ups 
performed 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 
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Gool 3= Motor SIdlls (Continued) 

Combined Movements-with PennanentOutdoor Apparatus (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 




Do hip circles and .play Skin the Cat on the Ipw 
Turning bar and later on the chinning bar. Note: 
Hip circles are performed by bracing to a straight- 
arm support on the chinning bar, turning the 
hands to an underhand grip, tuckjng the head, and 
rolling around the bar. Skin the Cat is performed 
• by holding the bar with an underhand grip; 
swinging the legs forward and up to and under'the 
bar and backward between the arms, With the 
body turning from the shoulders until the feet are 
touching the ground; and returning to the starting 
position by making the movements in reverse. 

Jiang and ride an imaginary bicycle from the chinning 
bar. 

Hang and swing pn the chinning bar;-'3o a bent-arm 
hang; and do a pull-up, using an overhand grip. 

Hang and -swing forward on the monkey bars. Keep 
the knees bent. 

Perform a single ring travel across the monkey bars. 

Do something creative on each piece of apparatus. 



r 

'J 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 
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Language Arts^nd Reading: * 

Teach these vocabulary words: turning bar, chiiining 
bar, horizontal ladder, firemanV pole, jungle gym, 
monkey bars, climbing pole, climbing ropes, slide, 
swings,, parallel bars, dip, pull-up, hip circle, 
opposition, grips, overhand, underhand, and ^com- 
bination. ''V ' 

Have studeiitsjnake up adventures that involve heroiif' 
dilemmas. Allow them to*.*escape*' by holdi;Rg onto 
the bridge (piece of apparatus) as their "captors** 
pass by. Let them tell of their "nearonisses'* and 
"close calls." Encourage them to use complete 
sentences. ' 

Art: 

Have students draw sc^nes^from the playground, 
showing classmates playing on the various pieces 
of apparatus. Ask the students to name each piece 
of apparatus and to describe how it feels to travel 
across the bar-br rings. 




GoqI 3= Motor Mis (Continued) 

Component: Skilled Movements— Advanced Combined Movements 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Realize that most of tljie activities described in ttds 
publication call for skilled responses and that what 
is described is the sequencing or patterning of 
movements ftom simple to complex. Instnxct 
students, to concentrate on moving ei^ciently and 
to experiment in responding to increasin^y diffi- 

_ cult challenges. For example, walking in one 
di/ection can be jnade more challenging by walk- 
in^atross a balance beam in many directions with 
increased speed in time to rhythmic accompani- 
ment or at different levels. 

Assess^the growth and development of motor skills 
acqtusition by having students respond to pat- 
terned movements created by the^nstructor (for 
example, walk to the right, hop l^t, jump up and 
down, and roll over); create movement pattems of 
their own in generd space, on mats, or on pieces 
of apparatus (for example, mount a chinning bar, 
perfoim Skin the Cat, and make a sin^e knee roll 
to a dismount); group to build a pyramid; perform 
a miniiTiunl of four differed stunts on mats; or 
successfully play a modified game of wall ball, 
foursquare, line soccer, or kickbalL 

Provide opportunities for students to polish their 

. advanced skills by devising problem*solving situa- 
, tions prompting the effective merging of mental 
and phyjicBl response. Examples include the 
following: 

Can you tum around three times while slowly 
^ crossing a balance beam and carrying a beanbag 

on your head? 
Can 'you take your weight on your hands and 
, sustain it there for five seconds? 
Can you control a soccer ball vAnk dribbling it 

with your feet around obstacles? 
Can you run to a spot, tum quickly, deceive a 

tossed ball, and dribble it with your hands back 

to the starting position? 




Have students perform these combined movements. 
Jump in place and clap the hands over the head. ( 
Jump rope without missing and travel in a large circle! 
"Jump into and out of a tire ten times without 

touching the sides or falling down. 
Run to a line, reverse quickly, and hop back tbohe 

starting line without putting the xionhopping foi 

down. 

Slide to a line and re tum, keeping the kneesjbent. 
Throw a ball through a moving hoop two out of three 

times from a distance o^ree meters. 
Kick a moving ball so ^at a moving partner can 

receive it. 

Play soccer keep-away with two friends so that the 
two with the ball move across a minimum distance 
of ten meters, kicking the ball back and forth at 
least four times and keeping control of the ball 
away from the third person, who actively pursues 
it. 

Play catch with a partner and keep on the move at all 

times (use baUs, Frisbees, or footballs). 
Roll a hoop downhill and back uphill. 
Spin a hoop around a part of the body while 

throwing and catching a beanbag ten times. 
Field a rolling ball and throw it accurately to a 

classmate five meters away. 
Hita thrown ball with a bat four out cJfTive times. 
Rally a ball against a wall, using only the hands (using 

a racketj., ^ 

Oiallenge students to: 

Create a movement pattern involving five locomotor 
and four norilocomotor movements. 

Mqye onto, over, and across various pieces of appa- 
ratus in different ways. 

Find ways to take the body Weight onto the hands to 
travel from one place to another. 

Throw balls accurately into a trash can target in four 
different ways. 
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Language Arts and Reading. 

Teach these vocabulary words skills, skilled, combi- 
nations, simple, complex, professional ("pro"), 
physical education, patterns, sequence, advanced. 
Talk about how writers and poets create by using 
words to make sentences an'd whole st^o^ or 
loems. Pomt out that performers of spo^ 
use moyement to express themselves creati? 
garnet and routmes. En^phasize that creative ef 
comes about as a result of concentrated thuikmg 
?8TTTbined with ideas and talent. 

Ark' * ' 

Discuss design and proportion. Pomt out the shapes 
an artist starts with m basic sketches to ensure 
conect proportion in the finished product. Con- 
•trast this situation with the anticipation a skilled 
performer must have*to Intercept a movingjjall or 
send an object to a moving partner. 

Sdience: 

Talk about' how scientists begui with a hypothesis and 
^ then, throu^ trial and enor and estimates, at- 

^ tempt to prove or disprove thejr stated theory. 
Have students .study Madame Curie and Jonas 
Salk. Point out how students will also have to use 
the trial and error process when facing some of 
their physical education challenges. 

Music: 

Discuss how creative cgmposers think of a melody 
^and then, with much effort, fit it into a score. 
Contrast the thou^t processes of composers with 
the thou^t processes of those skilled in sports. 
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Gdol 3: Moror Sibils (Continued) 

Component: Skilled Movements-Creative Games 



Suggested^nTSltidisciplinary activities 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Stimulate the environment in wiiich creative games 
are, played by gradually allowing students to make 
more d^sions about movement. Encourage stu- 
dents l^^ork independently, m small groups, and 
as aides to one another. 
V Enter into creative games only after students have 
had many successful expenences with the appara- 
tus or movements to be used in the creative 
activity. 

Start on creative games by asking students t^do 
things in a different way. That is, ask them t<ndd 
another movement to the announced senes or 
pattern toTind out what would happen {{(name of 
some element) were* changed; or to create a 
routine or activity th^ could be performed within 
the sjiiace allocated for the class and m accordance 
with the regular class safety rules. Once students 
have demonstrated that they are consistently 
responsible and are able to operate within the 
bounds of reason, more and more opportunities 
for making choices, creating solutions to stated 
problems, and creating class or group games should 
be provided. ^ 

Help students succeed in creatmg games by asking 
, questions or providing a range of choices appro- 
priate for student consideration in response to 
certain questions: Who will play? Where will they 
play? What equipment wiU be used? What forma- 
tion or type of organization will be used? Wiat 
movement(s) will be used? What is the purpose of 
the game? What are the rules (include scoring if 
appropriate)? 

Have students make up games in response to partial 
directions. For exaAple^ ask students to make up a 
game for two persons who will stand in their own 
personal space, using (to be decided). The purpose 
and rules of the gaine will be (to be decided). 



0 * 

Challenge students to create games in response to the 
- /ollowing instructions: 

Work with one classmate and create a way in which 

to go from one place to anomeir, doing at least 

three diff^nt things in unison.^ v " 

Select two classmates^and make up a game in which 

three balls and a cnair are used. Concentrate on 

dribbling skills. 
Create a dodging and darting game io be played with 

four classmates. 
Create a game to begl^^ with three classmates in 

which water^sHwJwooden paddles are to be used. 

Do not allow the water to spill from the cups. 
Make up a competitive game in which coffee can lids 

and a trash can are uked. Play the game with three 

other students. 
Create a game in which balloons and nylon paddles 

are used and a time limit is set. Concentrate on 

rallying or hitting for accuracy. ' 
Create a game that emphasizes balano^pvarying levels, 

and the use of beanbags. Play *the game \vi}h three 

classmates. 

Use a ball and create a game for six students that calls 
for constant movement at varying speeds. * 

Han a cooDerative gam§ in which an activity that' 
jrequires%isk, balance, and inverted positions is 
* used. Play the game with four bther students. 

Create a plan for 6reatinga game! 



Language Arts and Reading: 



Teach these vocabulary words: 'responsibility, self- 
direction, game, classmate, rules, equipment, orga* 
nization, purpose, objective, formation, problem, 
solution, competitive, cooperative^ inverted. 

Have students make up games that call for "the 
formulation of letters or words. 

Have students make Up games that call for the 
response t6 words. 

Have -students make a card file of their best creative \ 
games. Schedule some of the games for field days 
or PTA demonstrations at school. 

Psychology and Social Behavior: 

Point out that it is good practice to^hink ^througji 
what is essential before decisions are made. Have 
students discuss why rules are necejsary for their 
games to be successful. Compare/tneir findings to 
the need for school ruleSj/Kifety rules, and 
society's rules. 

Mathematics and Social Studie 

Challenge students to apply ftie games questions to. 
the development of a game in mathelnatics or' 
social studies. Let the students play the new game, 
# 

Science: 

Challenge students who show great interest in science 
to make up a name game for the parts of the body, 
the bonesj or the muscles. Let the students play 
the riew game» 




Gool 3vMotor Skills (Continued) 

Component: Skilled Movements-Creative Expr^ssi^ 



Teacher-directed activities 



Tas^-oriented acti^ties 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Recognize that creative expression is.observable^in a 
^ student's posture, facial/expressions, and move- 
ments. Encourage spontaneous and open crefativity 
by providing enthusiastic, dramatic, and natural 
challenges frequently. Reinforce creative effort 
and refrain ffdm embarrassing or ridiculing stu^r 
dents in'front of their classmates. , , , ' 
Ask students' to respond to words such as wiggle, 
s^uiggle, squish, boo, windy, r^iny, dark, spark, 
sneak, creep. Ri^, run, run! Tickle, tickle, tickle. 
Silly, hilly, bumpy, mud Narrow/, wide, flat, tall 
Beat crab, cat, dog, camel, otter, skunk, 'horse, 

Pla^A music to elicit Insights into student feelings. Play 
:iassical music, hillbilly tuifes, pop and rock music, 
nurseiy rhymes, music easy to listen to, or snappy 
•marches. Lead the students into tKe activity with 
« planned tasks or challenges; and, if the students, 
are mature enough to be somewhat self-directed, 
allow them to create injUvidual or group responses 
hx compositions. 
Use props such as scarves, boxes, lengths of material, 
nev^papers, corrugated cardboard, balloons^ leaves, 
feathers, or nbbons to motivate and stimulate 
creative compositions. Have students react to the 
. texture of the items and the effect^ their flow 
v^en put in motion.'Or tell a story, using props to 
augment or serve as a focus. ^ 
Involve students in dancing at their desks if they are 
hesitant to befeome involved in creative dancing. 
Have them iHoye their Tiandvaind fingers in 
response to music arili then gradually use other 
parts of the body as well. Later, have the class 
' form a circle and do simple story responses. Add a 
prop that^ows-such as a length of colorful crepe 
paper. (SoOn most inhibitions wUI bt lost as 
students concentrate.j)n the patterns they* can 
make. Success 16ads to more success and more 
'daring:) & \ 
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Challenge students 



3ut of the loaf and into 
brown. Pop u^. Get 

;too much sun! 
. as the dishwasher. 



ch to music. ^ 
Move the parts of the body in different ways-one at 

a time, several at once. * 
Become soft; hard; ^low; fast; t^; small. * 
tlap m a funny way an(ftnove to the clapping. ^ . 
Sizzle and fry. , " / 
Become, a shce of bread. Get 
,^a toaster. Toast until, go 
butteredf; jammed; and ea 
Become th^ sun; bean the sii 
Personify ^kitchen accessooes 

a can opener, a kiUfe, fork^, spopn, broom, stove, 
ice cutie, oreggbeaftj[^ 
Exaggerate each of the locomotor movements to 
achieve a full .range of motion and.create descrip- 
tive expression. ^ ^ 
Use nonlocomotor movements to express the sea$onst 

holidays, emotions, or life cycle of a flower^ ^, 
Dance and sing at the same time. , . • ' 

Make up a simple dance to the accompaniment of 

some instrumental music. ^ 
Form a group and create a dance. 




Language ^rt^cnd Reading: 

Teacli these vocabulary words; dance, expressive^ 
' expression, create, inv^tigate, scarf, cardboard, 
paper, composition^ "dancer's Uft," postur^^ force/ 

Have, students bring their favorite poems to class o; 
write short, descriptive poems and interpret them 
by ntOvement. f ' 

HavQ/* students, call out action words or . descriptive 
words that start with the same first letter. Later, 
call tl)em out to the students and ask the students • 
to respond with movement (fer example, ptanci, 
pry, praise, pray, prey, faint, poke, £Oor, pour,' 
pink, plop, plump, push, pull). "^"^ r 

Think of descriptive ways to express cqlors. Have- 
students dance to a different color each week. Play 
music and encourage the studejits to dress in th^ 
selected color. 

Science: ^ 

Discuss sti£ss\and tl^e need to relax, ^ve students 
pracfioe relaxing. 

Discus the need for deep or controlled breathing as 

' well as a "dancer's lift" so that gtfod posture and 
conect body alignment become evident. ^ * 

Explore leverage and force« Cite applications in 
simple mechanics, (wheelbarrow,, seesaw) an^ in 
the human body. Investigate electricity and have 
the students dance as thou^they were carriers of 

\ bohs of electricitx. 
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Goal 

^ 4 Physical Fitness 

Performing movements vigorously, with greater speed, for 
longer periods of time,* or against resistance promotes the highly 
desirable physical fitness components of balance, endurance, 
strengjh, flexibUity, arid -agility as well as the ^ncomitant 
elements of speed and relaxation. Within the limits 'of their 
capabUities, levels of development, and physical conQitions, 
students sHould, have opportunities to participate in vigorous 
activities for sufficiently long periods of time to develop optimum 
functioning of the heart, lungs, muscles, and joints. 

Students should be 'counseled to be^n participation in an 

, activity without exerting great (Effort and to increase their effort 
gradually until they are expending the maximum effort that their 

^bility allows. They should then continue exerting effort to the 
limit of their endurance. Caution shpuld be exercised, l\pwever,^so 
that the int-ensity, .duration, and freque,ncy of student partici- 
pation are appropriate to ihe growth and development of each 
student or group of student^. Teachers should be constantly alert 
for iridicalio;is that students have gone beyond their limits of 
tolerance or that they are suffering fronx some physical, condition 
that is handicapping their performance. The teacher should rejport 
any problems in accordance with procedures estabhshed m the 
school. Caution should be exercised in encouraging students with 
physical problems to extendi themselves in any further activity 
until a medical examination is completed and a physician's advice 
is followed. * , 

Physical .fftness activities caa become opportunities for self- 
testinl Students in grade three should be challenged to njdintain 
an individual scorecard or record of accomplishments in physical 
fitness. They can compare their cprrent measurements to past 
performances and set future go^ls to strive for. ^ 
Thus physical fitness can be attained through active involve-, 
ment in daily programs of movement that are planned to increase 
gradually in intensity (kindergarten and grades one and two);^or 
through highly organized programs, ^ exercise performed with 

/.vigor for increasingly long periods of time against resistance (grade 




^^^^ 



thre;^. Tfeachers may plan ^^^^^ 
to||^e^ circuit tiSirnng-i^aeproach 
for ntness instruction^ or measurev- 
me;it. > 

if so, they will want to 'decide 
on the exercises they think appro- _ 
^riate for each of the frtness components 
(on the basi^f the individual needs of the students in the class); 
determine the length of time that should be spent on each (pe^fiaps 
varying from individual to individual); and design the maximum 
number of repetitions each child should ^perform (determined by 
the initial sample pejibrmance or past records). Then, on each 
day the circuit is to be)completed, each student will perform in 
accordance with the student's plan. . ' , 

For example, a stiident with poor development in the upper 
body or shoulders might do the following circuit, ten push-ups in 
T^e minute followed by* on'e minute's rest, 20 jumping jacks 
f^wed by ten more push-ups ^n one minute, one minute's rest, 
and running in place for two minOtes.' Another student, whose . 
main deficiency may be^ agility ^and speed instead of shoulder 
strength, may do the"^llowing circfuit during the same six 
minutes' ten line slides on a basketball lanp (over and back^count . 
as one) in one minute followed by one minute's Vest, len burpees 
and teft sit-ups (bent knee) in one minute; on^ minute's rest; and, 
finally, one minute of a grass drill (reSpond to a leader's (Jirection 
signals: forward, backward, sideward, up; down, or "beat it 
out"^running in place vi^ith fast, quick steps) followed by pne 
final mir>ute^of rest. 

Children aged fopr lluough nine need to learn that running is 
good^ for them; that*exercise can , be 'enjoyable but must be done 
correctly to be beneficial; that regular exercise makes them feej^ 
good; and that they should do^their best at all times so that their 
bodies will be strong, flexible, agiFe, and able to respond to the 
demands'of a full, active lift. . " ' * * 



'GoqI4- Physical Fitness • - 



« Component: Static and Dynamic Balance 



\Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities * 




Understand that 4)alance can be either static (non- 
moving) or dynamic (moving). 

Point out to the students that when they walk or run 
or hop, and so on, they aje balancing to stay 
upright or proceed in a*^yDntrolled path or direc- 
tion. This balance is madV^ possible through the 
interaction of muscles a^d mind and control of the 
center of^gravity. Let them wrestle (push-pi^U) with 
classmates of like/siZe to if they can puH the 
other .person off balance when squaring off in a 
handshake-pdSiriSfiVr..^ 
^ Have students waJk a line slowly (quickly), lising a 
forward heel-to-toe walk. Tell them to look at their 
J feet and walk. Have them look around and walk. 
Have them focus on a spot on the wall at eye level. 
Have thejn discujs the effect of the three different 
foeuses of the Qye on their balance. 

Instruct students to bend forward and grasp -iheir 
ankles with their hands. Have them ^k forward 
in this position and see what happen! Point out 
that they changed their center of gravity when 
they jchanged positicJn^ and that they will have to 
^ adjust if they want to maint^n balaripe.^ 

Have- students Balance on their tiptoes for a specified 

^ length of time. Encourage them to increase the 
tiipe gradually. When they are competent in this 
task, have them close their eyes. Lead them -in a 

' discussion about- balancing with- their eyes closed. 
Emphasize that concentration is essential to main- 
tain balance. 

Have the.-'Students name games that they play and 
that.re^irb balance. * . ' 

Have a ^(Crfent do a headstand (frogstand, tip-up, and 
so on) arid di^uss the need for a Iripod ^^se, 
control of the body through correct body align- 
ment, and the position needed to maintain balance. 
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Challenge students' to balance: 

On one, four (three, two, jone) parts of the body 

while standing ori one foot and holding the ankle 

of the other foot (extend the leg bemg held to ' 
.make'the task jnore difficult^. 
While standmg on their tiptoes as long as possible 

without wiggling. 
While standmg on their-tiptoes as they^move their 

arms in big (small) circles (slowly; quickly). , ^ 
And do something eke (for example,- ^row and patch 

a beanbag, and so on). , " •* 
On One foot, and make a new body shape, another; 

and another. ; ^ X \ 

And bend as far forward ^'(backward, sideward) as 

possible jvhile balancing on their to«s. 
While walking a line h^l to toe forward (backward, 

sideward). ' * * , 

And pretend to be a beaver on a log (vse a balance 

beam). ^ • 
While hopping^ross a balance beam and bkck. 
On one kne/Sfi^Jalance beam. 
While walking across a beam ^lowly (quickly). ^ » 
In a frogstartd, a bicycles4and, a tip-up, a tripod, and 

. a headstand. - 
On a balance beam by- standing on one foot and 

slowly making themselves look like an airplane 

(front scalfe). 

'Oi\ a beam and do all or any of ^he locomotor 
movements across and back. 

Challenge students to, demonstrate dynamic ^balance 

by pel forming: 
An **all-fours" wa}k' or crawling slowly (quickly) 

"acros^balance beam. ^ 
A'series of leaps on th^oor. 
A soft,^ controlled landing after a jump from the th*^d 

step. \ • . ' ^ 

A ojne-quarter, one-half, or whole top spin on the 

floor; on a beam. ' ^ 



Language Arts and Reading: 

Te^ch these vocabulary words, balance, static, . 
dynamic, gravity, stabfe, support, base, ''dizzy-, 
equilibrium,. mamtam, sustain, tightrope walk^, ^ 
rotate, rotational. |||., 

Have students read stones or poema^bout the circus. 
Let them* pretend to be perfornjirig a high-wire a^ 
by walking lines and performing "daring" tasks. 

MuthematicsT ^ 

If / 

Have students study^ geometric shapes^. Help them 
determme which shapes hpe th^besf elem^ntj for 
bala^fCe and the reasons. 

Music:. ^ « 

Discusfhow each ffteasure of music jnust bebala^d 
in accordance with the metered beat pf the entire 
selecticJn. Point out: how difficult it would be to 
play or understand music if an ordered rhythm 
^ ^were lacking. * / 

Art: - \ ■ . J ■ . 

Talk about b^jance of colors and proportions as seen' 
in realistic and surrealfstic works of art, ' 
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Dance and Qrama: 

Define blocking as seen in dance. andMram^ presefi- 
tati6ns. Point out^ that directors and choreog- 
japhers try to maintain a constan't flowing balance 
of characters amd dancers as they fill the stage. 

Social Studies: ' ] 

Consider contrasting hurnan balance* with balance as 
applied to government or political powers. / ~ 
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Goal 4: Physical . Fitness (Continued) 

Cpmponant: Static and Dynamic Balance (Continued) 



' Teacherjdirected activities 


Task-oriented activities 


Suggested multidisciplinary activities 


Encourage students to proceed to the most difficult 
feats only after achieving success in simple tasks. 

Point out that "spotters" are often needed when feats 
of balance are being attempted. ^ 

. ^ 7 


Three forward rolls to a stand. 

t\ liallUdiaJiU VToirk lUt^vWU lllClvid. 

A Skin the Cat on a horizontal bar. 
A cartwheel. 

Challenge students to: 

Create a balance sequence on the floor; the balance 

board; the balance beam. 
Perform 12 different balance feats on the floor; the 

balance board; and the balance beam. 


Science: 

Demonstrate balance with scales, the stacking of 
blocks and other objects, and^a discussion of 
nature's balance (survival of the fittest, water 
cycles, and so on). Discuss the principles of 
balance (use of arms, center of gravity, opposition, 
wide ba^ for effective support of weight). 




joqI 4: Physical Fitness (Continued) 

Comp^inent: Strength, Power, and Muscular Endurance 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested muWdisciplinary activities 



Language Arts and Reading 

Teach these vocabulary- word5:. strength, strong, 
powei", explosiveness, endurance, fojce, extension, 
contraction, resistance, re^yetition. 

Teach the slbtle differences in the word strong (for 
example, strong muscles, strong-willed, strong 
arguments, strong tea, strong light, strong speech, 
strong dislike, and so on). Point out that many 
words have different meanihgs and that part of 
^oing to school is having an opportunity to 
explore Such adventures in words. 

Have the students discuss other words that have more 
than one' meaning. 



Realize that physical strength is considered to be 
one's potential for force; physical power, one's 
potential for explosiveness; and muscular endur- 
ance, one's ability to bear or apply resistance for a 
period of time. 

Teach students that tjhey must be strong to have 
power and that strength, power, and endurance are 
gained through participation ip progressive, *resis- 
tive exercise. That is,/ students must work their 
musdes forionger and. longer periods of time with 
more and more of a work load. 

Point out that becaase people have muscles throu^- 
out th^ir bodies, they must exercise the various 
* parts of the body if 4hey want to be completely 
strong. 

Assess the existing strength and power ot students by 
having them do certain exercises: 

1. A,curl-up (for strength in th^ abdomen) 

2. A half-squat followed 'by a jump to a full 
extension anda repetition (for leg power) 

3: A push-up (for arm strength) 

4. A prone (on the Stomach) extension so that the 
head, shouldets, arms* and legs are lifted from 
the floor (Vor strength in the lower batk) 

5. A standing broad jump (for leg power) 

6. A puU-up or an arm travel acro^ the honzontal 
ladder (for "strength in the upper body and 
shoulde^rs) % 

Point out that many exercises cajj be enjoyable as 
well as strenuous and that miny are very bene- 
ficial. 

Point out that exercises must be performed correctly 
(good body alignment vvfthin a range of movement 
that is easily attamed) ^pahat the back is not hurt 
and the various muscles are not overextended. 



Challenge students to develop muscular strength and 
endurance by: 

Standiiig in a doorway and pushing against the door 

with their arms, legs, and back . 
Sitting in their desks and^pulling against the bottom 

of the chair portion of the desk. 
Usijig a rubber band cut from an°inner tube and 

pulling and pushing 4t with various parts of the 

body: hands,, elbows? feet, knees, head, and hands 

(done best from a sitting position). 
Choosing a partner and dl5ciding,hpw they can help 
■ each other develop strength (one moves and the 

other resists the movement). 
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Goal 4: Physical Fitness (Continued) 

Component: Strength, Power, and Muscular Endurancev (Continued) 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 




'if 



Suggested nuittidiseiplinary activit^ 



Have students 66 some of these exercises: 

1. WindmilL Touch the toes alternat^Hj^ from both 
the standing and sittmg positions. 

2. Jumping jack Avoid hyperextension of the 
knees and back, 

3. Trojan salute. Start in a push'up position. Raise 
one hand and touch the opposite shoulder. 
Place both hands back on the ground. Raise the 
other hand to the opposite shoulder. Repeat. 

4. V'seat balance. Sit and raise the legs, keeping 
them straight so that the body lines form a K. 
Encourage regular breathing.. 

5. Roly-poly. Lie on the back. Contract the legs to 
the chest,* spread the arms out at shoulder 
height, and'press down on the floor with the 
palm% of the hands. Keeping the shoulders on 
the floor, roll the hips to the left and then to 

^ - the nght several' times. , . 

6. Arrh circle. Su erect and extend the arms out 
straight from the shoulders. Circle them slowly 
m small circles, fi^st in one direction and then 
in the ot{ier direction. 

Point out that lifting requires strength. Have students 
practice lifting so that they use the leg'muscles 
instead -of the back muscles. Encourage regular 
breathing while lifting. Ask students to avoid the 
number 7 position (hyperextended knees and 
lower back). * 



Using a chanin| bar and working u^-^oViQ "one 
(twdt^ifl^e, and so on) pull-up club^fhang.and 
drop; irang,^ swing, and drop; bang, pull up, hold, 
and drop; hang and pull up once; hang and puU up 
repeatedly). 

U^ing a climbing rope or pole ^d climbing s high^ 

possible in as many ways as possible. 
^Jumpgig^'as high as possible repeatedly. 
Jumping in place slowly at first, then faster and faster 

and faster. 

iumpjrig for distance- (see how far each student can 

go in four jumps). 
Playing tug-of-war with a classmate of similar size. . 
Performing leg wrestling. 

Playing tire pull (two opponent^ grab hold of a tire 
and attempt to pull each other across a restraining 
linje)^ c 

Performing sit-ups (ben^ the knee; use mats). 

Doing any of the above with more repetitions. 

Going through an obstacle, course that requires a trip 
across the mo;lkey rings and the ijorizonfal bar ^ 

"\ \^11 as a rope climb or pole climb. / 

ImjURng the time needed to complete the obstacle 
course. , 

Serving as a base for a balancing stunt. 

Perform animM wMlcs or stunts such as the l^me dog, 
tR&^rab walk, the se^crawl, the wheelbarrow'^ 

Jumping and touching a w^Sl^high as possible. 



/ 



Dramatics and Dancij 

Have students use ^strong, forceful movements in 

drama or dance interpretations. 
Have students pretend to be animals, machines, or 

elements of nattire that are strong, such as 

tornadoes, hurri^nes, or typhoons. 

Music: J 

Have students/ bsten to different musical compo- 
sitions and' choose the music that is strong and 
forceful. / 

Science: / , * 

Teach ^/fiow electrical resistors are used. Discuss 
explosions-their characteristics and use. 

Hav^ students keep an individual record of their 
/progress in the development of strength- (for 
example, a record of the day they did their first 
pull-up; the day they did fivq^ ten, or more sit-ups, 
knd so on). 

Talk about the relationship of* adequate rest and 
adequate and appropriate diet to the development 
of strong, healthy bodies. 
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Goal 4: Physical Fitness (Continued) 

Componenl: Cardiovascular Endurance 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidiscipiinary activities 



ERLC 



Realize that cardiovascular endjjrance refers to the 
leiigthof^ime one*s hear^t and circulatory system 
can function effectively when placed under stress. 
Recognize that students aged four through nine 
need vigorous activity to stimulate the growth and 
developmentjof this vital system but that they tire 
easily and should not be overtaxed. 

Teach students the concepts of the circulatory system 
an4 emphasize, that, as in the case of developing 
muscular endurance, they must exercise longer and 
harder in order to make the heart and blood 
vessels stronger. Hefp students become aWare of 
when the heart returns to its resting beat. Inform 
them that the soorrer the heartbeat returns to 
normal after bouts of exercise, the better. 

Tell the studerfts that you want" them to do their best 
^ at all times but that it is all right to rest when they 
* gef tired. 

Assess the students* initial cardiovascular condition 
by asking them to run for the length of time 
required for a musical recording to be played. 
Remind them that they can- rest if they get tired. 
Watch for shortness of breath, early disconti- 
nuation, loss of good posture, or observable 

. skeletal problems. Counsel sti^ent? individually 
by reassuring those who become weary, recom- 
mending that tliose who seem to have some 
.physical handicap ^et a thorough medical exam, 
and offering a retest after students have* been 
involved in the program for a period of time. 

Point out that rynrling is good for the body. 
Challenge the students to want to run,*to run as 
much as possible, and to smile when they run! 

Ask students to tel! about other activities that make 
them breathe more deeply. Point out that they can 
cause their bodies to work harder by exercising for' 
a longer period of time or by exercising fasfer. Let 
' them experiment to see which of the two ways 
they prefer. 



Challenge students to increase their cardiovascular 
endurance by^^gradually increasing the numjjer of 
repetitions, the distance, or the speed of the 

^ following activities: 

Individual rope jumping (multivariations). 

^Long rope jumping.' , 

Shuttle run frojn one place to another ten meters 

away and return. 
Jogging. 
Dashing. 

Running/or distance (for older students). 
Exercise ^isthenics. 
Rhythms such as tinikling. 
Agility obstacle courses. 
Circuit training courses. 

Challenge students with the following problems (any 
locomotor movement): * , 

Can you hop very high and* now very low but 
quickly? 

Can you follow the signal and move quickly *to the 
right, left, forward, and backward without falling' 
down? 

Can you think of a way to improve your cardio- 
vascular endurance? 

Can you cremate a se*ries of exerdses or movements 
that can be performed to the accompaniment of 
iast m<Ssic? 

Can you4io^e in different ways to this lively tune? 

Can. you think of a way to improve your cardio- 
vascular endurance by using a parachute? Balls? 
Hoops? Dowels? A combination of these items? 

Can you think of a way in which a game of hopscotch 
can improve your cardiovascular endurance? 

Can you use stairs to improve your cardiovascular 
endurance? 

Can you think of activities for a circuit training 
course? 

^ 



Language Arts and Reading. 

Teach these vocabulary words: cardiovascular, heart, 
lungs, veins, arteries, capillaries, pulse, heartbeat, 
respiratory, breathing, fatigue, rest, exert> work, 
brisk, moderate, calisthenics, circuit, training, 
oxygen, vigorous.' 

Have students write about what happens to them 
when they get fatigue<J while playing. Let them 
perform dramatically or with rhythmic inter- 
pretation.' ^ 

Mathematics: 

Have students clap 60 times in rhythm with a 
metronome dt a second hand on a \yatch to time 
their classmates who are going through a circuit 
training session. 

Have students keep individual cardiovascular records 
and compute their progress or averages. 

Music: 

Play various musical selections and have students 
choose which ones have the fastest tempo. Use 
those with the fastest tempo for background 'music 
during brisk exercises or activities. 
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Goal 4: Physical Fitness 



(Continued) 



Camponenf: Flexibility 



Teacher-directed activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Su^ested multidisciplinarj' activities 



Talk about muscle and joint strain. Emphasize that a 
warm-up period of stretching helps muscles be^ 
come more extensible ' (good) but that over- 
extension can cause injuries to joints unless the 
joints'hre kept slightly bent. 

Assess the students* initial flexibility by seeing if they 
.-C5n: 

1. Touch their toes. Encourage student to bend 

their knees slightly to avOid hyperextehsion. 
!2. Sil erect, with feet apart, stretch the left ^rm 

^ up aifd over the head to the right, and bounce 
gently to the right. Use the other arm and 
bounce gently to the left. ' * 

3. Lie on the stomach on the floor and extend the 
legs, arms, and abdomej^^that the Jegs, arms, 
head, and shoulders afllRn arched jjosition. 

4. Dq an inchwo^ walk, the length^ of a long 
tumbling mat. 

Havg students name other activities that 'can help 
develop or maintain flexibility (guide them into 
the ^reas of dah'ce and gymnastics), ^ 

Contrast the flexibility that can be demonstrated in 
siipple locomotor'movements by having stud6nt§ 
w^lk leisurely; walk \Vith a pronounced Iqg lift; 

^walk with st^t^; walk as though prancing; and 
) Walk with a le^^ng action. Ask'then) to point 
'oMt whicK ^style* or walking requires t fie, most 
flexibility. * " / . . ' * ^ 

Ch^lenge the studept/to experiment with all of the 

^ ti&comotor and nonlocopotor nipvements to 
develop or enhance flexibility. 

Point out that piie can strong and not flexiSle; 
' flexible anttjHjP^ ^strong; or both strong and 
flexible, EmphaS; 

, usually Optmial 



R«6 that the 'fast condition is 
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jLie on thej^, elevate the hips into a«high bicycle 
- position-, and extend the legs back over the h^ead, 

Using-4be toes to t(j^uch the floor behind the head.- 

Try to keep the arms an'd hands on the floor. 
Sit^onithe floor with the soles of the' feet together.. 

Place each hand on a corresponding* knee aijd 

gently press the knees to the floor. 
Kneel on the floor and sit back on the heels. Place the 

hands flat on the sqles of the shoes and slowly^ 
^arch the back^o that Ihe arms are held straight 

arid the head is thrust backward towar^h^ floor 
Think of. a way to stretch the chest area wffile 

erect cm the floor. ' • 
Think of a Way to stretch the arms and shoi 

whjle si^ng er<ct on th,e floor. ^ 
Tell what each of the previous exercises stretched the 
„ most. 

Do six tumbling stunts that stretch' various parts of 
the body^(for example, all rolling exercises, most 
,animal walks). , . * 

Arch ^ahd stretch various parts of th^ body and 
describe the sensations feU. • 
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GoqI 4i Physical Fitness^ (continued) 

Component: Flexibility (Continued) 



Teacher •directed activities 



Point out tha,t flexibility refers to the d^ee of 
movement capabihty (range of motion) onenhas in 
the joints of the body and limbs. 

Teach children to' stretch, sway, bend, twist, swing, 
stoop, jump, crawl, or kick in maily various ways 
(see Goal Three :.Mator Skills). v 

Have the children concentrate on maintaining good 

body posture while they wr>rk n^j p^vihility Tal^ 

about symmetrical and asymmetrical ipovements. 
. {3ee the appendix for iR(ormation on posture.)' 



Task-orienXed activities 



Challenge students to do the following: 

Stand erect and cross one leg in front of the other. 
' Holding the right hand to the left shoulder, bend 
forward and 'touch the right elbow to the right 
knee. Revers^' positions and repeat "the activity, ^ 
Sit on the floor with the soles of the feet flush 
together^ knees pointe^out to the sid^s. Place the 
hands b^ehind tJ^neck and try to touch the floor 
- with the forehead. ^ , , T ^ ^ 




Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Language Am and Reading 

Teach thfS^ vocabulary words, flexibility, flexible, 
flex, stretch, rotate, arch, yoga. 

Di$cuss various species of insects, animals, and fish. 
Contrast their quahties of flexibihty with those of 
a humap being. Have students write a'bout squiggly^ 
worms or Jhe Giraffe Who Ate Starch or Bears 
W^How in the Mud. Have them act out their » 
,storier. ^ . 

Social Studies:' . ^ ^• 

Diseuss the ways in which differer>t countries 
approach exercise. Germans, Slavs, --and Scandl- 
^navians favor gymnastics; Japan es/^and others in 
' the Far East, yoga and meditation; persons in the 
United. States, sports. Their basic values or move- 
. ments are reflected in theif approach to activity. 
Germans, Slavs, and Scandinavians are formal; 
persons 'in Far Eastern cultunss,* meditative and 
*^entered*'; persofts in the United States, com- " 
. ^ptitive. • * , 

'Dance: 

Have students kick a balbon'tied to a string! The 
exhilara0on of this "^activity make? warming up 
fun! V ^ 
H^e students do leg bounces ^nd arm stretches to a 

rfiythrtHC accompaniment. 
Create a dance^ corpposition around these thetnes 
Rusty Machinery, Mannequins. Come Alive, The 
Flight of a Lonely Seagull, Not All Monkeys Live* 
in (he Zoo} ^ ^ ^ ' 



Mathematics: 
Have studen 



on imaginary^ clocks Call out 
various" times* an^ allow the student^ to sttetch 
thejr'bodies to thexorrect hand positions.' 
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God 4: Physical Firness (Continued)' 

Component: Agility 



\ 



Teacher-direcied activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multftiisciplinary^activities 



Realize that agility refers to,one's ability to move the 
body in different directions qulcidy and effi- 
ciently. 

Provide challenges in agility in each day *S| lessons T?y 
, having students run obstacle courses tnat require 
rapid shifts of the body; giving verbal cues in rapid 
order %6 that students have to react^^uickl/; or' 
including dance or rhythmic activities that call 
for mental concentration arid various physical 
responses. 

Include, as a daily class activity, rapid movement 
, through general space (jn a vari^frjc of ways) 
without touching anyone or anything.' 

Help awkward students establish a better base 6f 
balance, kee«p their ^i)ter of gravity lower, work 
on anticipation, leafi^ to Qoncentrate, and thinkv 
through the movements they are maki 

Point out that, as one's general level (JSJ^tness 
improves, c>ne*s agifity ^Iso improves. 

Have stxfdents tell about animals that are agile and^ 
those that are not. Discuss what characteristics 
hinder agihty. Point, out that obesity is a major 
cause of slojv reaction. Discuss the relation of 
good nutrition to optimal physical fitness. 

Have students move rapidly through tire or hoop 
mazes. Point out that it is helpful to use the arms 
to- maintain balance and that pushing'off in the 
foot opposite the direction in which one wishes to 
move will provide an advantage. ' 

Play Rapid Reaction by dividing the class into*smali 
groups. Have each group^ (no more than eight 
students) njake a circle. Call olit rapid commands: 
Hop right; slide left; jump in place; and so on. If 
two or niore players collide, have thentsipdown 
(briefly). When the circle is down to four, start 
again. Continue until everyone seems to have rapi(f 
reaction. %a> 



Use the tasks found in Goal, Three, motor skills 
related to locomotor movements; worHVith small 
and large apparatus; aj^d stopping, starting or 
pivoting, ^nd dod^ngVSpeed tip the verbal- cues 
and have students movfm>rapid sequence. ^ 

In addition, challenge students to: , 

Stand beltind a Ime and at the signal Go! run tp a 
designated line and back, tojjching on^ hand across 
the line each time. Perform this activity as many 
times as^Q^ible in 30 seconcfs. 
Play dodge ball with two friends. 
Play ta^ with one classmate of equal size and speed. 
Zigzag in and out of the space around cones, chairs, 

tires, or trees for one minute. 
Record the number of obstacles dodgedr ^ 
Jump rope \vhile zigzagging in'' and out of the space 
aground cones set m a staggerediine. 

sign on the ground. At the signal Go^ 
jump 'frorn one pa^t oC the plus sign to another, to 
another, to another, and back to the original place. 
, Perform, this activity as many limes as possible in 
.60 second^ Change the pattern of movement and 
do it again. " ' • 

Keep a ball away from two classmates b/4ribbling it 

under cont'rol for at least 60 seconds. , 
Go through la jungle gym,iising four different ways of 

climbing. , . 't.-> \ ' \ 

Run (or use • some other focomotor rnovement) 
through a figure eight or circular or square agility 
run. Note to instructor: S5t ^pcone£.or old bleach 
. bottles in the formations noted andgjve directions 
or make task cards .telling the students what 
movements to'^use anci.what directidiis to follow. 
Mak^ up an agility roUtfne*'that astronauts might use. 
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Lanp^e Arts and Reading. - ^ 

Teach these Vocabulary words: agility, agile, reaction, . 
response, quick, dart, dodge, prvot, turn^ reverse. . 

Teach stbdents to read road maps* Start with the 
agility run task cards and their schematic for 
directions. Once -students can get the spatial 
awareness on the simple cards, try an actual road 
map. Realize that lemming to use visttel discrimina- 

- tion skills is imperative to learning to read 
effectively. 

Draw outlines of ^anous. letters or words on the 
• ground. Have students hop down- and around one; 
run with a grapevine sterp,. around the ne){t, and 
jump as though on.a pogo sticl^ for th^ last. 

Mathematics* *^ 

Have the students use numbers m place \)f letters in 
performing the activity immediately preceding.-' 

Dance: ' H ' ' r / ' . 

Have the students name things and types of people . 
who must be agile. Allow the students Jo impro- 
vise to depict the type of movements their subjects 
would perforpi. Examples: pinballs bouncfng 
through a giant pinball machine; clothes 'in a 
clothes dryer; Indians domg a war dance; profess 
sional 'tennis players, boxers, football pkyers;and 
so on. . , ^ ^ \ 

Have students move first in slow motibn, then at a 
normal gait, and finally in very fast motion. 
Contrast the differences in body movement 
'needed to maintain good control. 

Music 

Play a selection like "Fiddl^.Faddle" and talk about 
thVfinger dextenty needed. Contrast finger agihty 
arid body agility. * ^ 
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Goal' 

5 Interest in Recreation 



.Choosing voluntarily ^ become actively involvec} in worthwhile 
leisure-time' activities, learning to compete in garpes and sports 
-effectively, knowing what leisure opportunities are readily avail- 
^able, and possessing enough proficiency to be successful in keeping 
with one's self-^stablishejd goa'ls are the desirable components pne 
must masterVto attain Goal Five: Interest in Recreation. 

Teachefe will want to K^lp students aged four through nine to 
make their initial steps toward the fulfillment of this goal positive^ 
steps. The teacher should point out that everyone needs to waste 
time, drift, or daydream. sometimes to release tension, experience 
a respite, or recreate.. In addition, the^teaqher 
should provide opportunities for' students 
to talk about leisure and the various 
acti^^ies in which^ families and 
groups might engage themselves; 
encourage, students to plan 
their^eisure- effectively; and 
^reinforce their positive 
response with verbal i 
praise. Finally, the 




teacher should teach movement activities so that students will be 
stirtiulated to become skilled and will want to practice the skills 
< voluntarily during their leisure time at school and.at home. 

A necessary ingredient for success'^is an environment free of 
tension and wann v#tth caring. Students will want to share hobbies 
and interest^ and tales about weekend adventures if motivated to 
^do so^ by a caring adult. If they feel sti'fled or sense a lack of 
sincere interest, however, they may not only^^be unwilling to share ' 
but will begin to doubt^ the usefulness of the effort. Caution must , 
be exercised so that students see the need, to put recreational 
interests in perspective. The^ adage ''get what you need before you 
get what you want'' seems most appropriate. Similariy^ teach^ ^ 
should remember that today's work ethic;/ is 
unlikely to be valid tomorrow. Students 
aged four through nine should be 
' counseled for tomorrow as well 
as-foriKDwr"^ 



GoQt 5: Interest in Ffecreotion 

Component: Understanding the World of Recreation 



- Tea cherrdi reeled activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 




Realize tha^t, for young children, their play 



their 

■ work. Provide safe recreational areas f^r free 

gross 



and 



movement, ' skills f development, fine 

• ^otor activity , and creative enterprise. 
Help students leam about their ^ooLgrounds and 

•other acceptable play areas by having them tour 
the grounds, walk, around* the perimeter of the 
space designated for'specific activity, or take short 
' stddy (rips by hiking t<^ nearby parks. 
Ask students to dekribe where Jthey play at home. 
Have themMhink about what they should do to 

* make the pjay area safer (for example, to' pick 'up 
ioy%jc\^t being used and ,to clean the area of rocks; 
glass, and debris). 

EHscuss why their parents get \ipset when the students 
tljrow balls in the house or ride their^ bicycles 
(tricycles) in the flower gar(Jen. Use analogies 
about how^'^the students feel when their younger 
brother^ anS- listers 4>rcakup-th«tudeiTt5H;tnco In 
fog structures or Tinkertoy windmills. Have ihe 
students talk about what would be th^ best 
, behavior al home'antl at school 
Talk ^bojut the different kinds of recreational .activi- 
ties people pursue. Discuss ^hy-some people 
prefer active exercise (for example; jogging) and 
others pursue more moderate activity. Point out 
that students should try a variety of -acti^itiq^^so 
that they can select their favorites. 
Discuss with older students recreational facilities that 
might' be acceptable for their use. Talk about the 
safety precautions they^ should take going to and 
from the facilities. 
Point 'out that it can be dangerous to mix some 
activities such as^ball games and tumbling. Encour-' 
^ * age." students • to perform activities in places 

designed for th^activities. 
Ask students to find out what their relatives do for 
recreatfon. Have students study recreational 
trends^ 



Challenge gtudents to: 

L«am about all of the^play areas at school. . . 

Leam about all of-the safe play areas at hom^. ' 

L^arn about the suitable, play areas|^in their 
neighborhood. 

Demonstrate safe behavior whenever they" play' in 
areas identified for recreational pursuits.* 

Accept responsibility by getting and returning equip- 
ment carefully, becoming awar^of safety hazards 
and reportii^g' them to the iiwtructor, and re- 
fraining from destroying any of the environmental 
features of the play arear. 

Respect the recreational choices of their classmates 
and not jeer ^'t them or discredit their decisions if 
they differ from their own. 

Learn to use^n appropriate play area for the activity. 

Explore th^e recreational- activities of theif family and* 
begm to make decisions on whether ihey would 
hke to pursueme sarne« activities. ^ * , 

Learn the necessary jules of bicycle safety so ihat 
' they can explore recreational opforluniUes^ 
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Goal 5: Interest in Recreation (Continued) 

Component: Development of Recreational Skills 



Teacher-directed act ivities 

Realize that as fundamental skills of movement are 
mastered, students will possess the skills needed 
m most recreational activities. Emphasize attitudes 
so that students will want to participate actively 
in a vanety of games and sports and will be pleased 
\^th their own efforts. ' 

Have students compile a recreation log (mentally or 
in written form) that^outlines the many skills they 
Jiave that can bemused in recreation. Examples 
ymight be as follows* "1 can jump rope in six to 

^ eight or ten different ways for times in a row," 

"I can play games that call for use of balls, bats, 

^ and balloons " *i can put puzzles together and then 
dance as the characters of the puzzle would 
dance." * 

Point out that people do more often that^ which they 
do well. Have students try to improve their 
performar\ce in all of their physical education 
skills. Emphasize, however, that recreation should 
be enjoyable and contribute to one's '*re-creation" 

^ so that when work must be accomplished, one will 
be refreshed and eager to perform. Therefore, 
recreafBTn usually occurs without .stress. Let stu- 
dents discuss how this situation may be true for 
some but, not for pthers (for exampl^, athletes 
seek' music for recreation; business execiutives 

* many times become high-nsk pursuers-mountain 
^ climbers, balloonists, and skiers). Point out that 
almost anything is apprdpri^e^ but that one can 
get the mosi from recreation if one cai^ perform 
successfully. One can be successful by practicing, 
concentrating, aild working hard on fundamental 
skills sb that they become second nature. 

H^ve students help one/another in areas where they 
have weaknesses buim^ improvement. 

Encourage students tox:reate games that use the skills 
they have learned jn class and play them dunng 
* lunch and recess breaks. 



Task-oriented activities 
Challenge students to. ^ ^ 

Learn to move witl;i control in as many different ways 
as possible. ,' 

Learri 'to balance, flex, run, jump, start, stop,j3iVpt, 
dodge, and dart with ease. | 

E>evelop arm, shoulder, trunk, and leg strength so that 
assuming an inverted position is not difricjjlt, 
pulling up and over barriers is possible, ^d 
, maintaining a positive erect posture is constant.j 

Con^bine skifls so that more difficult tasks cani be 
performed (for example, hit moving ball,s i|fi a 
. series of rallies). . i 

Learn a$ much about every sport as possible. 

Learn as many game skill's as possible (for exanjple, 
, thro>ving, kicking, stnving, batting, dnbbling). { 

Try as many new skills as possible. ^ | 

Learn the rules of games theyj^ttfsh to play. * [ 

Seek new activities withoufSefng prompted to dp so. 

Succeed- in accomplishing as many challenges as 
possible. 

Be able to select ^n activity, organize it, and enga'ge in 

* it with no need of adult Supervision or promjiting. 

Be able to play or perform as many leisure activities 
as feasible (for example, sandbox, wheeled-toy 
manipulation, hopscotch, jump rope games,' two- 
^ square, foursquare, soccer lead-up games, kickball, 
Softball, long base, creation of and involvement in 
imaginative dances, tumbling, and gymnastics). ' 

Diversify their recreational intdfests by developing 
skills in bolh quiet and active games, in individual 
as well as team activities, and in creative as well as 
predetermined efforts. 



Suggested multidiscipiinary activities 

Have parents or elderly persons come to visit ifee class 
and present insights to their hobbies or) recre- 
ational activities. Ask them to be bri^C^ari^o * 
provide hands*Cn experiences such as safmptes or 
ct4fts or movies (slides) of action-oriented events. 
Plan a correlated art, music, or creative writing 
activity to reinforce the effect of the experience. 

Write^ creative challenges related to the components 
being studied in physical education on the board 
before the students go to lunch and encourage the' 
students to try as many of the challenges as they 
can while on the playground after lunch. * ^ 

Suggest that manypeoplp start with an activity is a 
recreational interest but later develop that actHity 
as a vocational thrust (for example, professional 
athletes, golf instructor^, sportswear designers, 
equipment manufacturers). 




God 5: Interest in Recreation 

Component: Competition and Participation in Recreation 



(Continued) 



Teach er-<iirectc;d activities 



Task-oriented activities 



Suggested multidisciplinary activities 



Point out that participation in leisure activity can 
help relieve tension, develop a better* ley el of 
fitness and a $ens€i of well-being, make friendships, 

- and provide opportunities for ehjoymeitt. • , 

Realize that many students'come from' homes where 
parental pressure msOces the students fear the 
rigors: of competition. Lay a'strong foundation of 
positive feelings on comRjstition before havjng 
students enter into |prmal competition. Encourage 
students to compete first with thernselves against 
tinle or distance or other extraneous factors beCore 
facing,up to peer competition. , 

Pl^ for class^comjJetitionsi to be. fairly matched so 
that Vudents do not become taggeS as losers or ^ 
winners.^ 

Provide simj)le awards to aJl participants when 
appropriate. 

Lead the class in meaningful discu^ions atout why 
competition exists, how students, can compete 
fairly; alid. how they can deal with) defeat oj 

, victory. ' • 

Model 'for the* class positively by not becoming overly 
aggressive in instructional or coaching techniques 
and by finding ways fo' allow each child (winner 
and loser) (o maintain dignity after a contest has. 

' ' been concluded. 

Reinforce positive response to competition by prais- 

'4ng those wtib are^gracious in victory or defeat. 
Provide limited opportunities for simple competitions 

for the very young. 
Provide more opportunities for cornpetitidji for older 
students after they have mastered' skills and 
'succeeded in. gaining control of both their minds 
and Cheir bodies (for example, through class, 
competition » field days, and special days to com- 
memorate various dultural celebrations). • » 
Point out that CQmjretition is 1)esl*when ,all players 
;JalQ^vythe lyules and follow the directions of the 
. instructor or referee, . ^ ' 



Challenge students to ; 

Dq their best in.all skills practice. 

Do what they- can faster, lor^ger, or with more 

efficiency. .-^ - . 

Be willing to self-test in a variety of activities. 
Compete only with tbose who are equaftothe task(s) 

at hand. 

Realize that they may jnot always win but can always 
try to do their best. 

Strive to learn the difference between competition in» 
which th'ey are involved and competition between 
organized teams in hi^ school and college and in 
professional sports. 

Keep their attitudes about competition in, the right 
perspective. ' ' ' ' 

Play a variety* of sports and g^mes for the many 
benefits to be gained and not just for {he 
"championship." * ^ - ' 

Help classmates who cannot respond to the stress of 
'Competition /positively by refraining from kiddirig 
them or joinmg them in their siilky behavior. 

Learn how to no the various types of organization 
nhey. will n^ed for relays, lead-up games (for 
example, straight lines, circles^ shuttle relays, 
positions for Kiursquare, and positions for team 
games such as kickball and line soccer)-. * , 

Engage in-as manyactivities as possible. 

Encourage their classmates as they compete. 

Play cooperdtive games as well as competitive g^fnes. 



Language Arts-'and Reading: 

TeacnHhese vocabulary words: compete, cooperate, 
win, ibse, winner, shuttle. Straight line, participate, 
^If-tesjt,' team, individual,. champion, effort, try 
hafd (plu^the jargon of. various sports). 

Have stud^ts discuss sports- they have seen on 
television.' Help clarify any ques^tions tftey might 
have. . ' ^ 

Esta1>lish bulletin boards wifh pertinent sports talk to 

■i 'stimulate and sust'ai'n the students' cunosity. 
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5- and Complex Tb 

Parts of things are sometimes learned best in relatipn to the 
>^hple. For that'reason the activities describee! in this chapter are 
organized^ under themes th^^cgn be used in the development of 
dajly ^nd weekly lesson plans/Children who are exposed to these 
activities^ill be pljbvided opportunities to develop many of the 
component described in Chapter 4> stiniulated to explore their 
ov^n .creative mov^meht solutions to challenging situations, and 
en^couraged to strive for effective, efficient qualify of movement. 

Teacl^rs will want to prepare carefully so that the theme can be 
presented enthusiastically; provide enough equipment so that each 
child can be actively involved all of t^it titne, and make or secure 
the, supporting props needed to provide stimulating learning 
environments. Children aged four through nine can easily imagine 
themselves creating abstract designs, becoming animals in a big 
top, marching down main street, going to a rodeo, crossing a 
bridge, or swimming a jungle river, that is, if their imagination^ are 
ariggered. or if simple props are highlighted. Music can often be 
employed to change the familiar into the unknown, the everyday 
reality into a wished.-for fantasy, or tasks into' opportunities for 
lyric splendor. Hqw easy' U is to move to the accompaniment of 
the outrageous beat of popular music or the beautiful melodies of 
the classics. What drudgery it is to do hard work to the relentless 
count of one, two, three, four. 

All children like to^riove. If theijr attention is channeled toward 
problems or challenges that call for mental as well as physical 
involvemeill, they will be less apt to cause discipline problems.and 
more apt to get the number of experiences necessary for quality 
learning. Before ar^y physical education session, students should be 
reminded of the rules of acceptable behavior for the playground or 
the activity room and encouraged 'to enjoy themselves. But they 
must also be reminded to adhere to the policies established for the 
safety and welMjeing of each of them. Attractive posters can be * 
used in this effort once the children can read, but daily verbal ' 
reihforcepient is needed to establish good behavior. Signals for 



starting and stopping, designation of boundaries for general space, 
and equipment safety requirements must be cleai'ly understoo3^ 
before any activities are begun. * ' - 

Students unwilling to adhere to constraints, should be treated 
individually so that ^ they ca'n return to the group as soon as 
possible. Disruptive students infringing on the rights of classmates 
may have to be excluded from the group until' they are willing ta 
guarantee that they wish to conform. Or, if the disruptive behavior 
does not infringe on (he rights of others, the students tnay be 
ignored by the t-eacher in the hope that they will again participate 
in group activities voluntarily. In this way the students can receive 
the praise or other kinds of reinforcement. that they are seeking. 

The themes presented here project the philosophy of education* 
through movement that learning occur by mfeans of responses to 
challenges. Also emphasized is the inclusion of imagery and 
various kirrds.of fhythmic activities designed to. stimulate the' 
developmcQt of the many dimensions of ekch student: Use of the 
themes approach to teaching can contribute to a student'^s 
reflhement of the processes inherent in self-discovery, skills 
^cquisitiorr, and creativity . Efforts must be made if> give each child, 
a sense of purpose, time to explore creative capabilities, praise or 
'positive, constructive instruction to improve efficiency and help 
the child attain skills, and opportunities to work alone ahd with 
others. 



The themes presented in this chapter niay be used in any logical 
* sequence. It is recommended tjiat themes dealing ^with personal 
an^ general space, locomotor movements, aad nonlocomotor 
movements receive i^nority because mastery of the concepts and 
skills required is fundamental to successful involvement4n other 
challenges in movement. School staff members should try to 
develop an in-school sequencing so that excessive redundancy is 
avoided from grade to grade (see Chapter 6 for a suggested yearly 
program). If student movements indicate that the students'do not 
possess the quality pf movement (skill) necessary for successful 
completion of the^ theme's requirements, themes less demanding 




should be pursued; or students v/iih deficiencies should be' 
presented with the many challenges outlined in Chapter 4.^ 

The themes presented here are not meant to be comprehensive. 
"Teachers should expand v/hat is presented and'create other themes 
^that reflect the in-terests of the students, the diversity of the 
cultures served, and the lessons treated in other disciplinary 
concerns. The themes included provide a comprehensive approJch 
' to the teaching of meaningful movement. The addition of 
enthusiastic, caring, individualized teaching techniques (fan mak^ 
classes of physical education enjoyable, progressive, and contribu- 
tory to the quality education each child deserves to receiye. 

7 
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Awareness .0} Space . 



Theme: Awareness of Personal Space and General 

Spacp 

Components. Locomotor Movements- Space, time, Flow, 
Force; Social Beha^iior Skills- Self-Control, 
• Respect for Others, Response to Instruction 

« 

Preparation 

iMake sure that the area is large enough to allow for -free 

mov.ement. ' ^ * 
Prepare students for animal walks by taking a field trip to the zoo 

or by riding an[mal stories and showing various animal 

picturesf. ^ " . * ^ - ' 

Use beanba^s, yam balls, paper balls, tape, or any other object 

that students can relate to jn order to mark spaces. 
Prepare students to'move in response to emoti'dns by showing 

them pictures to-evoke an emotional response. Ask the students 

how their body feels when they see the picture.*^ 
Bring in various substances. Have the students feel, smell, and taste 

the substances. Then have them move in response to the 

substances. 

Use the music ''*P(^pcorn" by the musical group Hot Butter. Make 
popcorn in class and discuss the cooking process involved. Have 
. the children listen to the music and then develop movement 
, patterns in response to the fnusic and the sounds they hear 
while the popcorn is popping. 
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Narrative 

< 

Everyone, ' find a space and sit down. This space is yours. 
Everyone who has a puppy at home^ stand up. Those ofjyou who 

;are%standing should see if you can walk into and out|Of everyone" 
else's space without touching anyone. Return to your -origirial 
space' and sit down. The rest of you should now 6tand and see if 
you can walk into and out of thcempty spaces without touching 

^ anyone. 

Let's see if everyone^an move into and out of all of the spaces 
so that you make as little noise as possible. Walk as slowly ar^ou 
can;- novf hs quickly as you can. Don't bump into anyone! Show 
me how you can walk in a forward direction; a backward 
direction; sideways. Can you walk low to the floor? High in the 
aip/ Now run forward (skip, hqp, leap,' sl\d$); baclcNyard; faster; 
slower. Freeze! 

Everyone, think of- an animal you would like to be. Don't tell 
anyone what that animal is. Show me how you think that animal 
would walk. What kind of sound does your animal make? Can you 
think of an animal that moves at a high level? A low level? What 
kind of animals take big, heavy steps? Light, tiny steps? 

vMark your space with a beanbag (or other object) and pretend 
that your beanbag i^ a Jittle mouse and ydu are a cat (sneak up on 
it); a piece of grain and you are a chicken 'searching for food; a 
flower and you. are a bee looking for nectar; a cactus and you are a 
bird trying to land on it. 

Let^s pretend we have a happy wall; a sad wall; an angry wall; a 
silly "wall. Whenever you walk in a space close to that waif,' you 
have to walk the way the wall makes you feel. Now, move. . . . 
Move again. . . ^ Find another wall. . . . Return to your starting 
space and sit down-iiiuietly. 

Show me how you would move if the' floor were covered with 
, honey (gum, oil, ice, snow, eggs, peanut Butter), t 

Within your o^wh space curl up as though yowvere a kernel of • 
popcorn. When the music starts, begin sizzling in your own space. 
When you think you have sizzled enough to begin popping, begin 
moving in and out of the space as though you were popcorn 
popping. When the rtiusic changes from sharp beats to soft beats, 
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pretend Jhat yQu are melted^'butter being poured ov&r popcorn. 
.Slowly move into and out of the^ space, going closer and closer t9 
the floor. . • ^ ' ' ' 

V 

Cues for Effective^ Learning 

Note that some children will have difficulty finding enough space 
for adequate movement/ Take any of the children .having 
difficulty and lead them by the hand tD a suitable space. \ 

Have only one-half of the children move at once to make, it easier 
^ forlhenl to grasp the concept of personal space. . 

Let Jthe whole class move together after you see that the children 
can move, into and^ out oT spaces with control and can 
distinguish* between general ^ace and personal space. Empha- 
size to the children that they should move to empty spaces. 

Combine the elements of time, spac^e, and force, once all of the 
students can walk under control, by giving verbal dcues to speed 
up or slow down the action, introducing emotional interpreta- 
tions, and so on. t 

Have students demonstxatfe various walks and let the students 
guess what animals are being imitated. Then let the students try 
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out each other's ideas. Emphasize quality of movei^ent by 

pointing out those who are particularly expres^vie those 

who involve theniselves in a full range of movement. 
Have stu^^^ts 'mark their space and then move away from it; 

toward,^%^; over it; around it. Involve the imagination of the . 
' students lyy asking them to Create what the beanbag- has\ 

become. \ ^ . • 

Have students Vialce up names for the walks. This activity creates 

an environment of happiness and trust imperative for effective 

learning tcTtal^ place. ' 
Have the.studentsNpretencl that the substance is in iWmii as well as 

on the ground once they are moving in' response to the 

challenge. 

'Lfncourage students to» dance. Set the stage so that the students 
V * will be inclined -to-en gage ia this activity. \ 



Ol^servation Cues 

Look forsooth, controlled movement ind response to com- 
'mands. 

Look for creativity as well as expressive movement. 
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Moving and- Stopping 

Theme: Moving and Stopping » 

Components. Locomotor Movements; Quality of Move- 
ment; Self-Control; Creativity 

Preparation « 

Help students fo develop" an awareness pi personal space and 

general space before the lesson is begun. 
Provide a drumbeater, record player, ancf the 'recording "Seven 

Jumps." (The students may provide favorite records of their 

own.) . ^ > 

Identify the limits of the space to be used. * , 

Identify what the signal' will be for stopping; Tor example, sharp 
• drumbeat, verbal cue, handclap. 
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Narrative 

. Everyone, see how slowly or quickly you can walk into and out 
of all of the spac'es without touching anyone. When you hear the 
signal to stop, freeze immediately. Remain perfectly stilL Can you 
stop at a high level? A low level? A medium level? Try stopping so 
that three parts of your body are touching the floor. See if you 
can* touch the floor with the same three parts of the body as you 
move around the room. When you hear the signal, touch three 
different parts of the -body to the floor as you stop. 
. Everyone, see if you can walk to the be^t of the drum. When 
you hear a loud beat, stop quickly and change the direction in 
which you are- facing. Then« continue walking in a new direction to 
the beating of the drum. Can you clap your hands in time to the 
beat of the drum and continue to walk?' j 

. When the music begins playing. Walk at a high level. When the 
music stcy3S, stop at a low level. We will repea^ this activity. But 
this time move at a low level and stop at a higher level ' 

Let's move' to the music of^"Sever^ Jumps." When you hear the 
fast music, skip around the room to empty spaces. When you hear 
the slow beats, stop and balance on any part of the body that you 
wish. Every time a new slow beat^Qccurs, change the part of your 
body that you are balancing on. When you hear the fast beat, 
begin skipping again. : 

Let's pretend that we are the tin man^ The Wizard of Oz. All 
of our parts are rus'ted, and we can't move at all. Here comes Miss 
Dorothy to oil our parts. Oh, it feels so good to bend and stretch 
and to be able to move again. Walk* around the empty spaces, 
bending and stretching all the p«rts of your body to the beat of 
the music. Oh, oh, here comes the rain. The water is hitting your 
neck, and you can't 'move your neck any more. Now your back, 
arms, haends, fingers, waist, 'legs, feet, and toes. Even yourveyes; 
your mouth, too. You're completely rusted again, and you can't 
move at all. Poor tin man! 

Let's take a pretend walk through the woods. While we are on 
our walk, let's preltend tha\ we come to a number o/.obstaqles that 
keep us from going any farther. Every time you hear the drumbeat 
you must stop because there is a new obstacle in your way. Figure 



out how to get (^er„ around, or through the obstacle. Continue^ 
walking when yoA hear the drumbeat start again. Let's have our 
'obstacles be a river, a huge, rock, a broken bridge, and a tree 
-^tump. - - '* ' ' ' * ' ♦ 



* Cues for Effective Learning 

Be sure that all of the students knoVthe signal for stbpping. - 
. Watch for students who have trouble stopping and encourage them 
to Slow down, widen their base y&f support, or concentrate 
more. Emphasize the need for body control and quality of 
movepient, , . - ' 

Pl^ the music and have the students clap out the rhythm. Then 
allow them to move creatively or in response to the challenges 
described In the narrative. * . 
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Teach phrases of music by having the students ijjeve differently 
each time a hew phrase begins. 

Teach movement 'through the u^e of stories to reinforce skills in 
language arts and physical education. Note th^t children rarely 
forget what they've "been" and "done," , - - 

Create the necessary "obsjacles" by spreading ropes to make a 
stream; setting chairs, tables, or rolled-up mats to make rocks; 
using a Lind ladder or Stegel set for the bridge^ and using an 
upturned stool as a stump, ^ J • ' , - 

Observation Cue . - - ^ 

Look for success in bqdy control; gesticulation; little aw'kwardness 
in transition from lev^^l to level, and knowledge of music phrases 
and beats as, observed ithrough appropriate changes in move- 
ment. 1 \ 




Sequence of AAovemenr 

Theme:. ^ Simple Sequences of Movement t^ombining 
Time, Force, and Flow i > 

Components.. . . Quality of Movement, Locomotor and Non- 
locomotor Movements 

\ 

Preparation ' ^ , ' 

Familiarize students with the concept of personal 'gpace and 
general space before using the theme of making simple 
sequences of movement combining^ time, force, and'flow. , 

Provide a drum and drumbeat^r. 




Narrative * *' 



Everyone, find a space and rest at any ley^of your own 



.choosing. Each time you hear the sharp beat of the drum, move 
quickly to a^ndthfer level. Once more, everyone move quickly to a ' / 
^ hig^MM||||w jet's take six softi slow counts to move to the <^ 

J1q^^^^«|^1? up to a medium level, swingmg softly to fouj 
/b^WHjjfthe 'drum; and quickly,^on one beat^ stretcl? to a high- 
level. In, your -space make any sequence of movements you like to 
this rh:^tHm: one sharp beat; six soft, slow beats; four soft, quick 
beafs; and two sharp, fast beats. - . 

Everyone; curl up and ^pretend that you are a turtle inside- a ' 
shell.**'Slowly, to the beat of the drum,' stick out your right arm; 
your left; now your.d^t leg ^ad your left leg. And now, move 

• your head. Move very slowly across the flo6r, looking out for, 
turjle trappers. Oops! Here comes one. Quickly, pull everything 
inside of your shelL Let's do it again Very carefully, sticking put 
each part and slowly moving afl^ss the floor. Watch out! Here ^ 
they comeV Quickly, go back into^our shell. 

Everyone,, move into and out of your space, this time m^low 
motjoi?. Can you run in slow motion? Can you move your arms up 
and down in slow motion while you walk very slowly around the 
space? Can you move your feet slowly and yo\ir^arms and hands 
quickly at the same time? Can'you^take six. slow running steps and 

' sikVpry fast running ^teps in time to the beat of the drum? 

Let's pretend tjiat we are waving good-bye to someone. Wave 
good-bye as quidkly and happily as you can. Wave 'good-b.ye, 
making broad, quick ^mqvements. Now let's wave good-byeyery 
slowjy as though We are very sad to see someone go, Can^you^aVe 
good-bye with a part of your body other than your^harld and arm? 

X^an you wave good-byp with two» different parts of your. body, 
waving one part' fast and the oth&r slow? Start waving good-bye 
with, your fingers only; now your hand, lo\ii^er arm, upper arm, 
head, shoulSers, trunk, • le^, and feet. Move slowly at first and 
then as quicklj^as fbu can. ^ ^ 

Cyes^or Effective 'Lemming * , 

Encourage students to move at the level they like best and-not to 
cojJy thfeir friends. If'students have difficulty in following the 
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beat of the drum, have them practice clapping th^ begt before 

they mo\% to the beat. 
Beat the drum as the narrative is given. Repeat each challei^e 

several times until alJ students seem to understand aitdi?ecome 
^"actively mvolved in their owrrsequence of movements. " ~ 
Combine* activity with imaginative involvement in **adventures" to 

reinforce learning. i 
Give various challenges so that students^concentrate on the lessori. 

If cues suctf as higher, faster, sn^thly, and so on a^re used; 

improved quality in the movements will usually occulv > 
Give students time to respond to eachi challenge. Go through the* 

challenges slowly; then repeat the challenges quickly. 

Observation Cue '» 

Look for' word comprehension as 'expressed through appropriate 
movements. ' 
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Movement eind Donee . 

Theme: ^ Simple Dances Emphasizing Various Qualities 
of Movement , 

Components: Quality of Locomotor and Nonlocon)6tar 
^ ' ' Movements; Creaflvify; Expressive Movement; 
o Lea^el'ship; Followersbip . 

Preparation - . • ♦ 

Obtain posters and art pictures of animals classifFed as members of ^ 
endangered species and 'books about ^hose anirtials; and records 
about animals- "Pink Panther''; "Rubber. DuckieV; "What's 
Ncw^ Pussycat?"; "Mickey Mouse"; "Crocodile Rock"; ''Alley 
' Cat"; and "Theme from *featman." * 
Have*a record playet available. ^ ' ' 

Place all^ related resources' at various places about the room, thus 
creating stations. • 
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Narrative 

• * * 

Let's get into groups of fiv# or six.^ Go to any endangered 
species station. Look at the pictures and read about the life of the 
animal. Now when you hear the music, dance around your station 
as though you^are that animal. Let's, pre tend you are that animal ^ 
20 years ago. There are so many of you thdt you feel fearless, 
■'proud, and happy.. How would your animal sda^ce if it felt this 
way? Move as though, you were very hungry, IpokiAg for food^ 
Yqu sneak up on your prey very quietly, h hears* you and dashes 
off. Quickly, chase it. _ ^ ' 

Let's pretend that 20 years have now gone by. There are very 
few 9f your species left. You are hungry and are looking for food; 
iJyt is you look, you are frightened because a man is trying to*hurt ^ 
you. Move' very carefully, looking all around you as you creep up 
on your prey. Bang! There's a shot! Quickly, run for safety. 
'Whew! You made it. But still you are very Sad bec^ause you are 




hungry and know you can't go looking for food until the hunters 
go away. You cry because they never seem to go away. Can your 
^ group make up a dance showing the life of your endangered 
species 20 years ago and its life today? Show me! 

* 

Cues for Effective Learning 

Have the students go to the library to study about endangered * 
species before this lesson begins. The whole class should / 
investigate the problem of vanishing animals. A trip to the zoo 
(preceding this lesson) would be excellent. Drawing pictures of • 
endangered species is also recommended. . ^ 

Have the students create dances depictirtg ^e life and character- 
istics of various animals 'once the groundwork has been 
completed. ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

Emphasize the importance oiT^vihe te*acl\i'ng of Environmental 
awareness through p^jrsonal \involvement as an example of 
meaningful interdisciplinary physical education. . \ 
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Movement- and Shape ^ . 

Theme: Change of Body Shapes 

Components. Nonlocomotor Movements- Stretching artel 

Curling; Body Image, Kinesthetic Awkeness 

Preparation . ' , - .\ 

Provide adequate cleared space for eadi child to He down and 

stretch. » 
Provide one hoop Jor each child. If hoops are not available, 
» substitute a length of rope fof each child. 
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Narrative 

Everyone, curl up into a tiny ball. Make yourself as smallas ydti 
c^n. Hide your hands, toes/and nose..C^n you curl on your side? 
The'other side? Can you balance on two feet and stay curled? Can 
you lie on your back afid curl? Quickly, make any curled sl^ape - 
you like. Slowly.* curl another way. Quickly, curl into a new 
position. 

Show me the man> different ways in*which you can .make a 
stretched shape with your 6ody. Can you make -a stretch lo\V to 
the floor? High- in the air? Can you stretch,so that two parts of 
your body are low and two high? Can you balance on three parts 
of your body and stretch? I^ind a way to stretch so that yoiir body 
is as wide as you can make it. Stretch so that your body 'is as 
narrow as you can make it.' Make a sequence of three different 
^stretches. Each stretch must be at a different level. 

Show'me how you can combine a. curl with a stretch .and then 
another curl. Do it as slowly as you can. now as quickly 'as you 
can. Do it again and slowly curl, quickly stretch and slowly curl. 
Let's add another stretch to if and do it a'gain at your own choice 
f speed. 

Let's Sll preten'd that we are little turtles curled up inside our 
snails. Slowly stretch out your arms, your Itgs. Now peek out of 
your shell. Now move slowly across the lloor. Don*t touch any 
o^her turtles! Oh, oh^ There's i fly. Stretch to bite^it. Oops! Here' , . 
comes a fisherman who wanfs to m;ike turtleVsoup out of Vou. ^ 
Quickly, sw^m to the bo.ttom of the 'ftond and curl up inside your 
sh^l again. Safe! 

Ifveryone, pjace your hoop^(rope) down on the floor and sit 
in^de it. Make a curled shape on the inside of the hoop. Now' 
make a stretched shape inside your hoop\ Can you make- a 
stretched shape so tlfat tv^o of theuparts of your body touch the 
floor outside the hoop.and two inside the hoop? Can you stretch 
so tha^all of the'parts of your body, touch the floor outside the 
4ioop? 

• Show me the many different ways in which you can move over 
your hoop in a stretched position. Can you move around the 
outside of your hoop in a stretched position? M^^ke a sequence of 
jthree difft^rent stretched movements over your hoop. 
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Place* any part of your body inside the hoop. Move the rest of 
your body around the^ outside of the hoop while^one part of your 
body sta>s inside. Make a sequence of movements m and out of 
your hogp. Vary the levels and speeds of your sequence. ^ , 

Cues for Effective Lemming 

Encourage students to find a different way in which to curl. Once 
the students understand the concept of a curl, have them begin 

• sequencing their curls and emphasizing slow and quiak move- 
ments. 

Have students make sequences of movement once the students 
understand the mechanics of good stretches -and curls. Empha- 
^^'^ize the importance of varying speeds and levels. 

Let students experiment with various kinds of stretches. Focus On, 
individual stretches and let the rest of the class members try to 
imitate those stretches. Emphasize quality of movement. Grasp 
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, one of the students and extend one of the parts of the student's 

body to emphasize the need for full extension. 
Have one-half the class members demonstrate their movements ^ 

while the other members watch. Then reverse the procedure. . 
Give students enough' time? to complete one challenge before 
^ calling oiit another. ^ * ^ 

Expect students to respohd to this task in a variet^fc ways. Have, ^ 

the students demonstrate their movements to one another and 

then let the rest of the class members try the movements. 

Emphasize the need for using full stretches. 

/ 

Observation Cues | 

Look for a full range of fhovement and, correct responses to the 
, 'challenges,. . j ' ^ 

Look for students who can only mimic others and encourage these 
students to- concentrate on creating new moveiftents. Praise the 
^students when they si^cceedr 
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Movement and Sound: 



Theme: Movement of Varipus Parts of the Body in 

% Relation to, Sound 

Components: Kine^^thetic Awareness; Body Image; Knowl- 
edge of Music; Self-Expression; Cooperation; 
Appreciation of Creativity in Others 

Preparatioir 

Obtain a drum and drumbeater; selected music and a record 
player; and a recording of the stbry of Peter and the Wolf. 
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Narrative ' 

Everyone; listen to the music. When the music is loud,.do very 
larg;g, strong movements. When the music is soft, do tiny, light 
movements. Listen to the pitch of the music. When you think tlie 
pitch is high, move at a high level; when the pitch is low, move at a 
low level near the floor. * * 

Everyone, pretend you are a seed that has been planted in the 
ground. Slowly, grow from a tiny seed into a beautiful flower. 
Keep growing to the.soYt beats of the drum. Now pretend you are 
a bee buzzing around the flower as your little wings vibrate up and 
down. Move to the quick beats of the drum. Now pretend that 
your beautiful flower is beginning tb wilt. When you hear the, 
loud, sharp beat of the^drum, collapse to the floor. Here comes- a 
storm. Pretend that you*are the lightning in the storm. When you 
hear the loud thunder of the drurti, move as^though you are 

lightning/ That's great! Let's repeat *i't You are ? seed A 

flower A beautiful flower. . . . Your flower is wilting in the 

sun It is dead. . . ' But now, bolts of lightning! Crash! Crash! 

-Crash! 

Let*s all listen to the recording of the story of Peter and the 
Wolf. Do you remember the story? Well, let's pretend that we are 
different characters in the story. When we hear the different 
musical instruments, we learn which character we will be next. 
Each student will be one of the characters. How will you be Peter? 
'The Wolf? The sunrise? And so on. ■ * . 

Cues for Effective Learning 

DisCuss the quahties of music or such musical terms as pitch, 
crescendo, allegro, loud,.^ihd soft in relation to the selection to 
be read in class. Have thfe students raise their hands when tljfey^ 
notice changes in "the volume, pitch, or speed of the music. 
After the students have grasped the musical concepts, begin 
movement activities previously identified in the narrative 
section. 

Use different music for the various aspects of the theme. Classical 
music is appropriate for the first paragraph of the narrative. 
Modem, liglit instrumeiitaP selections accompanied by drum- 



beats nwiy be best for the flower cycle (second paragraph). The 
story of Peter aruTtfie Wolf, a classic for children, is a delightful 
choice for the third paragraph of the narrative. 

Precede work on Peter and the Wolf with a classroom session on 
the story and the various instruments that reflect the various 
characters. ^ . ' . 

Encourage students to create their own responses. Once they have 
performed, select those whp performed particularly exi)ressive 



rnovements and allow them to demonstrate to the others. Then 
let "^them alf repeat tjie activity, asking the students to 
incorporate tneir own movements *wi<h the movements they 
have observed and assimilated. ^ • " 



Observation Cue 

See whether each student s^omprehends th^j various musical ter 
-^rjd is.not simply mimjcking a classmate, y 
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Movemenf with q Partner 



Theme: 
Components: 



Movement with a Partner ^ 

Locomotor and Nonlocomotor- Movements; 
Space, Flow, Force, and Time; Perceptual 
Motor'Skills 



Prejfaration 



Note that students must know about personal space and general 

space before this lesson is begun. 
Use colored ribbons or strips of crepe paper for this activity. 
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Narrative 



Everyone, find a partner and sit down. Give y(Hirselves plenty 
of space in which to move. One person should curl up as tiny as he 
or she can, and the other person should find as many ways as 
possible to move over th6 partner withowt touching. Now move 
around your partner without touching. Place one part of your 
body on your partner and move the rest of your body around that 
part. 

One partner should form the shape of a bridge. The other 
partner should find as many ways as possible to get over, under, 
around, and through the bridge without touching the partner. 
Move around ithe room. Every time you come to a bridge, you 
must find a new way to move in relationship to it. That's right. Go 
in^ 'under, pver, around, arid in and out! Let's reverse the 
procedure so that those who were bridges are now going to the 
bridges. Now go back to your first partner. 

Moving in and out ,of the spaces, play follow-the leader with 
your partner. M^ke the same paflerns of movement and follow the 
same pathway as your partner. You should stand directly behind 
your partner, -'Perform a sequence of three different locomotor 
movements^ Perform each movement ^t a different levej. Change 
roles. ^ . . - 

Now let^' pretend that we are ma^iets. Tie a ribbon aroundifiny 
part of your body. Begin walking around the room. When you see 
someone with a different-colored ribbon on, move slowly toward 
that person until you get very close. Next, quickly touch your 
ribbons together and thelS slowly pull away from each other. 
Continue walking around the spaces. If you see someone with the 
same color on, turn away from that person. 

Cues for Effective Learning 

•Have the students, when they are working in pairs, sit down after 
they have found a partner so that those without a partner can 
easily be spotted. Have the students without a partner find one 
or jom a pair to riiake a trio. 
Stop the lesson from time to time to focus on the variety of 
responses from the students. Let the students experiment with 
. the ideas of otj^s. Emphasize the importance of the quality of 
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movement^nd control so that all students move with ease^and 
with as/mich efficiency and expressioh as possible. 
Have' students change places aftej working a short while at this 
task. Formipg/the body in the shape of a bridge can be 
* strenuous. . ' * 

Have* students match a partners movements while both are 

standing side by side. k,,,,^^^ 
Explain the principle of magnetismTthat is, the principle that likes 

repel and opposites attract. 
Use electronic music in the background. Consider using the theme 

from the film 2001: A Space Odyssey. 



Ensure that students understand the^quality of movement involved 
* in this activity by demonstrating repelling and attracting 

moi^ments before the students be^n to participate. Use real 
, ma*iets or animated movement between you and. members of 

the w$ss. (Students want their teachers to become involved.) ^ 

Observation Cues 

Look for and encourage **teamsmanship"; that is, the ability, of a 
pair to move a's though it were one. 

Encourage big^movements that give vital contrasts. f 
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Transfer of Weight 



Theme: * . Transfer of Weight from One Part of the Body 

to Al^other Part 

Components. Locomotor Movements; Balance; Auditory 
Discrimination; Body Image; Fitness 

Pfeparation 

# Provide clear, adequate personal space. 

' Provide grass, pieces of carpet,^or mats for the rocking and rolling 
. portion of the theme. 




Narrative 4 ^ ' 

' Get plenty of personal space and be seated. In a minute we are 
going to see if we can move our body weight from 'one.part of the 
body to another part. Yfho can tell me what part of our body we 
usually keep our weight on? . , . That's ri^t. It depends on 
whether we're sitting or standing. We want to use our seats and 
our legs, but we want td use the other parts of the body, too. Now 
when you hear two beats of the drum, move in and out, touching 
the floor with four different parts of the body. When you hear an 
'accent beat (louder than the other beats) on the drum, change the 
position of at least one part of the body but leave four parts, 

touching the floor. . . . Now use just three parts Freeze and' 

balance oii those three parts. Now, let's try two different parts of 

the body.. Keep moving (heavy drumbeat) two different parts 

Two more. . . . Freeze!. Now see if you can move on just one part 
of the, body. Move (heavy dnimbeat) . . . another part ... and one 
more! Keep moving on one part and keep one body part higher 
than all of the rest. Now relax. ... Lie down. Was it hard to move 
on alf fours? Was it harder td move on threes? Why did you fall off 
balance when' I QdWtdTreeze?' ' 

Let's rock from one part of the body to another. Can you rpll 
your body while you are in a straightened position? A curled 
position? See if you can do three different kinds of rolls: one, 
two, three.- Repeat your sequence. Now make i3ne roll while you 
^are stretched out and two while, you are curled up, ^love very, 
very fast. Now very, very slow. Go in a different direc- 
tion. . . . Now rest! 

Cues for Effective Learning 

Note that balance occurs best when there 4s a wide base of 
support. Help students who are falling' over by encouraging 
them to spread outf^keep their center of gravity low and 
ce;itered, or select other parts of the body as their points of 
balance. 

Help students whp are too weak tQ support their weight on their 
hands to work through the muscular endurance and strength 
tasks found in Chapter 4. - ^ 

Emphasi2;e the importance of rock,ing at vario^speeds. 
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Jnclude periods of relaxation in the presentation of -themes. .Use 
* the time to involve students .in matters that wUl aid them in 

achieving better control and quality of movement in subsequent * 

tasks. 

Note" that many students will attempt forward or backward rolls 
when left to their own- creativity. Emphasize theiipportance of 

' tucking in the head, curling th^ body, and pushing with equal 
force with both hands to complete the roll. 

Watch the students carefully. Don't allow them to become 
^ excessively dizzy. Stop the lesson and rest if dizziness becpmes 
a problem. . ^ 

Observation Cue ^ 

Look for smoothness in transition from one movement to another. 

If awkwardness is readily apparent, pause and give more precise 
i instructions. ^ . 
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Flight Qs Movemenr 

Theme: . , Flight as Movement 

Components. Locomotor Jylovements. Nonlocomotor Mover, 

ments; Fitness; Body Image 

Preparation 

Assemble the students,^ ask them to sit, and.see that they have an 
< optimal amount of space. Review the rules about respecting one 

another's space, ^ ^ 

Use a drum or cymbal or clapping sound to give the signals called 

for. [ 




Narrative. 

♦ 

Jump up and down as lightly as you can within your own space. 
Move into and out of other spaces, jumping forward (backward 
and sidewar4) as lightly as you can. Jump as quickly^(sloWly) as 
you can. Now let's hop in place. One foot. That's right. Hop on 
• the other. Now go from place to place while hopping. Go in 
another direction, l^ovi Freeze! Rest. \ 

Let's repeat the jumping. But this time start low to the ground 
and juii^p-as high as, you can. While you are in the air, try to 
discover in how many different ways you can stretch the parts of 
yotjr body. Jump at least five times. Jump again and see in how 
many different ways you can twist the parts of your body. Make 
sure that you land as softly as you can. Keep your balance! 

Taking off on one foot, see how high you can get youi body 
into the air. When you land, land on two feet and touch your 
hands to the floor. Move around the room, hopping.from one foot 
to the other, making your body go as high into the air as possible. 
Is there another name for this kind of movement? 

Run f5ghtly around the room (space). When you hear the signal, 
jump high into the air and turn half way around before you land. 

Run lightly to the beat of the drum. Leap high into the air on 
every fourth beat. 

Jump as high into the air as you can and follow your landing 
with some kind of roiling movement, (Note. Thjs movement can 
be hazardous Snd should only be attempted after students have 
had.opportunities to roll. The use of mats or a soft grassy base is 
also recommended.) 

Take several light running steps, leap high into the air, land on 
two feet, and 50II at on^e. 

Run lightly to the beat of a drum. On every fourth beat, leap 
intd the air and 'make a shape. Do so four times, making a 
different shape each time. Can you give a name to 'the shapes you 
made? Tell a partner. 

Cues for Effective Learning ' ^ 

Emphasize soft jumps and emphasize the need fojj students to 
bend the parts of their body to absorb the shock of -the 
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movement. Emphasize that one can control landings and 
maintain balance by spreading^ the base of support and 
extending the hands and arms. 

Realize that hopping and jumping demand much energy. Do not 
allow bouts of activity to go on endlessly. Increase the length of 
time spent in such- activity from time to time to improve the 
students' fitness level ^ 



Note that having the class members work as partners allows 
alternating opportunities for rest and more space for those who 
are moving. 

Observation Cue 

Look for leg power, which is necessary to' achieve height in 
jumping. Have students unable to jump high work on the fitness 
challenges related to strength and power described in Chapter 4. 





Shapes and CommunicQrion 



Theme: 
Componei 



Use of Shapes to Communicate 

Locomotor and Nonlocomotor Movements; 
Perception-Visual, Auditory, and Tactile Dis- 
crimination; Body knage; Letter, Number, 
and Shape Comprehension ' 



Preptotion 

Review the letters of the alphabet. 
Review geometric shapes. 
Review numerical shapes. 

Provide one rope per child and a signal-making device. 




Narrative ' ^ 

In your own space show me how you can make the letter T 
with your body. Now make any other letter of the alphabet with 
your body. Make'the first letter of your first name with^our 
^ body. FinQ.a partf er and together make any letter of the alphabet, 
using both of your bodies. Now have one partner get a rope and^ 
together make a three-letter word, using the rope as one letter. Use 
as many ropes as you need and make an active word (for example, 
skip, jump, wiggle, and so forth). We will play a guessing game, 
trying to read your words. Once we read the word, we will all do 
the movement. 

Everyone, wajk in and out of your spaces. Don't touch anyone 
else! When you hear the signal, listen for a n.umber. Whatever that' 
number is, find that exact humfcer of people and, those numbers. 
Using all of your body^make the shaperof that number. Of, if you 
can't find the exact number of people to complete the set, use 
those you do find and ropes to form the number. OK. Seven. 
Good! Now, lef's^o some more nq^^bers! Ten. Four. Six. 

Everyone, in your own space and witb^ your own rope, make 
any design that you like^ Now let's all walk around the room, look 
at everyone's design, arid try to give it a name. Move over each 
^sign you come to in a different way. Now go back to your rope 
and malce the desigif you like best! 

EVeryonq, get into groups of four. Show me how you oa^^ake 
a- square w^th your bodies. Make a circle, triangle, and I^pngle. 
Make any geometric shape th^t you like. 

Cues4or Effective Learning 

Tell students that, by using simple letters of the alphabet at first, 
they will be quite successful. Use the letters 7, C,;Z, 0, P. A Y, 
U, /, and so on before asking the students to decide on their 
own letters. ' ' • , . 

Allow the students to work ^s partners so that one can check or 
guess*the letters that the (ather is forrhing. • 

Reverse the procedure pften so that all students stay interested in * 
the activity. 

Spot-check for accuracy. 



Keep a progress chart so that students will try to form mental and 
" kinesthetic images of all of the letters of the alphabet. 
Use geometric shapes after using letters; then numbers; then 
combinations. 

Have the students, once the concept is mastered at the ground 
-level, try all of the activities while standing. Their perception 

will differ greatly from one level to the other. 
Encourage those who are faster than others in finding the solution 

to do another letter, number, or shape. ' 
Give students enough time to solve the challenge so that each 
student feels successful in the activity. 
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Praise the students orally when they form correct shapes, letters, 
and numbers quickly. 

Assist students who have perceptual difficulty by writing the 
symbol on the board or helping them get into the needed shape. 

Observation Cue 

Look for 'Students lacking in perceptual awareness.^ Give them 
special attention in an encouraging ma»ner. Later, take them 
through the perceptual motor challenges relatecf to numbers, 
letters, and shapes found in Chapter 4. ^ 
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Marching ond^'Conrrasring of 



Theme: Formation of Matching, and Contrasting 

Shapes with a Partner 

Components. Locomotor Movements; Nontocomotor and 

Balancing Activities; Kinesthetic Awar&ness; 
Body Image; Visual and Audio' Discrimi- 
nation ; Coordinated Movements 

Preparation 

Talk with students about the unique ^characteristics of mirrors.' 
Demonstrate the necessity of moving one's opposite hands, 
eyes, legs, and so on so that one might appear natural in the 

• mirror. 

Use recordings -that emphasize flowing-type movements, such as 
"Tara's Theme'* from the motion picture Gone with the Wind 
or "Come Saturday Momingi" oj '*Nadia's Theme." (Avoid 
vocal recordings.) \ / ' • 



Narrative 

Mirrors. Today, we are going to move as though we were 
performing in front of a mirror! One will perform, and a partner 
will mimic the movements. OK. Get a partner and face one 
another. Decide who will be the mirror and who will'T^e the 
performer. Now wave to one another ^nd smile; Do other things of 
your own choosing. Stay fairly close to one another. Now listen to 
the music I am going to play. Do swinging *and swaying motions in 
time to the music. Stay together! Now change places and let each 
of the new performers pretend to be an orchestra leadenpracticing 
in front of a mirror. (Continue until the music ends.) Now change 
leaders again; and, without touching, pull your.partner. Now push. 
Lift your knee. Lift your foot. Look closeJy at your face. Turn 
around slowly. (Juickly, stretch. Collapse. Let's change roles and 
start from the beginning. Remenlber that mirrors work at the same 
time. Try to stay together! 

Like shapes. Get next to your partner so that you are side by 
side. See how many different balanced shapes you can make so 
that you look exactly the same. Now see if you can balance so 
that your feet are higher than any other part of your body. Try to 
make a matclyng shape where part of your body is curled and part 
is stretched. See if you can make a shape where you are balanced^ 
on three different "T>arts of the body. Make a sequence of 
movements that involve three different shapes at three different 
levels. JRepeat the sequence.^ ^ \ 

Coiitrasting shapes. Let's maki some shapes where you and 
your partner contrast your movements so that ydu look totally 
different. One partner should make a stretched shape whil^ the 
other makes 'a curled shape. Now make a shape where one of you 
is at a high level and the other at a low level. Make a narrow and 
wide shape. Try making a 'twisted and round shape. Make a 
sequence of movement showing four contrasting shai)es. After you ♦ 
have four contrasting shapes, try to add two matching shapes to 
the sequence. Now freeze like statues in the park! 

^Mimetics. Pretend that you and your partner are playing temiis 
with each other. In slow motion try hitting the ball back and 
forth. Oops! Ofie missed. Serve and'Start again. 



Ffllow't he-leader. .Pretend that you and your partner are 
climbing a mountain. One of you is the teacher. The other one 
tries to do exactly as you do. From time to time you will have to 
use a rope to pull yourselves up. the liiountain. OK. Let s get to the 
topf 

Cues for Effective Learning 

Encourage concentration and praise those who catch on. 

Have those who are having difficulty watch those who are 

obviously successful. Then ask those having difficulty to tr^ 

again. 

Allow time for creative play (as long as interest is keen) and 
response to the established narrative. 
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Walk about and praise the students who are succeeding while the 
students are making like or contrasting shapes. Or offer 
constructive suggestions to those who need help so that they 
can achieve' a solution to the task at hand. Repeat the sequence. 

Point out partners vvho are particularly creative or well-balanced. ' 

Encourage each child to maintain balance. Give suggestions to 
those y/hp are falling or are wobbly: Use a wide base of support; 
lower the center of gravity, bend the knees to absorb shock, and 
use the arms to provide counterbalance. 

Observation Cue * ^ ^ 

Look for students who have trouble with the mirroring activity. 
They should review visual discrimination as found in Chapter 4. 
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Creofion and Absorption of Force 



Theme: * Creation and Absorption of Force 

Components: Grasping and Releasing; Throwing and Catch- 
ing; Manipulative Skills; Visual Discrimination 

Preparation 

Provide one yam ball and one^ rubber ball for each child or one 

rubber ball for every. two children. 
Use a wall free of obstacles for activity number three. 




Narrative ^ 

Everyone, pretend that there is a tiny feather on the floor. Pick 
it up and hold it in your hand. Blow it away and-quickly catch it. 
Now let's pretend that there is a big, heavy bowling ball on the 
floor. Try picking it up. Be careful not to drop it. It is so heavy 
that it will put a hole in the floor if you drop it. Try throwing that 
ball away. What is the difference between picking up the feather 
and picking up the bowling ball? Show me what you have to do 
with your body to pick up something heavy. What do you have to 
do to throw sonfething heavy? You create more force by using 
more parts of the body. Pretend that ydu are catching a 
snowflake. Now pretend that you are catching a big, heavy box. 
What is the difference between catching something li^t and 
something heavy? You absorb more force by using more parts of 
the body. * , ' . ' 

Everyone, yam ball. Sit down and hold your elbow against 
your side. Try throwing the ball as .far' as you can, just Using your 
hand. Now hold your elbow out away from your side. Try 
throwing the yam ball again. In which direction did it go farther? 
Now stand up and throw it again. Did it go farther? Stand with 
your feet side by side and try throwing the yam ball again. Now 
put one foot forward and-one foot back. Which way did the ball 
go farther— with your feet side by side with one foot in front of 
the other? When you push youi- elbows out, you are able to make 
the ball go farther because you are able to create more force. The 
more parts of the body we use, the greater the force we have. 
Which foot should be forward? Left foot or right? Try throwing 
both ways. Which way allows us to bring in more hip action? Yes, 
we should throw so that the opposite foot is forward. Now 
practice throwing just that way five times. 

Everyone, get a rubber ball. Show me in how many different 
ways you can bounce the ball. Try bouncing it as high as yoUltan 
and catching it. What do you have to do with the baH'Tio^eep 
from dropping it? Yes, you have to squeeze it. Try throwingNthe 
ball straight up and catching it. Why do some of the balls go 
straight? Why is it that othprs don't? We have to point our hands in 
the cjirection we want the ball to go. Try throwing the ball against 
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the wall. What happens if you throw it hard? Yes, it comes back 
hard. Why? Yes, the waU does nqt give way to the ball, the force is 
not absorbed. Now throw the ball against the wall ^nd catch it^ve 
times. 

Cues for Effective Learning 

Use a guided discovery approach instead of a total exploratory 
approach when fundamental skills are being developed. Once a 
student learns to throw incorrectly, for example, it isjiard for 
the student to learn to throw correctly. 

Recognize that probldns often encountered in throwing include 
lack of accuracy ^r distance, erratic flight of the object, and 
insuffieient force. To corre<^ these errors, encourage use of 
opposition, focus of concentration on the target areas, release at 
optimal time, weight transfer during the throw, and a follow- 
through after release of the object. (See Chapter 4 for a specific 
analysis,) • 

Realize that the younger the children are, the larger the rubber 
.ball will have to be.' Balls that are very small are difficult to 
control. 
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Striking with or Without on Qt 

Theme: Striking with or Without an Object 

Components: Locomotor Movements; Manipulative Skills; 

\ Kinesthetic Awareness; Visual and Auditory 
Discrimination; Combined Activities 

Preparation 

Provide one balloon, rhythm stick, 'rubber ball, yaA ball, and 

nylon paHdle for each child. 
Make nylon paddles by stretching coat hangers and cQvering them 

with worn-out panty hose. Tape the excess hose (which has 

been, gathered so as to pad the coat hanger hook) to make a 

handle. 

Make rhythm sticks from three-quarter-inch dowels. 
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Narrative 

Balloons. Everyone, find as many ways as you can to tap your 
balloon so that it stays in the air. Try doing so with a part of your 
body other than the hands. Try hitting the balloon back and forth 
between two different parts of the body. Try skipping and hitting 
.your balloon at the same time. See if you can lie down^and keep 
your balloon in the air by tapping it. Lie down and tap it with one 
part of your body and stand and tap it with another part. Keep 
changing back and forth. 

Balloon^ and rhythm sticks. Now everyone try keeping your 
balloon in the ^ir by tapping it with your rhythm stick. Tap it 
once with your hand and once with your stick. Keep changing.. 
Can you make up a sequence of movements so that you combine 
tapping the balloon with your stick and then with some other 
parts -of your body? Try to do so. Change the sequence. Now let's 
put this equipment away and get one ball each. 

Balls, See in how many different ways you can strike your ball 
so that it goes into the air. Try striking your ball so tliat it bounces 
on the floor. Find out how many different parts of your body you 
can use to bounce the ball. See ho\\r51owly you can bounce it. See 
how quickly you can bounce it. Try bouncing the ball while 
you*re at a low level; a high level. Move backward and bounce the 
ball; inove sideways. Now return to your original place and hold 
the bail over your head with both hands. Try striking the ball so 
that it goes up and bourices; then strike it again. Make a sequence 
of movements iri which you strike trie ball with at least three 
different parts of your body. Now stand close to a partner and 
exchange balls several times. Find different ways to exchange th^e 
balls. Be sure to throw the balls softly to the ^partner who is 
standing closfe to you. 

Yam balls and paddles (balloons may alst) be used). Everyone, 
try hittihg the yam ball straight up with your padiile. Count how^ 
many times you can do it without missing. Can yoUsit down and 
stand up again without stopping? Try walking and striking the* 
balL See if you can change hands while you are hitting the ball. 
Can you make up any tricks with your ball and paddle? ♦ 

212 . 




Cues for Effective Learning ' " 

Use balloons because they are' lightweTght objects easy to controlf 
Emphasize th^need for students to focus on the object to be 
s struck. Laming to concentrate ^nd improving visual discrimi- 
nation funfla^pental to successful 'performance. 
Make sure that students Jiaye succeeded in being able, to hit the 
balloonjj consistently with their hands and other parts of their 
ijody befoc;? .adding the v^ation of stidcs or paddle?. The* 
increased length of the stickVor paddles wHTteause temporary 
problems untU the students aa|)t to the difference^ 




Tell the students wh'Ble balloons go too far to hit the balloons 
■ ' more softly. Tell them to hit the balloons waist high so that the 
balloons will go straight \ip and down. And- tell them to watch 
^ the balloons constantly^ 

Observation Cue 

Look for children who have a great deal of difficulty in keeping an 
eye on the balloons. Refer these children to the school nurse for 
%3n eye' test or recommend that they concentrate harder on the 
. tasks at hand. 
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Movemenr of on Object with o Pprfner 

Them^: Movement of an Object with a Partner 

Components: Manipulative Skills; Visual and Audio Dis- 
crimination; Kinesthetic Awareness 



flPre^aration 

\Provide-for every two students-one ball, one hoop, one balloon, 
and one yam ball and paddle. 
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Narrative 

Ball activitiet With your partner see in how many different' 
ways you can move the ball back and forth to each other while * 
maintaining control/Find a way to move the ball back and forth 
so jpat it somehow hourfces. See how many different ways y,ou 
cai/ yhd to roll the ball back and forth. Can you hit it back and 
fonth with just your hands? See if you can move the balLback and- 
forth at a^TligMevel; at a low level. One partner, tum your back to 
the, other Now see in how m^y different ways you can get the 
ball to move back and forth. Now both of you face away from one 
another and do the same thing. Try moving the ball back and forth 
to your partner, using any parts of your body but your hands. See 
if you can kick the^ball to your partner so that the ball stays on 
the ground the whole time. When your partner kicks the ball to 
you, see if you can stop it with any part of your body except your - 
arms and hands. Make a sequence of movements in which you and 
your partner move th&.iallJ>ack and^forth to one another in at 
least four different- ways. ' ^ 

Hoop activities. See in how many different ways you can move 
the hoop back and forth, to one another. Move the hoop ba^k and 
forth so that one of you is at a hi§h level and the other at a low 
level. Find a way to move it so that you don't use your hands. 
Ma^ke Up a sequence so that you move the hoop back and forth in 
four different ways. See if you can twirl the hoop around a part of 
the body and give the hoop to your partner while it is still 
twirling. Can you rolf it to youi' partner? Can you roll it toward 
.your partner and make it come back to you? Try rolling the.hoop 
so that your partner can go^through it. What do you have* to do 
with your hoop to make it easier for your partner to go through 
it? Yes,- you should put bac^pin on it. Can you find a way to 
move the. hoop so that it goes around you and your partner at the 
same time? ' • , , V 

^ Balloons, yam balls, an^ paddles. See jn how many different 
ways you and your partner can h^^ the balloon bafck and forth. Try ^ 
hitting the- balloon sb that it stays high in the air. Try hitting the ' 
balloon with a different p^rt of your body each time. Now'you 
and your partner should try hitting the yam ^11 back and forth, 



turning all the^way around after each hit. Keep the balloon as high 
in the air as you can. Get a nylon paddle. Tiy hitting the balloon 
back and forth, using the paddle. Try hittin/the yam ball so that 
it goes high into the air each time. Can you and your partner make 
up a game using your yam b^ls and paddles? If so, play it! 

Cues for Effective Learning 

Use the word move to encourage students to be creative. Avoid 
using specific terms such as toiss or bounce so that students will 
explore widely. 

Have the partnei^ demonstrate for one another and try one 
^ another's techniques after each set of partners has had adequate 

time to succeed in exploring. Encourage them to discover what 

is needed to keep* the ball or '*balloon in p\ay (height, 

concentration, eye fercus, and so on). 
Realize that student^ are fon3 of workings with balls,»hoops, and 

paddles. Allow several days for involvement in these skills. 



Set goals for older or m'ore highly skilled students toward which 
^'they can^ strive. Ask them, for example, if they can volley the 

ball in the air 25. times in a row of hit an aerial ball followed by 

a bouncing ball ten times in a row. ^ 
Realize that hoop activities are excellent for developing skill in 

grasping and releasing as well as twisting and turning. One also 

learns about the application of spins. 
Be sure students have adequate space whenever paddles are being 

used. Change^e tasks" fairly often to guarantee that students 
^ will be curious about the challenges. » ^ 
Note that creative games are particularly good for students in 

grade three. ^ 

Observation Cue 

Watch for students who ^annqt judge the flight of, the object *or 
coordinate a striking or catching movement. They may need to 
work tiirough the skill challenges found in Chapter 4. . 
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Throwing and Corching Skills 



Theme'. 
Components: 



Combination^ of Throwing and Catching Skills 
with an Emphasis on Accuracy , 

Manipulative Skills; Visual Discrimination, 
Coordinated Movements; Reading Compre- 
hension 



Preparation 

Set up six stations for^'movement: 

1. Beanbag target 

2. Ring toss set ^ 

3. Scoop (bleach bottle) for throwing and catching 
, 4. Ball target 

5. Footsie board 

6. Frisbee and hoop ' 

Create task cards for each station. ^ 

?.gmind stu^ent^ 9?::^^ necessary fpf^^tation teachjng. (1) 
^ Confine your activity to the space provided. (2) Follow the 
dir^ions for each station. (3) Concentrate on the tasks; don't 
* talk unnecessarily. 
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Narrative 

1 . Beanbag Target 

a. See how many different ways you can find to toss the 
beanbag and still hit the target. , , * 

b. Try using as many differenjf parts of your body as you can 
to toss the beanbag so that Qan hit the tar.get. 

c. Try . turning yoqr back to^^wL-tafg^f^d tossing the 
beanbag. 

d. Try tossing the beanbag under any part of your body. ' '^^'^ 

e. Kneel, sit, or fie down and toss the beanbag at the target. * - 

2, Ring Toss Set 

a. See how many different ways you can find to toss the ring 
at the target. 

b. See if you can find a. way to make your ring go high into 
the air before it lands in the target. 

. c..Ti% throwing tfee .ilng from various^, distances and still 
hitting the target! ' 

d. Try tossing the ring so that your side is%D the, target. 

e. Try to hit the ^B^MLfive times in a row. 

: 3. Scoop (Bleach BofHe) 

a. See in how mariy different ways you can toss the ball into 
the afr with one hand and catch it in the other hand^with* 
your scoop. 

b. See if you can toss the ball with the scoop and catch it 
with the scoop. ^ 

c. Find* out in how many different ways you can moy^^e 
ball against the wall and catch it with the scoop. ^ • 

d. Toss the ball into the air and do a trick before you catch 
theJjall with the scoop. 

e. Catch the ball in your scoop five times while holding the 
scoop in^our right hand, five times in your left hand. 

A. Ball Target (Basket) 

a. See in how many different ways you can get the ball into 
the wastepaper basket. 
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b. See if you can toss the ball info the hoop so that the ball 
bounces into the basket. - ^ 

c. See if you can turn your body away from the basket and 
still get the'ball mto the basket. 

■ d. Try to bounte tbe ball as high into the air as you can and 
still have the ball go into the basket, 
e. Toss the ball into the basket five times in a row. 

5. Footsie Board ' ' , 

a. Toss a beanbag with a footsie board and find as ,marty 
different ways as you can to catch the beanbag. 

b. Use a footsie board to make a beanbag go as high into the 
air as you can before you catch the beanbag. 

c. Toss a beanbag with your footsie board and catch the 
beanbag on any part of your body other than your hands. 

d. See if you cah use a footsie board to make a beanbag land 
on a speciflc pairt of the floor. , 

6. Frisbees 

a. See in how many different ways you and your partner can 
^.^..throw and catch a Prisbee. 

b. See if you can make the Frisbee go low, high, and low 
again. 

c. See if you can make the Frisbee go high, low, and high 
again. 

^- d. Try to make the Frisbee go through the hoop before your^^ * 
- partner catches it. 

e. Phy catch with a partner and throw and catch the Frisbee 
30 times in a ro^y. 

Cues for Effective Learning 

Use station teaching if equipment is limited or if one of the goals 
jCor the class is to help students become self-directed, capable of t 
diversified activity, and responsive to written directions. J 

Present information on the stations before the stu(Jents are sent to 
them. The students will then know how much space is available 
at each station, what rules govern the use of the equipment, and 
what the purpose is of the task cards. 

Allow several visits to each statioh so that .studentis can attain 
success. 

Take several days to complete this theme. Students rarely tire of 
manipulative activity and enjo)^^ striving for accuracy. 
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Hive all students work together on tasks. Or allow the students to 
work through the tasks at their own pace once they have 
mastered the preceding challenge. \ 

Rotate students in accordance with their attention spans. 

Use cue words and phrases (such as "watch the target,'* ''keep 
your eye on the ball," "step forward ori your opposite f©ot 
when throwmg at a target") tC emphasize eye concehtration 
and the principle of opposition, which are so important to 
success in manipulative activity. 

Have older or more highly skilled students make a creative game 
ihVolving all of the students at their station as task number six. 

Observation Cue , 

Watch, for concentration and quality perf6rmance in throwing ^nd 
catching. Have students repeat any task that seems to be riiore 
difficult than the other tasks. 



Use of Q Rope 

Theme: Movement with a Rope 

Components: Lpcomotor and Nonly^comotor Movements, 
Balancing, Kinesthetic Awarene^ 

Preparation 

Provide one small rope per student and adequate space free of 
hazards. 
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Narrative 

Everyone, m'ake a circle ou^ of your rope anil sit inside of that 
circle. See in how many different ways yc^ can move over your 
circle without touching the 'inside of it. 'J^o>y move over it, 
tpuching two parts of your body to the inside. Make a pattern of 
movement around your circle but move into and out of it. 
Remember that^^pattern of movement involves a sequence of 
several curled shape^nside your circle. Make a stretched shape so 
that part of your bodj^fe 'inside the circle and part outside. 
Balance on any three parts of your body so that all three parts are 
inside the circle. Move across your circle so that one part of the 
body is higher than any of tiwHethers. Place one part of your body 
on the inside of your circle and move the rest of your body 
around that part on the outside of the circle. Make a sequence of 
four different movement patterns in relationship to your rope. 
One pattern must be around the rope; another pattern, in and out 
'of it; another, at a low level; and another, at a high level. Combine 
quick and slow movements in your sequence. ,^ 

Using your feet only, make a straight line out of your rope. Sea* 
in how many different ways you can move from one end of the 
rope to the other. Can you walk on the rope? Can you walk with 
.ydur eyes closed? Walk forward §t a fligh level? At a low level? 
Backward? Jump from side to side, moving from one end to the 
other?" Do it again and vary the heights of your jumps. Try 
* hopping from one end of the rope to the other. Hop from side to 
side, moving up and down the rope. Make a sequence of 
movement?^from one end of the rope to the other. Your sequence 
must include two locomotor movements at tjvo different levels. 
Move backwanl in part of your sequence. 

Make the. first letter of your name with your rope. Close your 
eyes, and feel the letter you have made. Now, keeping your eyes 
closed, walk on your letter, trying to keep your balance. Walk 
backward, sideways, at a high level, and at a low level. Change 
places with someone. Trace that person's letter with your hand. 
Close your eyes and walk on that letter. NoWjit inside your own 
rope. Lie back and relax. Think about what foxx have just done. 
Breathe deeply. OK. Put up your ropes quietly. Let*s go back to 
class. 
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OtesTor Effective Learning 

Frovide ropes as a focus for activity. 

Encourage students to jump high and Kghtly. CaUtion them to 
bend their knees to absorb shqck when they- land. 

Give cue words (see Chapter 4) to help improye the quality of. 
movement when students are hopping, walking, leaping, and so 
on. 

\ 




Allow some time for relaxatimytoward the end of the class period 
so that students center" ^emselves, reflect on the movements 
they have just completed, and move on to the next class, activity 
under control. ' \^ 

Observation Cue 

Watch for studefits having problems with balance. Caution them to 
slow down, concentrate, widen their base of support (if 
appropriate); and use. their arms for assistance. 
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Sroric oylS" Dynamic, Behavior 

Thenie: Static^and Dynamic Beftavior Involving Use of 

Apparatus 

Components: Balance; Kinesthetic Awacenes^ * 

Preparation - - „ ♦ 

Set up six stations of movement: ^ . 

1. Balai;ce boards; playground balls; beanb^^'(one per person) 

2. Salapce beams (two beams if possible); two beanbags; two 
.playground. balls; two hoops ' 

3. Tin can sti^ (one pair per child); one beanbag per, child; 
several hoopW > 

4. Obstacle coii^^: six hoops; one supported tite; one cylinder* 
or refrigei^for.lfcox 

5ATwo m'ats 
. 6, Two benches; two mats 
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Narrative ' , ' 

I . Balance Board ^ 

a. See for how many sec^Qjids y?u can stand on the board 
^ without losing you^ balance. Do so again', making different 

body shapes. 

b. See how many different parts of the body you can move af 
different levels without' losing your balance. 

c. See in how^ manj^ different ways* you can bounce a ball 
-while you are baftnced^^on the board. . ^ 
See how m>iny different tricks you can do with a beanbag 
while^ybu are balanced on, the board. , 

^ance BeQm . - . 

a. S?e if you can walk to the center of the beam and make a ^ 
^ , balanced shape. Hold the shape for five seconds and walk 

• to the other end of the beam, 

b. Find as many ways as you can to move from one end of. 
tije beam to fhe other with aijeanbag on your head. 

* c. See' in how tnany-different ways you can bounce the ball 
while you- move from one end ^f the^beam to the otl^^r. ' 

d. See what tricks 'you can^p with the hoop while yoU are 
waiki^^ on the balance beam. * ' • 

3, Tin Can Stilts ' , 

a. Find as many ways as you i;an to walk on your stilts. Can 
you walk high? Low? Forward? Backward? Sideways? 

b. See if you can walk along a straight line going in a forward ' 
(bacl<;ward, sideways) direction. ^ ' 

c. Make a pattern of moV'enjent over the hoops,, which are 
spread out. ^ 

d. Try walking on the stilts, 1)alancing a bearibag on your * 
head. If it falls off, find a way to pick it up withput falling 
off your stilts. 

4. Obstacle Course " ^ ^^^'^^^ ' 

^; Move through the obstacle course with a beairtJag balanted 
on any part of the body. . ' . ' 
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b. Move along the obstacle course so that one foot, remains 



-hitter than ^ytrtherpart oftheirodyr 

Mat Station • — * 

a. §ee in how many different ways you can balance. Your 
partner should support part of your weight. , 

b. See in how many different w^ys you can balaiice. Your 
partner should support all of your weight. 

c. See if you can/ as-a group, create some kind of balanced 
strupture involving at least three people. 

d. See if you can, as a group, create somejcind of balanced 
^j^^^^ ' strficture involving t^he whole group. * 

6. Bench Station , • ' , 

a. See if you can move along the bertch in a stretched 

position. When you geVto the ei\d, make a balanced shape 

for five seconds. Move off the bench and onto the mat. 
^ . Now make a new bal^ced shape and hold it^for five 

seconds. ' ' 

. b. More across the b^nch so that two feet'are balanced on the 

bench and two hands are on the floor, 
c. Move across the Ijench, balancing on thrfte parts of the 

bod^ (four, two, five, and so on). . t 

(1. Try, with one partner -at one epji of the bench and another 

partner at the other end, to pass each other without falling 

off the bench.* . 

Cues for Effective Learning 

Have students revievy balancing before starting the station activity. 

In their own spafce haVe them balance, on various parts of the 

body. Repeat simple balance stunts such as the egg sit, V-seat . 

balance, front scale, and tripod. Walk an imaginary tightrope. 
Remind the students, once they are at their stations, of the. rules, 
^ . ^ necessary for safety and good concentration: (1) Talk only 

when necessary. (2) Work on the tasks at hand. (3) Help one 

another spot. (4) Leave the equipment in order when you move 

on to the next station. • • 
Encourage students to create some of their own tasks if they 

become bored with the tasks assig^d. 
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Assist students in learning how to learn by using the problem- 
solving approach: ' 

Allow students, once they can maintain their balaivce on the 
balance boards with little or no difficulty, to experiment by 
playing with a small hand apparatus while they maintain their 

* b^ance. ^ ^ 

P^||^d6 wide andTiartwac^lance beams to meet the needs of the 
pfeofiy coordinated student and the well-coordinated student. 

Assign students to activities in which wooden stilts^ are used as 
soon as the.^students haVe mastered the use^f the tin can stilts. 

Let students make up fheir own obstacle course. Use bike tires, 
wastepaper baskets, old boxes, plaj^ound equipment, and so 

' on. 

Have students, when they work in pairs supporting each other, 
jPhoose partners of unlike size (if possible) so. that the hea,vier 
student can be the base and tire lighter student the top. 
Clieck the bench: to §D^re th^ it is stable and fre^of splinters or 



^ nails. 



Observation Cue 

Look for the application of correct principles of balance. 
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Use. of Small Carpers 



Movement with Use of Small Carpets 

Locomotor and Ndnlocomotor Movements; 
Balance; Kinesthetic Awareness; Basic Tum- 
Wing Skills; Physicaf Fitness' 



Theme: 

Components: 

Preparation 

Provide one small carpet per child. 
Provide a multipurpose room or an area in whi^h pieces of carpet 
can be moved about. ^ _ ' - ' ' 



Y,., 



■J 



Narrath^e 

Take a piece of carpet and find some personal space. Now see in 
how many different ways you can get over your carpet without 
touching it. Now move over the carpet so tfiat some part of yoxir' 
body touches it. Can you move over the carpet so that just your 
hands touch 'it? Can you move over it^o that your hands tough it 
. and-your feet are higher than any other part of your body? Rnd a 
way to roll over your carpet. Can , you roll so that your body is 
stretched? Can 'you roll so that your body is curled? Can you roll 
in a curled pbsition $o that yout^jeet are higher than Vny other 
part of your body? Can yoU roll baclwafd? Do two different ro^s , 
and vary me speed of each roll so that one is very slow and one is 
^ery fast, ♦ * * 

Try to balaace so that one foot and -two' hands are touching 
^ your carpet. Try balancing on just your seat'. See if yoy can 
balance orf two feet and one*hand. Balance bn any three parts of 
tJiQ body (two, one, four, and so on). Try to balance so that your 
knees (elbows) are higher than any^ther part of your body. 

See in hbw many different ways you can 'move your carpet 
around the floor. Find a way to move your ^arpet so that part of 
your body is on the carpett and part* of it is off. See if you can 
move while all of yoyrbody is On the carpet. Try moving with one 
Xoot on and one foot pff the carpet. Place two hands on tKe carpet 
and move. Put two feet on the carpet*and your hands on the floor 
/and tjry to move. Sit on your carpet and try to move. 

With a f)artner try moving so that- one of you is 06 botftk:arpets 
and the other is off. Have one partner place one^ foot on^orte 
carpet find kthe other foofbn ahother carpet^ See, if your, partner 
can piwh or pull you about the room. Dq the,Same thing with one 
hand on one carpet and the other hanci on another carpet. Now 
change places and try these adventures again! One partner should 
sit on one carpet, and you should put your , feet on the other 
carpet. Have" your *partner flnd a way to move you around the 
^ room. ^ . ^ 

Now each of you *dt on one.^arpet. Take off your shoes. Lie 
back and rel^x. ThinK about The -Arabian Nights arid magic 
^ carpets. You are on a magic carpet flying high above the 



ground. Close your eyes and drift. . . . Breathe deeply. . . . Think*' 
of something nice. . . Drift. . . . Quietly put your rugs away, put 
on your shoes, and return to your dassroom. I hope we can take 
another -magic carpet trip soon! 

Cues for Effective Lemming 

Note that activities in which carpets are used aid in the 
development of tumbling and gyntinastic skills. When tasks are 
Iimited,^students can be led by a guided discovery approach to 
th'e safe performance of forwariJ and backward rolls, cartwheels, 
* and inverted balance. I \ 



Be cautious when such activities are attempted. See that heads are 
tucked in, weigb^is transferred smoothly, and adequate space is 
made available. 

Use every opportunity to expand the children's imagination, giving 
them time to "waste" in worthwhile relaxation. 

Observation Cue 

Watch for students who constantly follow the lead of others and 
fail to be creative themselv-es. They probably neea reinforce- 
^ ment so that they*can feel secure and confident that their ideas 
' are acceptable. 
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Qomes with SitiqII Apparatus 



Themfe: 
Components. 



Creation of Games in Which Several Pieces of 
Small Apparatus Are Used 

Locomolor and Nonlocomotor Movements; 
Manipulative Skills; Creative Expression; Self- 
Direction; Leadership and FoUowership 



Preparation ' ^ 

Provide 30 paper cups; twp hoops; four beanbags; one ball' 
(playground); four markers; ork bat; one softball; one scooter; 
two rdpes; two wands; two y^m balls; six tires; 12 poker chips. 

Create task cards that specify the limitations to b ej:onsidere d for 
the garne to be acceptable. 




Narrative , 

Everyone, get into a group of five or six pekons and pick up* 
four paper cups for the group. See if you can make up,a game that 
will involve running and jumping skills and the cups. You should 
have boundaries, and everyone'should be activelynnvolved in the 
game at^all times. OK. Make up the game and, when you are ready, 
play it. 

Now let's have each group work with different pieces of 
^apparatus and make up^a game. Group one go to station one; 
group two, to station two; and so forth. Using the equipment and 
directions you find, make up a safe ^ame and play it! 

Station One 
J^umber of participants-five to six 
Organization— free choice 
Equipment-two hoops, four beanbags, one ball 
Movement-running, throwing, and catching skills 
" ' Purpctee and limits- to make up a game that involves accuracy 
in throwing 

Station Twq ^ 

Number of participants-five to six / 
Oj'ganization-square- 

Equipment-four markers, one bat and ball, one scooter 
Movement-running, striking, throwing'and catching, pushing 
and pullffig 

Purpose-to make up a team game that involves scoring of 
some type 

Station Three 

Number of participants-five to six ^ ' 

Organization— randdm ' • ' 

Equipment- two fopes, two wands, two yarn balls 
Movement— locomotor, balance 

Purpose-to make up a^team^gime that'involves movinfeat* 
different levels • ^ 
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Station Fouk 

Number of participants -five to six 
Organization-random , , , \ 

^ Equipment-six tires 
Movement- free choice 

Purpose-to mak^ up a tean; game, that involves speed 

Station Five %> ^ , 

Number of participants-five to six 
Organization— two lines 
Equipment- 1 2 poker chips 

Movement-crawling r ^ ■ • 

Purpose-free choice 

Cues for Effeej^e Learning ' . 

Provide opportunities for leadership/followership, creative expres- 
sion, and involvement in'enjoyable activity by means of creative 

. games. Use this approach after you know your students and 
they know the limits required for safety and respect for self and 
others'. 



Have the class members teach each other the games they have 
developed if the whole class is using the same equipment. Then 
allow the class members to decide on the game or games they 
like best (for future reference). 

Take advantage of a teachable moment by pointing out that just as 
rules have to be made for games to be enjoyable, society mak'es 
similar demands on its citizens (by means of laws, taxes, traffic 
regulations, and so on). ' 

Have students write up the games they created and start a file of 
favorite games. - 

Realize that the uset>f creative games is a unique way to introduce ^ 
informd 'competition. Discussion of the good and bad qualities 
of competition would be a good follow-up to such activities. 

Observation Cue 

Observe the personal traits which surface during such activity.^ 
Who leads? Follows? Obeys the regulations? Tries to take 
advantage? Cooperates? Argues? Pouts? Encourages classmates? 
Congratulates the winner? Make mental notes and commend 
those who deserve it. Find ways to help those who are 
performing poorly. 



\ 
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Use of Q Parachute 



Theme: 



Gomponents^ 



Movement with a Parachute 

Locomotor and Nonlocomotor Movements; 
Physical Fitness; Grasping and Releasing; 
Audio Discrimination 



Preparation ^ ^ 

r 

Provide one parachute; several yam b6lls; one playground ball. 
Spread the parachute out and have the class members sit ar6und it. 
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Narrative 

Everyone, stand up and hold on to the parachute wiUj two 
hands. JSee if you can stretch your bodies way up high and then 
quickly curl and pull the chute close to the ground. This time we 
^will do it again, but we will start by having the chute as close to 
the ground as possible. OK. Pop the chute! Now weywUl stretch 
again and then curl without letting go. When we curl, try to pull 
the chute down so that you end up on the inside of it. 

Hold on to the diute with your right hand. Let's stretch out 
away from the chute and walk around in a circle. Suppose we were 
fire fighters going to a fire. How would we move and how would 
we sound? The fire is out and we are all so happy. How should we 
move now? Face the chute and hold onto it with two hands again. 
Pretend that it is a giant rug and that we want to shake every bit 
of dust from it. How can we do that.? Let's put some yarn balls on 
the chute and pretend that they are popcyom balls. How can we 
pop them^off the chute? What else can we pretend that they are? 
Let's put one big rubber ball on the chute and pretend that it is a 
sailboat in the oceaiv We will tVy to make a big wave to push the 
boat around the sea. Can we do so without losing the ball? 

This time we will pretend that our chute is a huge fishing net. 
When your number is called, 'try to change places with someone 
else who has the same number. Dp it fast-before you get caught 
in the net! Each time you change places, you must moVe in a 
different direction. This time, when your number is called, you 
will go into the center and make any balanced shape that you like. 
The rest of us will make a mushroom with the parachute and poke 
our heads into the mushroom to see your balanced shape! 

Now let's stretch the parachute very tight. . . . Hold on, and 
let's run. . . . Oops! Wrong way! Let's turn around and walk; now 
hop; now skip. . . . Whoa! Let's pop the chute, once . . . twice. . 
Now pop it very hard md let. it go when it is as high as 
possible. . . . Whew!* 

Cues for Effective Learning 

Teach students to hold on to-the parachute with both hands 
turned down. 
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Emphasize the need for care of the chute and insist that no ohe 
step on it or play underneath it except when told tcKdo so. 

.Call the numlje^ of the children as the cliute is gOix}g up. This 
procedure ^ followed in games in which the. children movei 
under the chute. ' ^ 

Mix-" calming activities with exciting ones because children ape 
stimulated by this activity, * 



Realize that th,e 'activity may tax the strength of the youngest 
children^ Therefore, limit the.activity sessions to an appropriate 
length. . 

Discuss why parachutes are used. Have students write paragraph^ 
on the theme The Day My Chute Saved Me! • * ' - 

0- * 

•ObservatioirCue ^ ' ^ ' 

Watch t9*see if ali children can folloV verbal directions quickly. 



Movemenf with Use \oj Obstacles . 



Th^me: Sequences of Movements ^hrpugji. Across, up 

and oh, and over a Variety of Obstacles 

Components. Kinesthetic Awareness, Nonlocomotor ^Move- 
ments; Creativity; Physical Eitness 

Preparati^on . ' • 

Provide a StegeLor Lind climber. Arrange the apparatus so that 




Provide a hprizontal^ ladder or climbing 

outdoor equipment is not placed on*a hard-top surface. If it, is 
placed on such a surface, mats should be placed underneath, the 
equipment, " 

Provide climbing ropes. Place mats uhder the ropes for safety. 




Narrative 

• 1 ^ Stegel and Lind Climber , • , 

a. Find a way to move up the apparatus 'at one level; move- 
across It at another level; and move down the far side at 

^ still another level. . ' 

b. Find a, way ^o move up the apparatus so that the /eet go 
first; move across it so that the hands lead; and move dfewn 

% ' the far side so that the head goes first. 

c. Make a Sequence of thrjpe differetitAbackward movements 
across the apparatus. 

d. Move up, the apparatus, using a twisting movement. Move 
across it, stretching "and curling; and move down it, 
turning." ^ • " • 

2. Horizontal larfrfer. (Playground Equipment) 

a. Move Across the ladder so that your body is in a stretched 
^position. Move across the ladder again, combining three 
— . diTf^reri tTtferdTB^ XG^g^ from one side to the othep. 
► * b. Find a way to move across the bars backwards or skleways.* 
Begin the movement by hanging in a stretched shape and 
end by hanging in antffher stretched shape. » 

c. Find a way to move frcfm 8hc end of ^he bars to the other 
by twisting and -kiming/ , ^ - 

d. See if -you can move /across the bars with'Vour feet leading. 
Begin in an ufJHmt position and ertd in an inverted 

' position. 



^ 3. Hanging Rope 



a. See if yoU can climb the rope, using your hands and^feef. 

b. See bow many different waV^ you can 'fi'nd to climb the 
rope. ^ ' ^ • 

c. See tf ybu can find a way l^T^^ing on the fope. Can you 
swing'in an inverted position? ' ' . 

d. See Tftyou oan stand on the bench pivbox with your rope. 
' Then ppsh off IRe box and fand on it^jgain. % 




Cues for Effective Learning 

Plan to use more than one piece of large equipment so that waiting, 

in line will be kept to a minimum. 
Combine the Stegel and Lind climber with other indoor apparatus 

or activity if simultaneous use of indoor and outdoof stations is 
^ not feasible. 

Select the students who had the most efficient climb and use them 
as demonstrators for the rest of the class after all the students 
Have tried ir ope climbing. 

■ 



Provide adequate spotters If small trampolines are used. 
Encourage a slight body swing during arm crosses of horizontal 
ladders so that the principle of opposition can be aprifi^d. 



Observation Cue 



\ . 



Look for students who lad/ sufficient arm strength to negotiate 
rope climbs and walk^ on th^ horizontal ladder. Encourage 
students to develop the needed strength by performing the 
strength development activities found in Chapter 4i ^ 
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.Drombtic Acf iviries 



Theme: Combination of Locomotor ^nd Noi^loco- 

motof Movements in Dramatic Activities 
^ * - 

* Components: Lecortiotor and Nonlocomotol' Moijements; 

Crea^tive Expression; Small-Group Leadership 
and Fbllowership ^ 

Preparation ' ' . ^ 

Proyide on% hat for each student, a record player for 'the class, and 
music that suggests motorcycles. Create an environment 'for 
creativity through the use of enthusiastic 'roje playing and 
comments .such as* "Varoom!. Here come, the cyclists!" or 
"Watch out for the trucks!" or "Isn't this freeway beautiful?" 




Narrative " ' * 

Gibt^erish game. Everyone, find a space. When the music begins, 
move around 'the room as though you are on a motorcycle. Before 
we begin, let's put our helmets on and get on our motorcycles, 
i^t's start the motor. Now rev it up.. Listen to music. Slowly 
begin to move ^n and out of the traffit, stopping frtm time to 
time for a stoplight. When the music stops, find a partner and 
pretend thaf^oth of you have just crashed into each other. You 
ape not hurt, but you are upset that your motorcycle is ruined. 
Neither' of you can speak Enghsh. You talk ir^gibberish, tpyuig to 
blame each other for the accident. You have to exaggerate your 
body movements to help'you communicate your ideas. Oh well! It 
was all a game, and no one is 'hurt. No motorcycles.. Let's go on to 
the next activity! 

' Hat game. Everyone, choose whatever hat you like, find a space, 
and sit down. .When the music begins, move around in your space 
and in the general space as though you are the character whose hat 
you are wearing. First, move around in slow motjon. Then move 
around quiclci7."^veryjc^e,' place your hat oiHhe floor and go^fmd^ 
a new hat. Pretend that ydu are in a department store trying on 
hats. You think (hat no one. is looking,.so you put on- the hat and 
pretend that you are the character whose hat you are wearing. 
Oops! hkicfecpmes someone. Quickly, lake the hat off and put it 
on the floojSgain, Now find a new hat, and we will cio the same 
thing. Which fia^t do you like W^t? Stand next to it. 
^Joining inrLSt^ create thre^ to four scenes in which we begin 
Mih one pfirsonWting ^nd meting about and eventji^ally wint^Up 
with everyong joining in. We Will break into groups of six to eight 
liersons, Each group should select ajeader, who will decide what 
the idea for the scene will be. No one will be told what the scene 
is. The leader begins by acting out a part. As soon as^ anyone else 
ih^ the group recognizes what the scerte is, that person should 
become another character or a prop thfat fits into the scene. ^ 

Cues for Effective Learning ' - * » 
Involve students in gibberish^ activity to provide enjoyable expe- 
riences- and encourage 'exaggerated body moveitient to express 
an idea. ' » ' ' I \ 
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Take advantage of a teachable moment and discuss safety 

. precautions necessary when using a real motorcycle. 

Set up an imaginary road map and have students follow the 
arrows,.stop, signs, yellow lines, and so on. ^ 

Avoid allowing jthe students to become overstimulated. Introduce 
*'an idea, expjerinient with it briefly, and then move on. to 
another challenge. ^ 

Consider having students "ride their motorbikes"' when going to 
' lunch or have them take the afternoon bus.^ 

Discuss why people argue and^ow- they can settle disagreements 
acceptably. ' ^ . 

Have students bring old hats from home or use the hat they made 
in ^rt class when the hat game is to be played. 

Use. role playing in settings with which children are familiar to 
precipita\e ^imaginative ideas. Provide time for such involve- 
ment. ' ' 

Watch t^^ patterns of movement that students select. If the 
patterns are redundant or consistently easy or bland, suggest 
•more challenging ones. If the children always walk, for example, 



encou,rage them to skip,«or add a personality charactenstic, such 
as being a horse-rid^ig Westerner. * 

Have a list of suggested scenes in your mind when playmg in case 
members of the class -need help in getting started: a night at a 
pizza parlor (The cook is mixing and rolling pizzas, waiters or 
waitresses are serving patrons; members of a. family are*askmg 
for service; the juke.^box is playing; and teenagers are dancing); 

^ an evening at the; ice follies (The chorus line is skating, novelty 
skaters, spo^ight operators, musicians, and tlfe conductor^ 
soloists, ticket sellers,' and concessionaires are carrying out their 
duties); a tripMo the zoo^(Various animal^ move aboui* the 
keepers are caring for the animals, 'and vendors are selling 
peanuts and -balloons).' • . ' 

• V ■ • ' ' . ^ / ■ • • 

Observation Cue*^ . * / ' 

Lpok for very creative students, i^low them opportunities to star 
qf* direct various dramatic activities. EncoiJage the fess creative 
students by means of active relnforcemen/ w)ien they' make a 
contribution. 
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Singing Gomes 



Theme: 
Components: 



Preparation 



Use of Creative Movement in Traditional and 
Nontraditional Singing Games 

Creative Expression; Locomotor and Non- 
locomotor Movements; Body Image 



Provide one hoop or rope per child for the song ''Here'' We Go 
'Round the Mulberry Bush." * 
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Narrative 



Today, we are going to act out some songs! HoV many of you 
know ''Shoo Fly"? Let's sing it. . . . Let's sing it again. The works 
are: ' ' 

Verse: 1 feel, I feel, 1 feel hke the morning star. 

1 feel, I feel, I feel like the morning star. 

Chorus: Shoo fly, don't bother me. 
- Shoo fly, don't bother me. 
Shoo fly, don't bother me. , 
For I belong to somebody (name of person). . 

Now that we know the song, let's act it out! While we sing the 
first verse, we will skip all around, into and oyt of all the spaces, 
until we sing the line "I belong to somebody.'' When we sing that 
line, each of you find a partner and sit down together. Then, when 
we sing the verse, each set of partners will move as you feel: We 
c^ffiV^move as though we all feel the same "or as though we feel 
diffferent. Once we ^tart the chorus again. We will start skipping. 
When we get to the "I belong" liiie, we will find a ne\j)artnQr and 
feel different. Any questiqns? OK. Let's act out. "Shoo fly . . . " 

* Everyone, make one large curie and face the center. Sit down. 
Let's sing "Looby Loo." The v|^s are *as follows: 

Chorus: Here we go. Looby Loo; here we go, Lobby light. 

Here we go^ Looby Loo, all on a Saturday night. 

Verse: You put your \various parts of one's anatomy) in; you put 

^ your ! ^ . . niit;ynii put yniir 

' . in and shake it all about (use* right 

hand, left hand, right foot, left foot, elbows, knees, right side, 
•left side, whole self, and soon). / 

• ' . 

During the singing of the chorus, you -may stand and move in 
any way you want within your space. But once you decidex)n a 
\yay t6 move, move that way for the whole chorus. When we sing 
the verse, put the part, of the body' named into th§ circle, out of 
,the circle, and into the circle again. Shake it at any level you like 
and then get ready to ip'ove during the singing of the chorus. 
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Now everyone, get a hoop or a length of rope and put it into a 
small circle. Sit down in the inside of your circle. We're going to 
do ''Here We Go 'RoUjid the Mulberry Bush," and I want you to 
think of your hoop or circle as your own bush. Each time we sing 
the chorus, move ardund your bush in any way you wanL During 
the verses you should perform the actions called for and somehow 
use your hoop. For instance, we could pretend that we are singing 
the verseLin the olden days, before electricity. You might have to 
be the machine, or crank the machine! Or we could pretend that 
we are really cool-up-to-date -in the era of automation. How can 
you move to the verses and be truly modern? OK. Let's review the 
words of the song and then ?ing in the old style for a few verses . 
' and then in thg modem style for the rest of the verses. Can you 
sing the verses and pretend you are angry? Very tired? Happy? In 
a hurry? Great - . 

. Cues for Effective Le^mirig * 

Note that singing games makes exercise enjoyable. 

Discuss many 'different ways students might "feel" before per- 
forming the activity (for example: like a kangaroo, like a silly 
^oose, and so on). - . ^ 

Speak an idea aloud or write it on the chalkboard if you want the 
students to do the same things. 

Have students form groups of three if some students lack(partners. 
^ In "Lo9by Loo" have the students shalce their bo'Sies vigorously. 
' Encourage exaggerated m^mefit and flowing technique so that 
the^pantomime* activit^s surpassed by creative dan2e move- 
ments. ' ' / ^ . ^ \^ ^ 

Consider using "Hokey Pokey" as an ^Ite'rnaje to "L6oby Loo." 

Teach this theme as a whole day's activity o^ lise each part of it 
separafely! ^ ^ ^ 

' Teach these words: . . ^ 

Chorus: Here we go Vound the mulberry bush, 

The mulberry ^ush, the mulberry bush. 

Here we go 'round the mulberry bush, 
* So early in the morning. 
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Verses: 1. This is^the way we wash out clothes, 
Wash our clothes, wash our clothes. ' 
This is the way we wash our clothes, 
So ear^ Monday morning. 

2. . . . iron our clothes, 

... so early Tuesday morning. - 

3. ... mend our clothes, * ' . 
... so early WedfKi^ay morning. 

4. . . . sweep our floor, 

... so early Thursday morning. 

5. . . . scrub our floory 

. . so^e^Iy Friday morning. 

6. . . . make a cake, 

... so early Saturday mornirig. 

7. , . . move with our family, 

' ... . so early Sunday morning. 

Teach the days of the week -while being involved in enjoyable 
movement to make concomitant learning possible. 



Pathways' bfMovemenr 

Th?me:^ ' Use of V^rious'Pathw^ys of Movement 

Components: LocoTnotor Skills; Kinesthetic and ' Spatial 
Awareness; Visual Discriminatiefri; Laterality. 

Prejjaration ' I ' 

Provide each jgroup with bjjtcher paper or newspaper, paints, 

magic markers, or crayons.' 
Perform fhis activity indoors or in a ,pjace where the finished 

drawings can be easil^ displayed. • ► , 

Have a sample pattern to show the class if needed. 





Narrative * r 6 

Today, we are going.to have fun! Each group of thr^ ojr four or 
you' is going to design a-secret pattern,, and tKen we are going to 
move to what-wetsee! Now each group ofnhree or four, get some 

. paper and some markers. Spxead out all over the room. Each one 
of you, put a secret design on your group's sheet of paper. Write as 
large as possible. You can draw a* circle; an angle *or senes of 
angles; a jagged, "straight, or curved line dr series of lines; or a* * 
combination of any de^gn you want. The patterns can cross ovefr ^ 
one another or be quite separate. When ,Voii are finished, bring 
your design lo.^me; and I will keep it a secret until all of the 
drawings 'are in. Once they are in, I will mix them up and hang 
them on the boar^. Then each group will try to move through.'the 
design it has created, and we Will tiy to' gtfess which drawing is its. 
QK. Draw your designs'. 

^Now Til -hang them up, and all of you will rehearse wh£|,t 
movements you will make to interpret your design. OK. Let's have 
group one^go first. Show us your design, an^ we* will try to guess 
which drawing you represent. We won't tell until every group li^s 
performed. Then we will guess them all. Concentrate on moving' 
just lil^e your design. Concentrate while your classmates perform 

^so that you can pick out their designs. 

Now let's move through' every design in the cl^lss. Use different 
locomotor movements and 'different levels each time you change 
directions. 

OK. Now let's play follow-the-leader through 'each of the 
designs. A different member of the group leads each time you 
change designs. ^ 

Cues for Effective Learning 

^ve stiidents move 'to pathways i-eflected in design's to lielp in. 
symbol and concept discrimination, laterality, and special 
awareness. The students will have;to visualize the directions 
from their own perceptions; move right, left, forward, back- 
* ward, or zigzag in response to visual or auditory cues; and travel , 
a distance that they feel is proportionately correct*. Assist the 
students "by offering gentle verbal cues if they should turn the 
wrong way or fail to complete the suggested ]path way . ' 



Encourage students to stretch their imaginations ^nd explore 

various kinds of movements at different levels ^o make the 

activity a creative effort. 
Consider the use of jump ropeS. to outline the designs if paper and 

paints are unavailable. ' X 

Use electronic backgrounB^ music to stitnulat? the students while 

they are sketching and to encoul'age rhythmic movements while 

they are performing. 



Hav| students move individually or in a groUp as they demon- 
strate. If they move as a group, consider having them replicate^ 
their own designs over and over to create a working machine. 

T 

Observation Cue ^ 

Make the game competitive, awarding pbints to the group that can 
guess the most, the group that exhibits tiw; most creative 
performance, and so oji. ^ ' 
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I^hyrhmic . Patterns 

Theme: ^ Cbmbination of Locomotor, and Nonloco- 

< , motor Movements in Rhythmic Patterns 

Components: JLocomotor and Nonlocomotor Movements; 

K!in esthetic Awareness; Lattrahty; Direction- 
ality;* Creative Expression-; Group Coopera- 

^ . - tiOn; Auditory Dijprimination 

Preparation 

Have students bring in appropriate objects or' pictures of objects 

(for example, 1}ottle openers, clothespins,, scissors). 
Provide one drum'knd one drumbeater. 

Display the object^ or pictures so that all members of the class can^ 
see them. ^ 
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Narrative ' * . • 

Everyone, get into groups of two or three. Choose any object 
that you and -your partner would like to be and make the shape of 
that object with .your bodies. Once you have made the sh^e of 
the object, see if you can move within ^our own ISpace as though 
you w^ere that object. Let's do, so'agaijajDut try to act in response 
to* the drumbeat. Take six counts to get into your shape and 12 
. coTLint;.s'to move. Let's |do it again, and be another object. This time 
we 'will get into the shape of our object in six counts and then, 
move across the flopr for 1 2 counts. Now let's combine the two 
patterns. We wflPmake the shape of the first object in six counts, 
move for 12 counts, take six counts for transition, six more counts 
to get into our new shape, and 1 2 counts to move across the floor. 

/-"""Dqes anyone know the emergency telephone nunfber of the fire 
deparunent? Let's take that num^ber and, within our spaces, make 
up a sequence of movements to move to that number. If the 
telephone number. is, for example, 449-5252; let's clap our hands 
iour times, stretch our arms over our heads for four counts^ jump 
up and down for nine counts, move to a low level for five counts, 
rest for two counts-, stretch our* arms over our heads for five 
counts, and clap for two counts. First, let's practice. Then^'et's 

. break up into groups of three or four and make up patterns of 
movement in accordance with the telephone number given so that 
you can perform as a- group. Try to vary your levels and combine 
nonlocomotor movements with locomotor movements. Great! 

Now use^oDf own telephone ntttnber. Let's guess what it is! 
Cues for Effective Learning 

Plan activities centeied on this lesson. Have students talk about 
the Items or pictures they have brought from home and 
determine their uses. Have th^ learn to spell the names of the 
items ^they have presented. Have the students make up a 
mystery centerings oh the items brougjit from home and write 
about it or dramatize it for thefr classmates. , 
.Maintain a regular drum rhythm so that students can become 
adjusted to it and move with assurance and poise. 
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Words, Cobrs, arid Sounds 



Theme: 



Components: 



Movement in Response to Words, Colors, and 
Sjounds 

Auditory and Visual Piscrimination; Kines- 
thetic Awareness 



Preparation 

Prepare flash cards^yusing a variety ^of movement words starting 

with the same letters. 
Provide crayons and paper for each Child; a record player and the 

recording of Walt Disney's ''Haunted House"; and a tape 

recorder, tape, and microphojie for recording soundsjn a park. 

*Note- If a park is not located nearby, have available a recording 
' of sounds that might Be heard in a park. Many recordings of 

sound effects are available for^purchase. 
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Narrative 

Everyone, find your own personal space. As soon as you see a 
card with an s word an it, or hear me say an s word, do what that 
word says.' (Suggested words include slither, skid, shake, scratch, 
slip, shiver, sne(}k, slide[spin, and skate.) 

Each of you, get a crayon that is your favorite color a^ a piece 
of paper., Th'ink of as rtany things as you can that are always that 
color. Draw a picture of one of those thmgs. After everyone has 
drawn a picture, we will hang-the pictures and move in the way in 
which the picture and color make us feel: • 

Let's go for a- walk to the park. While we a^e walking, let's keep 
our eari open for* different kinds of sounds that we Qan record. 
When we get back to school, we will play the tape and move to the 
sounds. We can even make up a storry about the sounds. Some 
things that we might listen for are thfegounds made by animals and 
insects; the sirens of fire engines^lKves crunching under^our feet; 
autom^iles rushing past Us; the splash of water in water 
fountains; cjjildren laughing; and ^e^rhaps even a band playing. 

Let's listen to a Halloween record. You ar^ going to hear sounds 
of things 'you^hear on Halloween. When you hear a* sound you 
recognize, move as though you are the pe'rson or thing making that 
sound. y ' , 

Do yop know of things that make sour>ds having a constaht 
rhythm? Some of the sounds are a heartbeat, a watch ticking, a 
horse gallopm^coffee perking and &o on. Let's think of other 
sounds. Now clap the pattern you hear. Now mov^ your body in 
some way to that same rhythmic pattern. Let's- try our heartbeat; 
a w^tch ticking; and so on. 

Cues for Effective Learning 

Realize that this lesson will help students to develop not only 
auditory discrimination skills but also sight vocabulary skills. 
Moving to sounds in conjunction witlv visual cues will help 
students learn to discriminate among, varioUs word meanings 
and spellings. • • * • , • 

Note that mixing s words with words not starting with s will help 
the teacher evaluate the concentration, sen^^%pf letter aware- 
ness, and visual and auditory perceptions o^uieifstudents* 




Substitute other words ancMetters as. the key words (for e^^ample, 
have a J day for tapping, tripping, tugging, tackling, trudging, 
tramping, tickling, turning, twisting, and traveling). 

Teach- this theme in^he different sessions. 

Have the students list the items heard oh the 'Walt Disney 
recording of the **Haunlted House," devielop flash cards, and 
then perform the items heard. , • * 

> 
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Hav^^ students ctcAte a dance to accompany the .sounds^^. the 
"Haunted House'' recording and havfe them spell the names of 
c what they (the students) have become. 

Observation Cue 

\YatcTi for student responses ^ ih^ various words, iounds, and 
colors. Use their responses as- 'evidence of skills in visual and 
auditory discrimination. ; ' ' * . 
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Mpvemenf Through ^poce 



Theme: 



Components: 



M<Jvfement Through Space with Emphasis on 
the Use of Various Parts of^he' Body ^ ' 

.Body^ Image;. Kinestii^etic Awarenes^; Cre- 
ativity; Locomotor an^ Ncmlocomojtor Move- 
ments 
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Preparation 

, Obtain ^2/4 or 4/4 music conducive to shaking movements ^nd 
' rparionettes (for example, include '/Shake, Rattle, and Roll"; 
• ."The Rubber Band Man"; "The Children's March,'' from The 
I' Kirig and I; and "The Entertainer," from The Sting. - 
Provide two rubber band roges and a record player. 
Make a rubber* band maze before class or plan to have several 
^ students- hold p'afts of the rubber bands- at various levelj^to 
make a ma^e for theirclassmates. ^ 
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Narrative 

Evefyone, find a way to move into and out of the spaces so that 
you lead with your ^Ibow^. Can you do it at aihigh level? A low, 
level? This time; Ig^s lead v^ith QUf noses, moving both low to the 
.ground and JMjflHHH with our seats. What other 

parts of ouM^Bpl^j^'leaci with? Try one! Try another! No^ 
try moving ao^ffihe room so/that your hands are higher than any 
other part of yoUr body. Can you move so that, your knees are 
.higher than anything e-lse? Let's try to move so that our stomachs 
are high in the' air. Let's kBep everything else low. - 

Whil^ you af^fi in your own space, try shaking your fingers and _ 
wiggling^your toes. Shake your elbows and feet at the same time. 
Try shaking three different parts of the body at the same time. 
Now ,shake all over. Walk around the rooni, shaking now one part 
of your body; now another; and another. Shake all three parts>^t 
once. Walk ^nd shake your whole body. Shake your whole body 
to the beat oF the music* When tHe musi^ops, freeze except for 
one part of your body. Keep shaking that part of your body until 
the*music starts; then begTR Shaking all over again. 

Pretend that you are a' nlarionette and that you hav^ strings 
attached to the dilR|erent parts of your body. Move as though 
someone is pulling \dui strings. Try dancing t^ the music as 
thougl^ yoawere a marWiette. 

Le't's pretend that yobsljave just walked on sonk freshly laid 
tar. First you get a foot.stvicl^^^a^id you try to pull io away. Then 
you get another part of your bo^^^v^ck and still Another. You 
can pull away a little bit, but you-arestHL &tuck. ^ s yo\^ get one 
part of your body free, another part gets stuck. 

Let'j all move through our rfibber band maze. Move in and out 
of the different shapes. Change your levels so that you lead with a 
different part of the body every time you go through a new shape. 



.Cue^or Effdfctive Learniflg • > 

Review the various paitfs oT the body with the students .before 

they begin this activity. ' 
Increase the lesson's difficulty and add* laterality by asking 

students to-'lead with their right knee or left knee, right 

shoulder or left sTToulder, and so oa. 
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Call out the strings th|t afe being pulled during the marionette 
section of the theme. Call them out faster and faster and in 
combinations to chaflenge the students. * ' ' 

Jleach students .to ..make nibber band maze s a nd e mphasize that 



the students shouljd always maintain control of the part of the 
rubber band they are holding or standing on. 
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response anjl work wit 
image found in Chapter 



Observation Cue 

Use participation in this tl eme as all opportunity to evaluate how 
miich the students knov^ about the parts of the body. Identify 
Uud ent s ^whc u-have^ io u s -^ d iffi cu lty-. g ivin g an-imfflediale- 

;i them on activities related to body 




Changing Reloriohships 

Theme: Changing Relationships of Parts of the Body 

Components'. SeiMmage; Nonlocomotor Movements; Cre- 
ative Expression; Awareness of Parts of the 
^ Body; Visual Discrimination 

o ^ 

Preparation 

Give the students an opportunity, b'efore*the lesson is begun,, to 
work with clay so .that they become familiar with its consis- 
tency and other qi^alities. ^ • ' 

Use music with a flfawing quaHty for the dancing part.gf this 
theme. (Any musical selection frpm Jonathan j^ivingston 
Seagull by Neil Diamond, is recommended,) 

Provide a long area for shadow play by using an existing wall that 
receives the sun or creating an' area by the, use of unshaded 




ill 



Narrative ^ — — — - 

Everyon^e, find a partner. Let's pretend that some of you-are 
sculptors and some of you are clay. Those who^are clay should 
curl up and become little balls. The sculptors "are 'going to make 
beautiful statues of you. Gently, let's have ffte~sculptors begin 
rrtaking a shape out of the clay. Whichever way the scul^tors.place 
the clay,'"the clay must stay. there. From ti^me to tTme the sculptors 
should step back and look at their creations* to see what changes 
ne^d to be made. Let's Jjave all tne sculptors Sit down together and 
rest from their handwork. While_ they" are resting, let's pretend that 
someone has come by with some magic powder and dusted all of 
the statues with it. The magic jgowder has made the statues come 
to life. Quietly, while the sculptors are resting, let's have the 
statues dance around the room as though they are now alive. When 
they hear the music, they should begin moving in, and when it 
stops, they should quickly return to their spaces and to the shapes 
th« sculptors left them in. Now let's reverse the procedure. Those 
who were clay will become the sculptors syid vice versa., 
* Let's do some shadow play. Everyone, standi next to the wall so 
that you can see your shadow. Stand still and make your shadow 
a$ large as you can. Can you move to mak^ it even larger? Stand 
still and make it as small as you qan. Can you rnove and make it 
even smaller? Using your hands only, can yob. make the shadow of 
a letter on the wall? Can you rnake ancJtl\er letter, using your 
whole body? Make one animal shape with ojie hand and another 
with the other hand. Have the two animate talk to each other, play 
with each other, and be angry. Can you do the same thing with a 
partner? Each of you should make the sffape of an animal with*^ 
» your body. Now both of ybu should make the shape of -a letter 
with your body. Look at only the shadows. Can you guess what 
letters your neighbor's shadows are? 

Can you make one part of you^ body higher than all the. rest? 
Can you make the matching part of your body lower thah^ any 
other parts? Can you make two matching body parts high and two 
other matching parts low? What was the hardest thing to make in 
shadows? Letters? Animals? Anything else?, Why is it hard to make 
letters? OK. Let's all run until you hear i|fe cry out freeze'' Then 
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make yourself intoymonster statue. When I clap my hands, run 
toward me. When / yell Freezg! t)ie second time, stop, breathe 
deeply -ten times/ and walk into the "building for your next 
activity. ^ ' 

**Cues for Effective Learning 

^Encourage /tu^ents to work on symmetrical and Ssymmetncal 
sculptures. 

Encoujpdge students who are sculpting to mold each finger, ear, 
ey^, and soon; 

JiSve one sculptor work with more than one student and make a 
group of statues. • 

Realize that students who- have perceptual difficulty will hdve 
trouble doing shadow wor^^.- Encourage students to help one 
another perceive the correct foirn and dimensions. 
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Let stydents who are particularly talented at making animal 
shadows create alSramatic presentation for their classmates. 

Give verbal cues (**Revene your fingers" or **Use your right- 
hand") to students having difficulty in visual discrimination. >. 
- Reinforce learniiTg byTeviBWifig^he^t^sks accomplished artRe^Qg" 
of the class. , , 

Give students opportunities for vigorous activities before going 

int^ class so that they will release any pent-u^) ei^rgy they may 

have and will feel relaxed When they resume classwork. 
✓ • 

ObseiVation Cues*^^^ * ' 

Look for' student cooperation and .creativity in these quiet' 
activities. 

Provide opportunities for students, having difficulty with visual 
discrimination fo review the material on pefceptual motor 
activities in Chapter 4, particularly the t^sks assigned. 
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MoYcmenr While Dlind|olded 



Theme 



r 



Components. 



-Movemen^-White-&lind fold e d in R elarion-to 
Objects and to a Partner 

Tactile Discrimination, Auditpry Discrimi- 
nation; New Games 



Preparation 

Provide a blindfold for every child and 75 to 100 beanbags, small 

objects, or number cards. 
Use a hazard-free area far from classrooms'. 
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Cow5 an(l Ducks, We are going to play a game called Cows and 
Ducks. This half of the class will be ducks, and that half will be 
cows. Remember to which half you belong. Everyone, scatter and 
find a place to sit down. Tut on your blindfold. When you hear the 
word Go! everyone, without peeking, should try to find your bwn 
group of animals. You have to do so by listening to the soiinds 
that your own group" makes. The C9WS will say woo.' andahe 
ducks will say quack! Thfe first team that gets together wins.'' 

Bump and Stick. This game is called Bump and Stick' Everyone, 
find a' space and put on your blindfold. On the signal Go! begin 
moving around the room, trying not to touch anyone. If you 
touch anyone or bump into anyone, you muist stick to that person 
where you first touched. Then the two of you will move around 
the rwm^trying to find others to stick to. Eventually, everyone 
vwll be stuck to someone else. Remember that when you are by 
urself, you should avoid touching others. Ojice you are stuc^ to 
someoTT^^you should try to find others ?o stick to. 

Trust WiiL Let's ^lay the game Trust Walk. Everyone, find a 
partner and sit down.' One .person will put on a blindfold, and the 
other will be the leader. Several beanbiags have been pfaced around 
the room. On the signal Go! the leaders will guide their partners to 
thosd^eanbags. The leaders may not jtouch their partners, they 
may guide by verbal cues only. The blindfolded partner is to 
collect as npany bearfbags as possible before the signal is given to 
stop. At the end of the game, the Couple with the most beanbags 
Nvins. ' 

Ci^es for Effective Learning 

Be sure that 'all of the **cows'* knd * "ducks** are thoroughly 
mingled before starting the game Cows and Ducks, 

Remind students to make only their own animal sounds an^d jio 

* others so that they can find one another with dispatch. 

* 

Play Govys and Ducks in an area well away from the classrooms so 
that the noise will not distract others. - ^ 



Assume responsibility for the saffly of t^e students because they 
are blindfolded for these activities.. Do not allow them to 
wander too far from th^ others or get into danger. 

Encourage students serVing as leaders' in the Trust Walk to use the 



Give -point values to colored beanbags-and have the students 
compute their scores once the game is completed. 

Observation Cue ♦ • 



correct cues "nght and left" instead -of *nhe other way" and so' iVatch^for stlidents who have difficulty with auditory discnmi- 
on. ' • , ^ ^ nation and refer them to the activities described in Chapter.4. 
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Changes in Body Position: Snnol 

Theme: Changes in Body Position While Working with 

StTia^ Apparatus 

Components: * Spatial Awareness; Balance; Kinesthetic Aware- 

ness; Logomotpr ^nd Nonlocomotor Move- \ 
^ ments 

Preparation 

Obtain six straws for every child, one comic book per chHsj, music, 
and a record player. (Use 4/4 time music, Consider using the 
musical piece "The Entertainer" from the motion picture The 
Sting. ) 
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Narrative - 

Everyone, get six straws and find a space in which to sit down. 
Make any picture you like with your straws. When I start the 
music, dance around your straws and fhen dance around to look at 
the other students' straws. Don't step on anyone's creations. Now 
everyone, maTce two triangles out of your straws. Find out in how 
many ways you can balance while putting different parts of your 
body inside the triangles. Everyone, wiggle as you walk around 
your triangles. How would you bellyache-walk around them? Can 
you itch;>valk around them? Find a partner and make a giant 
triangle o.Ut of your straws. See if both of you can find a way to 
balance inside the triangle. Can you make a balanced shape, 
touching each other so that your bodies are on the outside of the 
triarigle? When the music begins, play follow-the-leader, dancing to 
the music around, over, and in your triangles. , ^ 

Everyone, takQ two straws and see if you can make propellers 
out of them.. Can you move the straws, shifting them in your 
fingers? How many different ways can you find to pick up your 
straws? Can you pick them up with your feet? Your elbows? Try 
balancing your straws on a finger. Can you balance them on your 
thigh? On your elbow? Try balancing them on another part of 
your body. Try one more part. 

Everyone, get a comic book and find a space in which to sit 
down. See how many different, funny ways you can find to read 
your comic book. Can you read it in a push-up position? Lying on 
your back? On your, Stomach? How else? Find any picture you 
like inv your book and act out the picture in slow i;notion. Find 
your favorite character in the book and-act out that character. See 
if you can read your comic book, changing your body position 
f^our different fimes. We will start low an4 cnange to a high 
position, then we^iU move to an even higher position and end at 
a low level. We will do it to music, and we will change after every 
fourth measure. 

(When the music ends, the teacher gives final directions.) OK! 
You were really good. H6w stack your comic books in the box 
and put your straws and/their wrappers in .the trash can. Quickly 
and quietly get ready to go back to class. 
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Cues for Effective Leaning , ' 

Review geometric shapes before going to physical education. Give 
students ample time to make many shapes and name them* 
before moving into the lesson. 

Play the music ahead of the actual participation so thaj students 
can refine their thinking about the actions they will employ to' 
* characterize a selected hero or heroine. 

Reinforce creative activity by having others in the class stop and 
watch those engaged in descriptive movement of high quality. 



Discuss the principle of balance so that students relate the 
triangular ^hape to the wide base 'needed for successful activities 
.4n balancing. ^ • ^ 
Discuss why other bases for balance are less successful. * 

Observation Cue , 

Use this lesson to evaluate 'studenfs on balance and cooperation. 

Caution students who are dfstracted by the straws or comic 
, books to concentrate on the lesson and follow the directions 
given by the teacher. 




\ 
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Changes in Body Position: Any Apporotus 



Theme: Change ^ Body Positions While Working with 

a Partner or in a Small Group and Using Some 
Type of Apparatus 

Components. Muscular Endurance; Balance; Locomotor 
Movements; Visual and Auditory Discrimi- 
nation 



Preparation ^ 

Provide one tug-of-war rope for every two students. 

Provide one hoop for every two students. 

Provide several cardboard bo^Vs, ropesVchaireranditiYeVic^^^^ 

niazes. Show students pictures of mazes and havcLthem solve 

maze puzzles. Point out. the Jnterjestina Variations in mazes. 

straight, angular, circular, and so. on. Di^jJuss the purpose of 

mazes in labc<jatory experiments with mice. 
Allot one tire for every two students. Make sure the tires are clean 

and dry. , - 9 . 




Narrative 

Tug-of-WQr rope^. Everyone, find a partner and get a tug-of-war 
rope for both of you. Find out in how many different ways you^. 
can hold onto the rope and pull against your partner. Try facin(|5^ 
your partner and pulling with two hands. Try pullfcg with one 
hand. Turn your backs to each other and find ways to pull against 
each other* Pull against each other so that you are balanced on 
three different parts of the body. See if you can find a way to pull 
so that a foot or feet are in the loop. Turn your side to yout 
partner and find a way to pull against each other. 

' ' ' 'Hoopr utmtm: t^mj^sm ; find a ^mmir attd' get ' 6h'^ Tt 65'i3 Tor 
the two of you. One partner should hold the hoop low and parallel 
to the ground? The other partner should try to find as many^ways 
as possible to go under and over the hoop. Try going under and 
over, moving in^a backward direction., Try doing so when leading 
with your feet. Have your partner gradually rai^e the hoop so that 
it is easier to get under but harder to get oCer. Change the position 
of the hoop so that it is perpendicular to the, ground. Hold the 
hoop low at first and see how many, different ways your partner - 
can find to go throu^ it. Gradually, raise the hoop so that it is 
more difficult for your partner to go through it. 

Mazes, Everyone, get into groups of four to five persons. Using 
hoops, ropes, boxes, and chairs, construct a maze for your own 
group. After the maze has been constructed ^ you will take turns 
playing foUow-the-leader through tl%e maze. The first leader may 
move in any way that he or she likes. The second leader must 
move through tfie^ maze in, a backward direction. The third person^ 
must go through the maze while changing levels and directions. 
The last two leaders must .go through while combining various 
locomotor movements. 

Tires. Everyone, 'find a partner and get one tire for both of you^ 
Place the tire on the ground and hold onto your partner*s hands. 
See if you can make your. pa>tner step on the tire. This is to see 
which of you is stronger. Now one farther should find a way tq 
get into the tire, and the other partn^er should see if you can roll 
the tire while your partner ^n it. Place your tire fiat on the floor 
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again. See in how many different ways you ca^play tug-of-w 
with it. Now try rolling tKe tire back and forth t6 each other. See 
how many different ways you can find to t$>\\ it. AS the tire comes 
toward you, see if you cam get over it without making it fall over. 



Cues for Effective Learning 




e when engaged jn 



Have students choose partners of eqU 
contests of strength. 

Left students demonstrate ^ for another and try each other's 
techniques after they hdve had opportunities to expl6re. 

Emphasize the importance of steady, even pulls. Do not permit 
jerky movements. 

Insist that no one let go of the ropes during the pulling contests. 

Encouf aga ^Uxdo^nUt to 4TH>ve vafefiiity^'So thai Ihey do- not totteh 

the hoops when they are' going under and over them. 
Have students make the mazes so that there is a variety of levels 

and shapes. The students. may tie tlie ropes to the hoops and 

chairs to rtiake a number of interesting patterns. They may use 
' their imagination^in stacking and balancing boxes and tires to 
. create obstacles. * . ' 

Allow ample time for the stucignts to work out their creations. 

They enjoy constructing mazes and will produce amazing things 

if Igiven an opportunity, to explqre. 
.Provide smaller tires for students who* cannot control the larger 

ones. * ' 

Be sure that students have adequate space to move their tires 

without bumping into each other. 
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Use of Pi(?ig-Pong Dd1l 



Theme: 
Components. 



Sequencing, Throwing, Catching, Striking, 
and Rolling a Ping-Pong Ball 

Perceptual Motor Skills-Manipulative, Fine 
Motor, Kinesthetic Awareness 



Prepa^t\on 

Provide' one Ping-Pong ball per student |nd a record player. Select 
popular music with a steady beat to use during the lesson . 

Teach students about the fragile qualities of a Ping-Pong ball and 
encourage the students to be careful but to have a good time. 



observed. 





Narrative 

Within your own space see if you can bounce a Pin^-Pong ball 
with your fingers. Can you bounce it with just one finger? Try 
changing from finger to finger. Can you hold the ball between two 
fingers of the same hand? Can you move the ball to two different 
fingers of the other hand? Try holding the ball between two 
fingers-of each 'hand. Try bouncing the ball and catching it with 
any two fingers. See in How many different ways you can bounce 
the balL Now I am going to play music. Move around the room 
bounce the ball with your hand. Keep your eyes closed while 

See if you can toss your ball high ift?b3Ke air and catch it with 
one hand. Try doi^g a trick before you catch thte ball. See if you 
can toss the ball up and let it bounce once before you catch it. Do 
so again and see how many bounces you can let the ball take so 
■ that it does not come to a stop before you catch it. Try tossing the 
ball into the air, letting it bounce once, and then hitting it'straight 
up with the palm of your hand. Seenn how many different ways 
yo\\ can combine a toss, bounce, hit, and catch. 

Toss the ball up with your hand. Let it bounce once and then 
try to kick it up into the air again and catch it with your hands. 
Can you move the ball around the room by using only your feet? 
Try moving the ball around the room with your feet iwhile the 
music plays. When .the music stops, trap the ball with any part of 
your body except your hands and arms. Be careful not to crQsh 
^ **Mister Pong." 

See if you can perform these activities in the order given: 

1. Bounce the ball twice; then catch it. Do one jumping jack 
while holding the ball gently. Bounce the ball three times; 
then sit on the floor with^our arms and legs crpssed and 
show a big, big smile. 

2. Toss the ball up and catch -it after it bounces three times. 
Hold it gently while you fall down; then stand up two times. 
Do two sit-ups; sneeze; and then stand up while holding the 
Ping-Pong ball on your nose and looking as though you are 
disgusted. • 

V 
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"Now Aiake up your own sequence. Include some throwing, 
catching, and striking movements. Use at le'ast two different facial 
.expressions, in your sequence. Can you invent an idea that is truly 
^different? Try letting your Ping-Porlg ball become anything but a 
Ping-Pong ball (for example, a bump on the head, a bowling ball, a 
bubble -anything but an Addm*s apple). Show and tell three 
friends \yhat your invention is. 

.Now see in how many ways you can roll your Ping-Pong ball on 
the floor. Tjy rolling it with different parts of the body. Can you 
roll the ball around your face? Roll it up and down your arm. Can 
you place the ball on your shoulder and let it roll by itself over 
your upper arm and lower arm to your hand? Let th"^ ball roll 
from your knee down your shin to your foot. Well, that's a lot to 
do with Ping-Pong balls. Let's put thejn away c^r^^ 
''^TTpTay'wKK^Re^^ 

Cues for Effective Learning 

Use Ping-Pong balls, small pieces of apparatus for exploration of 
movement to create a new dimension. Students are compelled 
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to use fine motpr skills and intense concentration to co|itrol the 
smaU_, fragile Ping-Pong ball. 
Challenge both visual and auditory tracking *by 3ie use of 
Ping-Pong balls. 

Stimulate kinesthetic^wareness by applying *body movements as 
well as manipulating Ping-Pong balls. Student must cope with 
. vaqous feelings and sensations. 

Aid the development of the small muscles of the hand and wrist so 
essential to the control of the writing hand by including 
onejfmger and two-finger drills. 

Allow students to respond to planned tasks until they are 
comfortable and successful. Then ask the students to create 
sequences of their own. Success breeds daring and poise. 



'OF^mtibh Cue . , * 

Watch Tor students who have severe difficulties in this actiyity. 
Refer them to the school nurse for anjeye examination. If it is 
evident that the students are generally not proficient in ocular 
pursuit, the teacher may postpone this activity. 



Movement Under Stress 



Theme: Movement of the Body Under Control WhUe 

Enduring Stress 

Components. Kinesthetic Awareness; Balance; Response to 
Stress; Locomotor Movements 

Preparation 

Provide one-half cup of water for each child. 
Use disposable, nonbreakable cups. 

Make available several towels and an additional supply of water. 
Use a record player and music at 4/4 time dunng parts of the 
lesson. 




Narrative 

« 

E^ch of you, get one cup of water and find you own space in 
which to sit down. Don't spill any of the water! Hold the cup 
above your head. Now put the cup to, the right. Now put it down 
in front of you on the floor. Don*t spill it! 

When the rnusic begins, get up and exercise around and^ over 
your cup of water. ^Be careful! Don't knock it over! Now pick up 
your cup and keep exercising. If you spill Water, get a towel and* 
mop up! Then ^t'some more water-just half a cup from the 
fountain. Come righf back because we have many exciting things 
^do! ' 

NStop exercising and begin moving around the room. Hold your 
cup carefully. Put it over your head! Try to walk quickly ; slowly. 
Put the cup to your side. Sit down. Stand up! Change the position 
of your cup; the level of your body. . . . Freeze! ^Can you lie down 
holding your cyp and crawl on your back? Try it! Now get up-and 
walk all about, changing the cup from one hand to the other. Now 
try changing han(is behind your back. Careful! Don*t spill a drop! 
Now* stop. Can you make a circle in the air with your cup? Can 
you make another kind of circle? Now spell out the letters of your 
name in the air with your cup. 

OK! Put your cup of water on the floor and lie down beside it. 
Relax. Qose. your eyes and breathe deeply .'Were you afraid that 
you would spill your wa>ttr? EMd you have to walk in a strange way 
to keep from spilling it? Are your muscles tight? Well, r^/j;c. Roll 
your head, ease your shoulders, and let your arms and legs flop. 
Now roll onto your side and look at your cup. 

In a minute I want yqu to cover the cup with your body so that 
.no one can see it. But don*t knock it over! OK. Do it. . . . Now 
pretend that you are a flower and that you are opening your petals 
very slowly . . . very slowly. Now! There you arej A beautiful 
flower in the sun. Oh! The sun is going down and you, the flower, 
must close your petals for the night. Slowly . . . slowjy . .^return 
to the closed position. Good! Not much water spilled! 

Now get a partner, pick up your cups, and find as many ways as 
possible to move the cup back and forth between you. Careful! 
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if you and your partner can : • 
y \, Do four differentthings with the cups over and over. ^• 

2. Mirror your movemenjts. Take turns being the leader. . - 

3, Make up a game, using the cups of water. 

Now let's see if you can be a dramatic actor. Put your cup in 
front of you and pretend that: 

1. You are a very old person and can barely move because your 
body aches. But there is in front of you a magic potion. If 
you drink it, you will be young^gain! "Drink it and be 
yoimg! . . . Oh, oh. . . . TTje magic is wearing off, and you are 
getting o . . . 1 . . . d. . . .((An alternative would be: What's 

^ this? Thj^ wrong potion? ^ou are turning into a monster! Oh, 
woe is me! Oh, woe is me!) . 

2. You are a witch. That cup is your kettle. Mix up a special 
brew for your supper.^ What'are you putting into that pot? (A 
fiendish laugh is heard.) 

3. Your cup is full of poison! You don't know it, and you drink 
all of it. . . . Oh . . , oh . . . oh. . . . You have such a stomacK- 
ach£..Jje_t up^^Go foV help. Oh ... oh ... oh. .. . You are tcfo 
weak to walk. . . . You have to crawl. . . . You have to pull 
yourself back to your cup. . . . You see? It has turned to 
magic! Drink it now ind you -are welP Do you feel better? 
Then jump for joy! ^ 

Cues for Effective Learning • 

Plan a method for distributing the Water easily and effectively. 

Consider haying aides pour water fop the students once the class 

is sitting^ Or have the water poured into vessels around the 

room and allow small groups of students to get water and return . 
. to their own area. • " *' 
• Call out the names of exercises students might do if they are not 

being active Nvhile moving around and over their cups. r 
Consider using Beethoven's Ninth Symphony or **A Night on Bald 

Mountain" as the background music for this lessorf because the 

music can induce tension. 
Remind students that they should not drink the water in their 

cups. 

After class discuss stress again and have students tell when they 
feel stress and how they react. Talk about how necessary it is to 
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continue to try even wh^ stress is all around. Talk about how 
necessary it is to be able to relax. Discuss what one should do if 
a mistake happens. Ijelp the students realize that they must be 
. resilient and k^p going! 

Observation Cue v • * 

Watch for reactions to stress. Help those who curb their actions 
drastically or who spill water. Help them to relax by talking 
with them quietly and pointing out that the world has not come 
to an end just-because they have spilled water. ♦ 



Use o| Small- Objects 



Theme: , 
Components, 



IVtpvement of Small and Large Muscles in 
'"Elation to Small Object^ 



Adherence to Directions,' Kinesthetic Aware- 
ness, Balance; Visual Discrimination, Manipu- 
lative Skills • 



Preparation - , 

Provide- two pairs of dice for each child; a record player ^nd 
popular music; and one 30-inch dowel, or wand for each child. 
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Narrative * 

Everyone, get a pair of dice and find a space in which to sit 
.down. Shake the dice and let them roll out on the floor. Count the 
number of dots a'nd do tllat number of jumping jacks (sit-ups, silly 
jurtps, crazy hops, and so on). Roll the dice again and count the 
number of dots. Do that number of different exercises in a 
sequence of movement while the music plays. ; 

See if you can toss both dice up with one hand and catch them 
with the same hand. Throw them up agsiin but catch them with 
the opposite" hand. Try putting one die in each hand and. tossing 
both dice up at the^ame time and catching them with the 
opposite hand. That's ri^t^You have to cross over. 

Balance one die on top of your head and the other on top of 
your foot. See if you can kick the die resting on your foot up into 
the air so that you can catch it. Don't let the other die fall from 
the top of your head! Tfy to repeat you«iction. Now keep only 
one die on your head. See if you can move around the room while 
tossing one die from hand to hand. Balance one die on your head, 
the other die on any other part of your body. Move around the 
room at^ high level; a low level; backwards; to the right; to the 
left; anoso on. Don't drop the dice! If you do, start again. 

OK. Let's put the dice away and get a piece of doweling 
'"wand"). While you work in your owjh space, twirl the dov^^p 
between your fingers. See if you can twirl and switch hands. Twirl 
with your hands high; low; to the' side. Can you twirl lying on 
your back? On your stomach? Oji your side? Using your hands 
instead of your fingers, twirl the dowel as fast as possible. Can you 
reverse the direction? Try' twirling at different levels. If you are 
having trouble, watch a classmate who can twirl well and then try 
again. 

Stretch one arm in fraht of you and hold the dowel in a vertical 
position. Stretch the other arm put to the side of your body in a 
horizontal position. See if you'can let go of the dowel, change arm 
positions, and catch the dowel with the other hand. Can you catch 
the dowel while you are walking? Skipping? Jumping? Can you 
find a way" to hold your arms in another position and do the same 




thing? See if you can balance the dowel on one finger and walk in 
several different directions. Can you do the same thing and move 
at different levels? 

Each of you should designtyour own trick with your stick. 
Move to the music any way you like and pretead that your stick is 
anything you want it to be (for example, a hat, a cane, a flute, a 
long nose). 

Cues for Effective Learning * 

Develop gross and fine'motor skills through the manipulation of 
selected small objects such as the two^ objects used in this 
lesson. Other items^that may be substituted are spools, bottle 
caps, dominoes, sT^^vs, pencils, and balloons, 

Qiallenge students to be mentally and physically involved in 
activities as much as possible. 

Use music to set the atmosphere so that students will not be 
distracted. 



Include manipulative activities (throwing and catching) so that 
students will^e forced to concentrate. Ocular pursuit and 
, kinesthetic awareness will both be enhanced. 

Emphasize new vocabulary words and concepts in conjunction 
with active involvement (for example, teach honzontal and- 
vertical in relation to the positions students. are taking with 
their arms). ' - 

Consider using the oblique or diagonal in addition tj the vertical/- 
and horizontal. ' ^ 

Observation Cue 

Spot-check students as they throw the dice and perform exercises. 

See if they are counting correctly and then doing the 

corresponding number of exercises. If Stj^^nts are not doing 30, 
^ ask them to slow down and make sure of their count; or tell 

them to call out the numbers and add the numbers in their 

mind. 
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Use of Imagery 

Theme: Control^of Body by Use of Imagery 

Componeuits. Creative Expressiop; Locomotor Movements; 
Rising and Falling 

Prepai^on ^ 

Provide ohe balloon and one piece of string per stu(isjit. 
Show the film The Red Balloon. 
Discuss the properties of helium. , 
Review rising and falling techniques so that students can strive for 
a full range of motion (see Chapt^4). 



Narrative 

Have you ever been a balloon? Well, today we are going to 
^ pretend that you are! Before we do so, however, we need to study 
just what balloons are. like. Each of you, take a balloon and look 
at it. Is it stiff? Is it squiggly? What do we have to do io make it 
stiff? That's right! Pull it and stretch it and inflate it. Do that to 
your. balloon.-^. . Not too much! We have only one balloon for 
each person, and we don't want to pop ariy. Now watch your 
balloon carefully and let it go! Zoom! Run and get your balloen 
and inflate it again. This time let's tie ^ knot in the end so that the 
air won't escape. Put a string on the balloon and take the balloon 
all around the room. Put it high; put it low; let it bounce off the 
wall or the floor. Watch it carefully because later you are going to ' 
be a balloon! Let it float as long as possible withbut touching it. 
, Why doesn't your balloon stay up like the balloons in amusement 
parks? That's right. . . . Your balloon doesn't have helium in it. So 
it can't stay off the ground for a long time. Let the balloon roll on 
the floor. . . . Now when I tell you to, sit on your balloons 50 that 
they all pop at oncel Ready? One, two, three. Go! 

Now it's time for you to be a balloon. Here comes your owner. 
OK, they're going to blow you up! They're stretching you ^nd 
shaking and stretching you again-really hard! Here's the .first 
puff! You're starting to'expand . . . bigger, bigger, bigger. . . . Oh,* 
oh. . . : They le't go! You are zooming! You are out of gas! You 
are just a pile of rubber on the floor. Here thjey come again! 
Stretch. Stretch. Shake. Stretch. . . . And now the air! Big, big, 
bigger, bigger, full. Oh, oh. They're tying a knot! Oops! You are 
loose again. Zoom! Another pile of rubber. Well, they are corning 
once moi:e. They are putting you on a machine. It's a helium, 
machine. Gee! You are bigger than ever! You are lighter than air! 
^You are floating! Now they are tying you up with string and 
walking you all around the room. . Flpat. . . . Flqat. . . . Watch 
out for the wall! Oh, it's OK because you bounce! 

Oh, oh. Someone opened the door, and here comes the wind! 
You are blowing here, there, all around..The wind sweeps you out 
and up! Overthe iieei, over the phone p6les, and zap! You are 
stuck! Your String is stuck! The tension breaks your string, and 
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you are frel! You are floatfng higher and higher! Oh, gee! A 
rainstorm! Feel the raipdrops. Splat! Splat! Splatter! Splat! Yoii 
are sinking. You are losing your gas. You are just a little balloon 
now, rolling around on the muddy ground. Ooze . . . ooze. . . . 
Muck! What's this? A bird. A bird with a sharp beak! Look out! 
That bird is going to pop you. Pop! 

Whew! What, fine balloqps you are! Maybe we can do this again 
some time. 

Cues fox Effective Learning 

Preface the creative expression portion of the theme with a guided 
observation of a real balloon. 

Realize that the youngest students may not be able to tie a knot in 
a balloon or even inflate a balloon. If they cannot do so, see 



that balloons already inflated and tied are available. Use one 

demonstration balloon to show what happens when the end is 

loosened. • , 
Consider using a drum or tambourine to accent the dramatic 

quality of the narration. 
Use different tones of voice and pauses for effect. a 
Help students who are less creative than others by suggesting a 

better way to act or by giving gentle verbal cues to spur the 

students on. 

Observation Cue , " 

Watch for students who anticipate or overreact or underplay. Talk 
with them later and i:eihforce any positive actions they 
displayed. Give suggestions for ways in which negative actions 
might be eliminated. 
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Creation of Donees ^ 

Theme: Creation of Dances to Accompany Stories and 

Poems 

Components. Creative Expression; Locomotor Skills 
Preparation 

Play "Ebb Tide," "La Mer," or other music that makes one think 
of the sea. 

Discuss the oceans of the world and the role they play. 
Put piotufes of the sea all around the classroom. 
Have students tell about their trips to the sea. 
Work on movement technique before working on moving to the 
story. 
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Narrative 

Everyone, sit down and listen to a story about going to the 
ocean. "It is a hot, siinny day, and you go to the ocean ^to cool 

. off.' You want to get close to the water, so you start walkii^g 
across the hot sand. The sand is so hot, though, that it hurts your 
feet. You have lo run across it so that you will not be burned. The 
first thing to do when you. get to the water is to run in and begin 
swimming. The waves are so big that it is hard to swim. So you 
.should try jumping to meet the waves and letting the waves catry 
you'to shore. Pretty soon Vou get so tired that you get out of tne 
water so that you can rest. As soon as you get to the beach, you 
collapse and lie on the nice, warm sand. After you 'have rested, 
you built a giant sand castle. It is beautiful, but it'would be more ' 
beautiful if you could decorate it with shells that you find. So you 
begin looking around u^he sand for shells. You put every shell 
you find into your pafl^retty soon you have so many shells that 

, you can barely pick up your pail. You drag .the pail back to your 
sand castle only to find that ,the waves have washed away your 
J)eautiful castle. First, you are very angry. Then you are so sad 
^ ^that you cry and cry. Your friends hear you crying^nd ask why. 

-^^^n you explain what happened, they say that they will help 
^u build a new castle^ So all of yon skip off to build a brand new 
castle,** 

^ Now listen to the different parts of the story and think about , 
what we can do to interpret the story through movement, 

// is a hot, sunny day. How do you move when it is really hot? 
What do you do to try to keep cool? How do you wipe the 
perspiration from your face? Your arms? 

You start walking acros^ the. hot sand How would you move 
across the.'Sand? Would you take quick, tiny steps? Long strides? 
Light steps or heavy steps? ^ • 4^ 



You begin swimming. How do you swim? What kind of stroke; 
can you use? Can you swim on your back? 




. You try jumping to meet the waves and let the waves carry you 
to shore. Do you want to jump straight up, toward the wave? In , 
which way do you suppose you will get a ride?. 
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^ As' you get to the beach, you collapse, H^W can you fall with 
control so that you don't get hurt? Cah* yoli fall sideways; 
backward: forward? 

You lie on the nice, warm sand. How can you feel the warm 
sand with your whole body? Can youjeel it with just your toes, 
your hands; your anns; your legs? Can^ou feel it all over? Will it 
make you relax? 

You build a giant sand castle. How would you build a sand 
castle? How would you move the sand? What would, you do to 
fmprove the sand castle? ^ 

You begin looking around p Ihe sand for shells. How would 
you search for shells? Would you walk? Crawl? Skip? What would 
you do? 

, You drag the pail back. How would you move something that is 
so heavy you can hardly budge it? 

First, you are very angry. Then you are so sad. How do you 
look when you are/angry? Sad? What kinds of movement do you 
make when you are angry? Sad? 

You all skip off. You are happy again. When you are happy, 
how do you skip? 

•Let's make a sequence of all of these things and tell the story 
through movement. Everyone, work by yourselh'first. Then we 
will have several students at a time tell us thei? interpretation of 
the story through movement. 
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Cues for Effective Learning 

Challenge students to interpret^fceir feelings by means of this 
^tory and other stories. Have^ie students write poems and 
dance to them. 

Have students respond individually at first and then in small 
groups. Finally, involve the whole class in creative work. 

Have students listen to the whole story or poem and then use parts 
of it at a time for movement. Although small children do jiot 
remember well and have short attention spans, they do like to 
fantasize. 

Encourage quality in movements the students make. If the 
students tend to become rowdy or silly, use "dramatic enthusi- 
asm to get their minds back on the subject^Use cue words such 
as higher, bigger, stretch, and so on. 

Teach s^tudents who aVe clumsy in their movements or hesitant to 
do falls the skills needed so that they can succeed (see Chapter 
4). 

Don't force all students' to dance or move to music for the same 
length of time. Allow for full creativity by letting individual 
students make their own decisions about how long they wish to 
move in a certain way. 

Observation C|ie ^ , 

Watch for students who are uncomfortable working^ in this* 
medium. Give them more direction or reinforcement so that 
they become confident and are involved. 
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Use of Large Apparatus • 

Theme: ' Movement Under, over, Across, on, and off 
i Large Pieces of Appara tus ^ 

Components. , Nonlocbmotor Moveml^nts-both Shapes and 
j * ' Levels; Balancing; Locomotor Movements; 

4h Kinesthetic Awaj,eness; Basic Tumbling Skills 

Preparation 

S Set up six- stations of movement: 

' I . Jumping box and mat * 

2. Table and mat (The table should be sturdy and free from 
rouch edges.) 

3. Hoop obstacles (Three hoops should be set up on a mat. The 
fipst hoop should be set up horizontally; the second, 
vertically; and the third, horizontally. The horizontal hoops 
should be set up approximately nine inches off tJie mats.) " 

4. One long mat 

5. One low balance beam 

6. Tire obstacle consisting of six to eight tires 

Create task cards for each station. 
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Narrative 

Before we go to our stations, let's find spaces and practice 
making shapes in those spaces. Let's start with a twisted shape 
first. Make any kind of twisted shape you like. Can you move 
around throughout the spaces, keeping the same twisted shape? 
Make a different twisted shape at afiother" level. Now make a 
stretched* shape and see if you can move around, keeping this same 
- shape. What other kinds of shapes Can you make? 

Now let's form groups of five or six and go to the different 
stations. At each station there will be task cards. Be sure to follow 
the directions on the cards carefully. All of the tasks will relate to 
making shapes and chan^ng levels: 

7. Juniping Box ^ 

a. Jump off the box so that your body goes high intovthe air. 
As soon as you land on the mat, move across it at a low 
level. 

b. Jump offs the box and make a stretched shape in the air. 
Roll as you land and move across the mat at a low level. 

c. Jump off the box and'make a twisted^ape in the air. Roll 
when you land on the mat and move across it so that your 
body is stretched. 

dv^ove. over the box so that your body is in a stretched 
position. Move across the mat so that your body, is in a 
crouched position. ^ 

2. Table and Mat . 

a. Move across the table in a stretched position. Get off the 
tqble in k stretched position. As soon as you hit the mat, 
curl and roll to*the end of the mat. 

b. Move across the table, twisting and turning. When you get 
to the end, jump off and make a 'twisted shape in the air, 
land on the mat, and roll to the end in any shape you like. 

c. Move across the table at a high level and get off the table 
at a Tiigh level. Land on the mat anil move across it at a 
low level. 
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d. Move across the table and mat with a partner, combining 
different shapes/Siid. levels. Try to match each other's 
movements ex^ly. ^ 

3 . Hoop Obstacle 

a. Find out in how many different ways you can move frorrt 
one end of th|^mat to the oth^, going under, over, and 
thrpugh the hoops. \ 

b. Move under the first hoop in ^tretched position. Go' 
thrQugh the second* hoop so tha^fctl^our hands, and feet 
touch the mat while you are m^M^fc)ve over the third 
hoop so that only your hands ifau^rthe inside of the 
hoop. . \. 

c. Move over and under the first hoopAyith your feet first.- 
Move through the second hoop with your hands first.. 
Move over the thi^^Mfi at a tjd^ level. . * 

d. Make a sequence j p^j^ ments thFetr^ the three hoops so 
that you combini^ffee different body shapes with three 
different levels. At least ^wo -changes of speed and 
direction should occur in your sequen^^ ^ 

A, Long Mat ^* . ^ 

a. Move across the mat so that your body is st^^tched 
(curled, twisted). ^ 

b. Movfc across fhe mat jn a stretched position with a partner 
so that part of your weight is supported by your partner. ' 

c. Make a sequence of movement across your mat, combining 
three different shapes and three ditferent levels. 

d. Move across your mat in a backward direction. Stop when 
you are halfway across the mat and makef* ^ balanced 
shape. Then move across the rest of the mat in a forward * 
direction. ■ ^ ' , 

5. Balance Beam 

a. Move across the balance beam, .combining stretching and 
curling movements. 

b. Move from one end of the beam to the other, making as 
many turns at as many different levels as you can. 

c. Move across the beam, changing your body shtape with 
every two steps you take. 
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- -d. Move across the beam, making a sequence of four different 
sjiapjes and bringing in at least two different levels., 

6. Tires * ' . . 

'* * 

a. Find out in how many different ways you can move across 

the tires at a high level (low level), 
^b. Find out in how many ways you can move across the tires 
w^ile making a stretched shape. 

c. Move from tire to tire, touching just the rims with two 
parts of your body. 

d. Make a sequence of movements across the tires 
includes two changes of shape and two differer 

Cues for Effective Leamkig 

Give the students an opportunity to practice their movements on 
the floor or in fhe ' grass, before they work on the large 
appara^ti^. This opportunity allows the students to warm up and 
work on the quality and control of their movements. 

Make general suggestions to the students while they m^e shapes 
together. Have specific individual^ demonstrate various shapes 
and movements. ' . 

Emphasize the importance of safety .•Be 5ure that only one child a^ 
a' time uses the apparatus unless the children are working in 
pairs. Insist that there be one-way traffiq when stijdents move 
across the apparatus ailft return to their spaces. Emphasize 
correct landing techniques. Review the' absorption of force with 
the children ancf nlake sure that they relax their whole bodies as 
they land. * " ' 

WAch to see that the students are adhering to the tasks lifted ot^ 
the task cards. In their excitement to move, they will probably 
forget about the .tasks. Allow the students some free explora- 
tion but maintain that they still must follow the tasks. 

Allow several days for the students to complete the stations. There 
can be a set time for each staticfes or the children can be rotated 
in a1:cordance with their attention span. ^ 

Stop the lesson from time to time to focus on various individual 
responses. Point out efficient. movements and sj^ate why they, 
are efficient. Or ask the students to -explain why some 
movements are more efficient thanbthiers. 
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ChQptef Suggested Yearly Programs 
6 ' for Physical Education 



r. Individualized programs cannot be planned af year in advance 
but are in faCt best planned from day to day in response to 
student needs. The following sample '^programs are included, 
however, to serve as examples of how the information in this 
manual could be sequentially scheduled if students progressed at a 
predetermined rate. Teachers should not feel that these samptes^" 
are mandates. Indeed, the entire publication is designed to be i 
keystone to effective physical education for students aged four 
through nine, not a mUlstone qsed to crush initiative pr, creativity 
on the part of teachers or students. * , 

Some repetition does occur in the proposed programs ^o that 
review or reinforcement of basic concepts is possible. In the* 
following charts are given weekly plans that present the compo- 
nents sequentially. Teachers will want Jp plaij daily lessons 
extracted from the nxaterial in chaptip 4 and 5 of this 
publication. When the word theme appears, teachers are asked to 
select a theme of their own choosing or to create one that relates 
best to the classroom work under consideration or to the related 
physical education components. 

Special days (for example: circus, Halloween, Chinese New 
Year, Olympics) are most appropriate for students in grades two 
and ^three. When such names appear in the suggested yearly 
programs, teachers are asked to select activities that stu'ttents seem 
to have enjoyed the most or that challenge their creativity. 
Activities can easily be adapted to reflect the title of the special 
l^ay (for example: leaping can become witch-riding; the seal crawl 
' pan become a balancing act; and so on), * 

Evaluation is treated extensively in Chapter 7. The4;em does 
appear, however, in some of the proposed plans. It is expected 
that the teachers of very young students wUl make analytical 
observations each day and that this ongoifig evaluation wUl 
constitute the basis for most objective fulfillment. As they grow 
older, however, students come to enjoy the self-testing aspects of 
physical education and can learn much about themselves and their 
character by becoming involved in self-evaluation. 
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Kindergarten - Grade 1 ' ^ o ^ . \ T 



-Month 


First week 


Second week 


Third w^k ^ 


Fourth weeft 


September 


OnentatiOll to world of movement 

Establishment of disciphnar> procedures 
(emphasize both starting axpd stopping 
signals) - * 

Movement through personal and generd 
space (see theme) 

Walking, running, jumping 

Relaxation V ^ 

Being noisy ; being quiet 

Marching to music ^ 


Locomotor movements, walkmg, ruimmg, 
creepmg,jumpmg, hoppuig, rolLng 

Use of the qualities of force, flow, space, 
time 

Introduction of the term freeze (talk about 
balance) 

Beginning of body image and kmesthetic 
awareness activities (naming simple 
pirti of the body) 

Performance of all of the above activities 

to the accompaniment of music 
^' 


Play with wheeled toys, blocks, ^(J^ 
Continuation of instruction m locomotor 

skills, walkmg,, runmng, jumpmg, 

hopping 

"^gmnmg of mstruction m nonlocomotor 
skills: twisting, * ^tuming, stretching, 
curlmg, shaking 

Theme: moving and stopping 


Work on apparatus (if available) 
Climbmg, swinging, hanging, walking un 

balance board 
Contmuation of locomotor and nonloco* 

motor movements 
Combined movements 
Theme sequence of mov Anient , 


October 


Body Image, movement of parts of bod> 

Kinesthetic awareness, up, down, in front 

of, behind, over 
Relationship to objects, hoops 
Locomotor and nonloco^oLor movements 

in, around, and over hoop 
Theme awareness of space ' 

J 


Beginning* of instruction m fnampulative 

SUllS, giaSping, lClC3SUlg. 

Woric With balloons, beanbag?, or large 

balb individually 
Theme, creation and absorption of force 
Continuation of instruction in locomolor 
and nonlocomotor skills and addition of 
creative expression (movement in re^ 
sponse to words, sounds, stones) 
y 

~Ma 1 


Continuation of instruction m mani 
puidiivc 5IUU5 oiiu duuiilun ui wuiK wim 
a partner and the use of manipulative 
skills while moving through space 

Establishment of obstacle course and use 
by &tuden^ of lcK,omotor skills learned 
thus far to get through course 

Theme movement and shape 


Continuation of mstruction m qianipu- 
lative skills and addition of dnbbhng 
with two hands, roUing the ball to a 
partner, and throwmg and catching 

Contmuation of work qn nonlocomotor 
movements bending and^ stretching, 
rising and falhng, 'pushmg and pulhng, 
tummg and twisting, tensmg and^ 
relaxing 

Tactile-discrimination activities • * 


'NoverQber 


Muvejnent through space, with emphasis 
on use of various parts of the body 

Locomotor movements creeping, walking, 
rtinnmg, jumping, hopping, and skipping 

Expression of the emotions (happiness, 
sadness) 

Continuation of (^evelopment of ball skills. 

bouncing with one hand, bouncing 

through an obstacle course 
Gomg fast and^ slow, m and out, while 

bouncmg * * * ^ 


Waliung balance board 
Doing creative ^apes on the balance board 
Playmg with wheelcd.toys, blocks, sand 
Kickmg a ball and running to retrieve it 
Makmg shadow or mirror images ^ 
Checking postyr^ m front of mi/rors (capa- 
bibties, limitations) * 


Obstacle course (Thanksgiving theme) re-^ 
quinng use of locomotor skills, nonloco* 
motor skills, balance, strength, and 
Endurance ' #. 

Theme movement and sound 

Choice day (allow students ^to decide on 
activities to be done) ' ^ 

N 


Kmesthetic awareness movement of parts 

01 body • 
Theme movement with a partner 
Kicking a ball, running after it, and kicking 
It again 


December 

i 


Running, walking, stoppin'g, startmg, dodjg* 

ino Hartino kirlfinff > Vi^ll thrniiffh 

lllj^, UAIUilJ^, RICMJJJ^ a Dill UUUUj^l 

obstacle course 
Bouncing ball through obstacle course , 
Bouncing^ in time to rhythms (holiday 

songs might be appropnate) 

* 


Manipulative skills: throwing for accuracy, 

nmntfia for fiin 

Locomotor skills; use of obstade course 
Rhythmic response to holiday muse 

• 

* 

• 




\ 



) 


Kinde 


* 

rgorren-Grotje 

r 


• 

i (Continued) 


• 

• 




f 




Month 


First week 


Second week 


Third week 


Fourth week 




< 


January 


Review of locomotor and nonlocomotor 
skills 

Start of muil and auditory disciimination 
Work with letters, shapes, sizes, numbers 
Theme shapes and c^munication 


Theme singing games 

Performance of selected dance activities 
taken from multidisciplinary columns in 
both locomotor and nonlocomotor 
components 

Indoor obstacle course over and under, in 
and out (use cardboard boxes, hoops 
tied together, ubies, and wands to 
construct course) 


Dancing to colors, names, sounds 
Theme, flight as movement 
Continuation of visual and auditory 

discnmination 
Work on all locomotor skills with addition 

of galloping 

» 


Running for fun 

Play with wheeled toys, blocks, sand 
Review of body image and addition of 

. more parts 6f the body 
Division of class into groups and develop* 
ment of a dance to present to othen 






l^ebruary 
> 


Cbmbing on apparatus, sturdy tables, stairs 
Jumping off (with and without obstacle) 
Kinesthetic awareness; « laterality; and 

directionality 
Theme . use of a rope ' 

/ 


Harjging and swingings cbmbmg and jump- 
ing, use of different locomotor move- 
ments frqm one activity station to the 
next (for example, swinging on turning 
bar, running to jungle gym, climbing to 
' top, climbing down, jumping off 
bottom bar, hopping to table, climbing 
on table, jumping off. galloping back to 
turrung bar) 

Relaxatioil ' * 


Work on balance beam, tummg bar, and 
other permanent outdoor apparatus 

Students to do at least four different things 
at each station 

I 


Parachute fun 

Theme; use of a parachute 




f 


March 


Work with small apparatus 
Hoops 

Doweling (wands) 
Balance boards 
Beanbags 

'a 


Work with small apparatus 
Continuation of work with items^used 
during the first week ^ 


Theme, striking with and wrtht^^jj^ 

object 

Ballons ^ 
Balloons and rhythm sticks 


Theme, stnkmg with and without an 

object 
Balls 

Yam (>alls and paddles 
». 




\ 


April 

(informal 
assessment 
month) 


Outdoor obstacle course (physical fitness; 

progress in development of motor skills) 
Use of large apparatus and challenge to 

students to omib, hang, swing, pull up, 

travel, jump, and use vanous locomotor 

movements betweeivstations 
Relaxation 


Manipulative skills 

Review of catching, throwmg, striking. 
ki<king, observation of quality of move 
meit, control, accuracy, and increasmg 

*^-«r^bility for distance 

Coordinated movement (check for hand- 
eye and foot-eye capabilities in^relation 
to moving bglls) 


Perceptual skills 

Body image and kinesthetic awareness 
(check for posture, knowledge of parts 
of the body, ahd ability in laterabty ^d 
directionality skills) 

Provision of a symbols course (footprints 
and handprints) for students to follow 


Creative expression (check for Imagery 
capstbUity by having students move to 
different rhythms, respond to different 
cues-suth as hard, soft, toud« quiet— 
and express different moods-happy, 
sad) 

Choice day 
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Kindergarten -Grade 1 (Continued) 



Month 


First week 


Second week 


yThird week 


Fourth week 


May 


On ihe basis of observations made in Apnl, 
classes to emphasize their weakest areas 

Use of Chapter 4 items to challenge stu- 
dents with new and different tasks'' 
daily, with ample time allowed for 
mastery 


On ihe basts of observations made m Apnl, 
classes to emphasize their weakest areas 

Use of Chapter litems to vhallenge sfu- 
dents with new and different tasks 
daily, with ample time allowed:^ for 
mastery 

) ■ • 


Rolling and bask^umbhng*(have students 
take thetr weight on their hands with 
and without partners, see strength m 
physical fitness in Chapter 4) 

Animal walks 

Parachute day 


Physjooi fitness (^ork yn outside appa 
ratus. tea^h traveling on the horizontal 
ladder, climbing, hanging, and dropping 
from the horizontal bar, running for 
fun; climbmg poles and ropes) 


*-f 

June 


Manipulative skills 
Favorite activities 


Review of rhythms 
Favorite records, ditices 
Outdoor jamboree 

Favorite astivities^ on all the pieces of 
apparatus 






• * 












Grade 2 



» Month 


Pint week 


Second week 


Third week 


/ Fourth week 


September 


Orientation to phyacal education 
Eitabluhment of disciplinary procedures 
Discussion of personal responsibility for 

safety and care of equipment 
Respect for environment 
Preassessmcnt 

Review of all locomotor movements 
Stopping, starting, dodging, darting 
Sequence movenwnts 


Use of Hash cards for letters, numbers, 

colors ^ ^. 
Training m perceptual motor skills 
Balance beam 
Letter grid 
Number gnd 


Mazes tire maze, physical fitness maze 

(use outdodr apparatus) 
Theme matching and contrasting uf shapes 
Partners to make bndges while the others 

crawl in and out and go all around, even 

over.(revef$e procedure) 


Run for fun 

Physical fitness activities 

Visual discrimination, word games 

f 


October 


Aiumal walks (for example, hi^e a bear, 

seal, elephant, or mchworm) 
All locomotor and nonlocomotor move* 
meots (problem'solving approach), with 
^and Without sequencing 
Rhythmic response to seasons of year ^ 
Weight on hands each day y^. 


Review of kinesthetic, awareness (parts of 
the body, laterality, directionality, spa- 
tial awareness) 
Theme words* colors, and sounds 
Physical fitness, t^dtovascuiar endurance 

\ 


Continued work on lcK,omoior movements 
(add varied dimensions of time, force, 
flow, space) 
All nonlocomotor skills (combine) 
Students to play tag games thgy have 
created, using different locomotor skills 

* 


Use of tire maze, travel on honzontal 
ladder, rope or pole climb (have stu- 

^y^nts play follow-the-leader on all 
pieces of apparatus) 

Use of various locomotor movements be- 
tween pieces of apparatus 


November 


Theme movemeni with a partner 
Work mdmtJually with a ball 
Ufting ball with feet, dnbbhng m pia^e. on 
' the^move.and so on (see information on 

manipulative skills ^nd working with 

small'apparatus m Chapter 4) 


Theme throwmg and catching skills 
Continued individual work with a ball; 

dribbling through obstacles courses with 

the hands, with the feet 
Use of letter grid 
Weight on hands, wall push'Ups 

* 


Striking an object 

Volleying to self (with feet, hands, head) 
Locomotor movements m relation to ball 

(leap Over, run around, hop across, and 

so on) 

Maintenance of ball control while moving 
at various speeds 

, %— . 


Repetition of activities for first week 

(November) 
Addition of involvement m games 
Sludents^o devise games 


•December ' 


Continuation of manipulative work with 

All throwing and catching sIcjJTh 
AlllucUng and striking skills 
Addition of twosquare competitions (for 
<hos« who are ready) 


Dnbbhng obstacles (hand-eye and foot-eye 

coordination) 
Inventing ball games with one classmate 
Inventing ball game^ wath three classmates 
Choice day • 
Holiday relays ^ 


• 


S 




Grade "2 (Continued) 



Month , 


- First week 


Second week 


Third week 


Fo^tIy»^ek 


January 

\ 


Run for fun 

Jump for distance, height 

Running for speed; walking to cool; 

relaxation 
Work on large outdoor apparatus 
Station work on five or six items 

simultaneously^ 


Work with small apparatus outdoors 
Hoops 

smts 

Tires . , 

Weight on hands: pull-ups, hangs, or chmbs 


Rhythms, all locomotor and nonlocomotor 

movements 
Theme: movement and dance 
Theme: control of body \^cight by the use 

of imagery 
Choice day, rhythms 

Theme: combination of locomotor and 
nonlocomotor movenftnts m dramatic 
\ acttvities 


Rhythms, theme movement and change of 
body positions while working with small 
apparatus 

Kinesthetic awareness ^ 
Visual discrimination 
Audio discrimination 
Tactile discnmination 

1 . 


February 


Continuation of work m kinesthetic 
awar^ntss 

Tactile, audio, and visual discrvnmation^ 
Physical tltness. balance, and flexibility 


Physical fitness, strength and endurance 
Capabilities and hmitations 
Relationships to self and others 
Body image X'"^*"^ 

* 


Recreation interest C'l can" book, class 

di^uission) 
^Sports jargon 

**Circus day" (tumbhng stunts and related 
relays) 

Rhythms day; use of dance suggestions 
found m the multidisciphnary colunuis 
in Chapter 4 

Small apparatus>!^^s, balls, deck tennis 


Theme sequence of movement * 
% 


March 


Theme movement while bimdfoldcd 
Theme changes in body ponuon-any 
apparatus 


Physical Htness, cardiovascular endurance 

Work with jump ropes 

Relaxation 

Muscular strength and endurance 
"Muscle and bone talk" (teach simple 
names) 


rings, para^tltites ^ 


Large outdoor apparatus 

Station work on chinning bars, jungle gym, 
climbing poles (ropes), and horizontal 
ladder, together with jump rope tasks 

* 


April 

(aisessment 
month) 


Use of test battenes m Chapter 7 to set up 
itationi measuring motor skills acqui* 
siUon and evaluating student seif'image 
through recollected anecdotal records or 
station activities (as appropriate) 


Use of test batteries in Chapter 7 to set up 
itations to altow students to test them- 
selves aiid ascertain their progress m 
physical -fitness ^ 


Use of class time to evaluate progress in 
recre ation and social behavior (allow 
students to rate themselves and discuss 
what stept they need to fo^ow to 
improve or progress at a quahty rate) 

Theme, use of Ping-Pongball 


On the basis of observations made in the 
April assessment , classes to aid in im 
proving areas of identified weakness 

1 



(Cqhtinued) 



Month 


First week ' 


Second week 


Third week 


Fourth week 


May 


Continuation of customized programming 

iU lliipiuvc dICd> OrOYCaMlCSS ' 

* 1« 


Schedule stations of favorite activities and 
allow stjidcnttto. play (for example, 
hopscotch, ro|»'jumping games, two» 
square, target toss games, volleying 
games, creative games) ^ 


Plan a field Say (involve students m relays, 
tug-of-war contests, simple games, timed 
Atacle course runs, and novelty 
events) . * 


^ r 

Use of hdns in challenging activities 

^ rhythms, feats of danng, fitness acti* 

vitics, races, and a hula hoop obstacle ^ 

course ^ * 


4iiune 1 

1 


Invention of g^cs using the classes* favor* 
itc small apj^aratus (for example, hoops, 
balls,. rop«s) 

f 

* • 


Favorite days 

Letters and number challenges •« 
Relays and tag 

Ball lames and hopscotch\arieties 
Rhythms andiopes 
' All about me (records, singing games, 
rhythms) 

4 







4 
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Grade 3 " / 



1» 

Month 


First week 


Second week 


Third week 


Fourth week 


September 


Orientation to physical education 
Establishment of discipbnary procedures, 

safety precautions, acceptable be|;iavior 
Preassessment of motor skilb, perceptual 
* abilities, and attitudes towarlf physical 

education 

Scheduling of remedial sessions designed 
for un^er achievers 


Flash cards and verbal cues for locomotc^r. 
n^nlocomotor, perceptual, and manipu* 
iative skills 

Flash cards for colors, numbers, letters. 

parts of the body, anti functions of the 

parts of the body 
Sequenced stunts on balance beams 

4 


*■ > ' 

Continually of activities for the second 

Theme ^^gi^^ relationships 
All perceptual motor skills 


Ail locomotor and nonlocomotor skills 
Sequenced movements 
^se of balance beams 
Word gafiies 

Weight on hands-mule jcick and handstand 
or cartwheel ^ 


/ ^ ? ■ 

October 


All indoor apparatus 

Lind ladder. Stegel, mats, beams, stilts, 
stairs, table (use stations) 

• • 


Lx>cony>tor and nonlocomotor^ skills with 
an element of risk (do with eyes closed, 
while goin^ backward) 

Continuation oCHrst week activities 

1 


Therne Use of large appar.itus 
C hangiQg^hdpes and levels 
Weight on hands * * * 

i 

\ " • 


Theme use of small carpets 
Theme movement under stress 

t 

9 


November 


Manipulative skills (all related tasks in 

Chapter 4) * 
Observation of quality of control and ease 

of successful motion or remediation 
Coordinated movements 

% ♦ 

• 


Skilled movements 

Theme use of small objects 

Continued manipulative skills work with 

^ bafls 


Problem sdlving as related to combined 
movements in relation to the small 
appaiatus ^ 

^ — # ^ '- 


Game skills with'balls ^ 
Volleying^vith a partner . 
Passing while moving (uSing feet and 
hands) 

Throwing (kicking) for distance 
Throwingj(kicking) for accuracy . . 
Rallying (usin^ hands, paddles, feet) 
against a wall 


• 

December 


Theme games with small apparatus 
Continued work on skills in games in which 
balls are used 


Class competitions in creating games in 
which balls are used (^small groups create/ 
and demonstrate, class plays the favor* 
•tes) * 


} 

t 

% 
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Grade 3 (Continued) 





Month 


First week 


SeconfUweek 


Third week 


Fourth week 




January 


Theme pathways ot movement 

Theme rhythmic patterns « 


Dancihg ethnic dances (teach dances repre- 
sentative of the cultures prevalent m the 
clajs, use convnercial records and infor- 
mation that is not contained in this 
publication) 

*/ * 


Physical fitness 

Work on apparatus (advanced skills) 
Theme static and dynamic balance, use of 

vanous pieces of apparatus 
Cardiovascular activities 
Muscular strength 
Flexibility 


Continuation of activities for the third 
week 

/ 

\ 


i 


a. 

February 


Work on l^^j^f'^Mooi apparatus 

1 Miyja'Vllijr lidVCl 

Hiprxircles, arm di]>s i 

All other related t3sk{ listed in Chapter 4 

Tug*of-war 

r 


Obstacle courtes requiring use of combined 
skills strength station, manipulative 
station, rope-jumping station, a^lity tire 
hop' » 

Wejght-on-hands tasks ^||^ 


Attempt'to bctte'^gpur record week 
Faster, longer runs 
Higtier, longer jumps 
, More pull-ups ^ ^ 
' Longei hanging, quicker movements 
Higher cHmb in which arms only are used 
Farther throws wifh more accuracy, 
Invention of way^ m which to use all pieces 
of apparatus 


Construction of obstacle course or adven<v 
ture maze (have sniall groups* create the 
activities and then have the whole class 
try them) 

« ■* 


4 




* ^ 






u 


i 


* March 


Favonte theme wetk ^ 

Selection of themes that axe best received 
er needed the most (tepeat different 
theme each day) * ^ 


Workt>n letter ^r npmber grid /wer-f. 
Mnestiietic, visual, ana audio ^liifjpt- 

mination tasks with great speed (use 
. more complex words or letter and 

number combinations) 


Emphasis on recreation interest 

Class discussions and class involvement in a 
c^rni^ai of physical feats target accu- 
i^cy games, agility relays, flexibility 
challenges (hmbo dance), 'and favonte 
games 


\ Bali skills, foot dextenty 
.Soccer skillSi punting skills 

Foot dnbbhng throt>gh obstacle cburses 

Kicking for accuracy 

Dribbling an(f passing with partner 

Begmniilg tackling (in soccer fashion) 


f 
* * 

1 • 

* 


Apnl 


Assessment 

Use 05ftstcst batteries m Chapter 7 (set up' 
stations to meature progress m goals one 
through five) 

Each day to become a series of self> 
challenges 

Ail stodents to be active 

. /■ 


Assessment 

Use of test battenes in Chapter 7 (set up 
stations to measure progress ui go^s one 

" through five) ' ^ ^ ^ 

Each day to become a.^ffes of self- 
challeoges ^ 

All studenu to be active ^ 


Assessment, ^ 

Use of test battenes in Chapter 7 (set up 
stations to measure progress in goals one 
through five) < 

Eifch day to become a series of self- 

^ challenges 

All students to be active 

1 


' ^ ■ 

On the basis of observations made in the 
Apni assessment, program to be indivi- 
dualized in accordance with student 
ne^ds " . ' 
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Grade 3 



(Continued) 





Month 


First week 


Second week 


Third week 


Fourth week 


> * 

f 

V 


May 


r 

Continuation of customized programming 

V 


Planning of relays and games to challenge 
students to use skills they have mastered 
(for example, simphfi^ voUeyball, kick- 
ball, hne soccer) 

Parachute day 


Obstacle coursej 

Hula hoop challenges (vault a roiling hoop, 
run through a rolling hoop) 


Juggling of three hoops with a partner. 

hola hoop relays 
Planning of a field day (involve students 

in relays, lug-of'war contests, sunple 

games, timed obstacle course runsrnov- 

elty events, and speed races) 






Creative games 
Favonte games ^ ^'^^ 
Attempts to set best record m events of 
one's choosing ^ 


Same actmucs as those' m the first week, 
together with favonte rhythms # 

4 

I 








June 




• 





/ 
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Choerer * 

Evaluation 



Evaluation is an important part of any educational process. The 
^ effectiveness of a program, the instructional methods used, the 
quality of itistruction, and the performance of the learner can all 
# be measured. Data gathered from the results of evaluation 

instruments can be used for making individual, group, and 
program decisions to improve f)erforaiance, programs, and staff 
effectiveness. 

' Evaluation of the Systems Approach 

If a school district or school elects to enter into a systems 
approach to learning to individualize programs* evaluation takes 
on an even more important role. Preassessment, diagnosis, pre- 
scription; and postassessment are^ common ' activities in the 
system's paradigm. (See the appendix for suggested screening 
instruments and insights into individualized instruction.) 

Informal and Formal Evaluation 

Evaluation can be conducted^ formally or informally. Mass 
testing seems to be yielding to analytical observation followed by 
regular tracking and constant , updating of the program. For 
instance, it is reconimended that thQ youngest students (those four 
to five years old) be involyad in free play several times a day under 
the supervision of a teacher, paraprofessional, or aide who will 
encourage the students to explore many vigorous activities and 
engage in those that the students find 'm|^t interesting. 

Infonnal Evaluation 

During the exploration the supervisor can observe^ the natural 
movement^ of each of the students. These observations can then 
be taken into consideration when the instruction is planned so 
that areas of deficiency can be improvedi For example, if students 
do, not, during free play, engage in activities designed to strengthen 
their 'arms and shoulders, plans fOr instruction should include 
provision of an 'obstacle course requiring a rope climb or cargo net 

^ ■ .3P0 



\ 



\ 



climb, a trip across the horizontal ladder, and activities requirmg 
students ^to take their weight on their hands (for example, crab 
walk, push-up, handstand). Similarly, if supervisors observe that 
students are inaccurate in kicking and throwing or are uncreative 
in using playground equipment, activities enhancing skills or 
u stimulAing imaginative use of equipment could be emphasized. 
Students who, in their natural ^approaches to play, show 
deficiencies in ^locomotor, fipnlocomotor, or' perceptual motor 
•skills should* be identified and be given special attention in 
physical education classes, Accurate observa- 
tion of students ^engaged in free play can 
elinynate much .Tormal evaluation, which 
often stifles curiosity and causes students 
to develop negative feelings toward physical 

^ education. Having to sit quietly while one stu- 
dent at a time walks, runs, hops, and so " 
on is hard for students in* kinder- 
garfen throuan grade three and 
unnecessary if teachers use observa- 
tion regularly as an .effective strategy for 
teaching and evaluation. 

For older students (those aged six 
through nine), staff members may' 
want to use the basic account- 
ability activities presented in this 
chapter that. provide a series of 
test batteries consisting of easily 
observable tasks related to each 
of the goals for ph;ysi9al education. 

y The tasks are arranged in order - 
from simple to complex 

. an(i can be inter- 

. changed ' if, after 
field-testing, they are 




thought to be out of- taxonomic order. These loc&lly designed 
evaluation items can serve as challenges for students to use as 
self-testing items. i 

Formal Evaluation 

For accountability, however, staff members may want to use a 
more formal means of evaluation. Typically, each student would 
be measured on a highly* accepted yistrument (see the appendix 

^ *for the Cbrk Motor Development Scale for Young Children)] 
diagnosed as to strengths and weaknesses, given prescribed 

• activities, and then post-tested with the same instrument or a more 
advanced one. The profile of each individual would serve, as 
substantiation of program stafus (effective or ineffective) for that 
child, and groups of profiles would provide data for an evaluation 
of the overall effectiveness of the program. 

In ^addition, observations about the affective responses of 
children to movement are also important d^ta. These data can be 
obtained through the use of prepared instruments (s6e the 
appendix for the Artitude Test for Children) or annotated 
observations of tbe children during recess or instructional sessions. 

, Questiojis that the observer should ask are as follows: Do the^faces 
and reactions of the studehts reflect acceptance or ^ejection of the 
program? How many are engaging in worthwhile creative activity? 
How many are listless or ^appear to be suffering? When done 
regularly, observations can be quite revealing as to a program *s 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness. ^jf 

Examination of Data and the Testing Process 

It is not enough simply to gather data. Once obtained, the results * 
should be analyzed, changes needed on the part of the individual 
or program methods ^Jiould be agreed on, and the actions needed 
to improve the areas in need of attention :>hould be implemented. 

Evaluation must always be based on accurate data. Staff 
members n^ust make sure that tests are administered correctly and 
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fairly under favorable conditions. Constant review of the instru- 
ments or techniques used is essential so that items are vaUd and 
still pertinent to the estabUshed prografn goals. Every effort 
should b^ made to make the testing process a natural one. 
Students and staff alike should not feel threatened by evaluation 
procedures. Test results should not be used for comparative 
criticism but instead as a means for improvement of the program. 

Requirements for Effective Evaluation 

To initiate effective evaluation, school districts Will want to (1 ) 
establish a philosophy of evaluation (formal or informal, motor 
skills only, perceptual skills only, combination of motor, cogni- 
tive, and affective skills, and so on), (2) determine the instfoiments 
or procedures to be used in the evaluation process, (3) provide 
ins^rvice training for staff (teachers, aides, volunteers) so that 
consistency, objectivity, and reliability will become apparent, (4) 
implement evaluation as a natural part of the program, (5) 
analyze, digest, and use the data for the improvement of indivi'dual 
and program methods and techniques, and (6) begin the cycle 
again. 




Basic ..Accounrobiliry Acriviries for Goal 1: Sel/--lmQge 





, ♦ Level I 


. ^ ^ ^I^velil 


^ • Level III 


Easy activities 


Identifies by name a minimum of eight parts of 
" the body 

Moves with arms outstretched through general 
■ spa^e without touching aily one else 
Becomes expressively an egg hatching, "a bird 

^ flying, a tree, or an Indian dancing ' ' 
E??))resses joy through noisy or noiseless move- 
ment or both 
Alternates jerky movements'with smooth move- 
ments in response to appropriate music ' 
if ^ 


Identifies five different parts of the head, 
p(Jints'to them, and states their flection 
simply (Examples infilude; "I see with my 
eyes/* "I smell with my nose." "I smile with 
my mouth/') 

Demonstrates spatial* rplationship.by standing in * 
front of, behind, or "to the side of an object 
as cued 

Demonstrates fine rnotor "jcontrol by playing 

ja^ks^up 10 tens ^ 
Moves expressively with a partner ^ 

'A / • • ' , . 


Takes cards on which the names of the parts of 
^ the body are written and runs to the 
appropriate verbal description of the func- 
tion, of each part (Examples include: eye- 
see* nose-smell, foot-kick.) . 

Demonstrates laterahty and directioflahty by 
closing the eyes and 'moving -diagonally or 
zigzag without falling down when given^ 
^ verbal cues only 

Can draw how he or she fe^ls when asked to 
wiggle (squiggle) or sleep, or btth 


Moderately difficuU activities 


Moves right or left arm'wher^ed. 

Demonstrates directionaljfl^y moving for-" 
ward, backward, sidewaro^ght, left, dfago- 
nal^fy, or zigzag when given appropriate 
finger signals in conjunction with verbal cues 

Shows^easure- when tasks ^re accomplished 
satisfactorily^ 

Controls giggling when tfyilig to relax ^ • 

Moves at various speeds to be brisk, quick, 
^low, or languishing 

* 

: — ^ — 


Puts toge^ther a puzzk of a person 

Demonstrates ability to distinguish between the 
letters 'd and ^ on a grid by standing, when 
told, on tHe first letter in the words dog and 
boy 

Toucljes the thumb to each finger in suc9essioft 
Creates ahimated gestures when appropriate 

r ' ' " 


Tells what various parts of the body are for 
(^ones, muscles, jomts, heart, eyes, nose, 
ears, teeth, hair, legs, feet) 

ividNc^ di leabi mree arni circles ano tnen orings 
- the index fingers of each hand together 
above the head * v 

Uses propi effectively^ to ' enhance creative 
dance compositions 

Demonstrates. an awareness ^f space needed to 
perform in vertical, horizontal, or inverted 
positions or al^^hre^ ^ 


Challenging activities 


Moves a designated pit of the body when cued 

*Vatches plassmates mbve Jike animals and thp 
Atelh what Jdndstc/ animal'was observed 

mcks the pam of a rolling ball and positions 
self to receive the b'all^ * ^ , 

Makes an appropriate movement in response to 
these wordldlJfe, smaU, narrow wide, round, 
up, down, fallings spinning, ana twisting 

4 f 
* ♦ 


Sees symbol walks and use^ the correc^t foot, 
feet, hand, orltahds and S^i to go through 
. the expected course successfully 

Forms, together with two classmates, ten differ- 

'< 'Cnt letters of thf alplMbisiby Tying on the 

. ground in tl)e appropria^^^^ge 

Perceives a success level for jumping widths or 
heights (Student points'^ to a place on a 

^ V-shaped "brook" and jumps over it suecess- 
fuHy or points^ to a spot on a^ gradually 
* inclining rope and jumps up to touch It.) 


Relates appropnat^^pSfis of the body to various 
shapes.,aM" designsi>(specifically: circle to 
head; triangle to chest or upper body; and 

line Jl\ afrtlQ Ipoq finoprc^ «> 

111 lb al tllOi Ivgd , 1111 kCI 3 I B 

Translates visual images to verbal representa- 
tions for ' tlie following, hoop, beanbag, 
cpne, wand, •ball, line, rope, horizontal bar, . 
slide , " ^ 

Demonstrates self-confidence through the cfc- 
ation of pa^tterns that. tell a story, reflect a 
season, or express an emotion 

9 
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.Bosic^ Accolinrobiliry Acriviries /or Goal 1: Self-image 



(Continued)' 
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- Level IV 




1 * , 

1 uiiiib lu unear or rouno pans oi ine oouy or 
both 

Forms, with one classniate,' the numbers 2, 3, 7, 
^ o, and lU 

' Demonstrates fedings, through posture and 
facial expression, when movement challenges 
are achieved ^ , 


V> 
w 
'> 
w 


Expresses emotions rhythmically with or with- 
out musical accompaniment 


n 

v> 
Ui 


L 




Draws the parts of the human body in good 
proportion, Ulustrating at least the head,* 
eyes, nose, ears, mouth, shoulders, arms^ 
hyds, elbows, back, hips, legs,.^knees^/eetj 
and toes 

Positions self, together with a classmate^ on an 
imaginary clockno depict 3:15, 6:30, 9:10, 
and 1 1 :45 

E)fimonstrates self-acceptance by . the regular 
Jfeijoyment of exploratory movement ' - 

4 " 

■'' » 


Moderately difficult activfties 

— ^ — - 


Performs-an activity spelled^out on a flash card 
(locomotor - moveitients, nonlocOraotor 
movements, combined movements) 

Forms, together with a classmate, all' the letbrj. 
ofihe alphabet and the basic ten numbers in 
sequence with no pues \ 

Shows progressive development m the acqui- 
sition of motor skills/attaiomfent of physical 
fitness, knowledge of self, and behavior 

Describes the effects of music on self 

*► ■ , • 

St ' , 


^ Challenging activities 
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/ Basic Accounrobiliry Acriviries /or- Goal 2- Social Behavior 



^ 184 




•J 



T3 



o 
o 



c 

a 

c 



f 



Level I 



♦Follows the teaoKer's directions 
Shares equipment and hakes turns without 

creating a disturbance 
Follows^safety rules pointed out by the teacher 
Respects others by not infringing on their space 
Demonstrates self-control by not talking while 

instructions are being given ' ' 



Demonstrates seif<ontrol by hstening atten- 
tively when instructions are given 

Plays alone without distracting others 

Refrains from damaging equipment 

Adheres to safety rules on the way fo and from 
physical education clas^nd recess as w^ll as 
during those periods 

Demonstrates cooperation by sharing equip- 
ment voluntarily 



Follows the playgrdund ahd class rules ex 

^plained by the teacher ^ 
Gets the right equipment out and returns it to 

its place after use 
Demonstrates an understanding of personal 

safety by not running on unsafe surfaces, 

enga^ng in dangerous horseplay, or playing' 

in unsafe places 
Demonstrates Jeadership by leading the group 

through a maze 
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BosiG Accountobiliry Acriviries for Goq! 2- Social- Behavior (Continued) » 





Level II \ ' ' 


Level HI * ^ 


r » — 

Level IV - 




f 


Follows verbal direclio'ns without n^d for 
correction 

Uses playground equipment for its intended 
purpose pr for a suitable creative^ activity 

Recognizes safety hazards suQh as glass 0/ rocks 
on thf playground a{\4 reports the hazards 
to the teacher ^ 

Plays equally well with any classmate 

Enjoys performing creatrve tasks 


Refrains from cnticiang classmates who are less 
skilled or whq are apprehensive 

Demonstrates respect for pthers by thrc^^wing 
baHs gently to persons close by or by moving 
toward the thrower 

Demonstrates acceptance of responsibibty and' 
cooperation by voluntarily setting up equip- 
ment and returning it to its place after use 


Poses tactful inquiries about rules, decisions, 
and so on 

Demonstrates ^If-control and respect for 
others l?y not engaging in fighting name- 
calling on the playground 

Joins an^thei^ group wdbngly when asked to do 
so ' ' 

Exhibits creative qualities in activities pet? 

^ formed in other disciplines 

^ 


Easy activities. 


fl 

a 


Kjio^s the $afety rules for physical education 
' and follows tH^ln voluntarily ' , ^ 

Shows respevt fof others by wanting <o'learff 
about other cultures ' ' * 

teads'lhe" class'Ui a"mali group in^ safe 
fdilow-tliie-leader sequence 

Shows self-acceptance by the absen(je of ten- 
sion during physical education classes . 

* to 


Knows the reasons /or safety rules and follows 
the rules voluntarily 
^ Congratulates opponents sincerely 
(jives simple instructions to peers with accuracy 
Prepares "for Class voluntarily" (rerpembers 
shorts, shoes, and so pn) 


Knows the rules and plays by them 

Seeks competition actively 

Accepts the decisions of game officials without 
arguing * ^ , ' 

DemonsTTate^ a carmg attitude and an ability To 
lead by helping pee/s learn skills already 
mastered personally . ^ 

Demonstrates improved maturity by not taking 
-^ijnfair advantage of less-skilled opponents 

, A. V • 


Moderately difficult activities ' 




Engagers in class activities ^ctA>ely and enthusi- 
astically 

Demonstrates emotional stability by not losmg 
temper during activities 

Recognizes safety hazards, avoids them volun- 
tarily, and reports th?m tu ^he proper 
authority ^ 

Demonstrates a solution to a challenge wittj^ 
little or no'self-conscioysness 


~ — 

Follows wnttei^and verbal mstructions 

Encourages classmates as ih^jK^ompete 

Plays by the rules and keeps score truthfully 

Takes good car,e of personal sports equipment 

and that belonging^o the school / 

Posts aLLomplishmerVts honestly . \ 

. / " jM- 


Follows instructions, and <^eates instructions 
^ for others that reflect knowledge and under* , 
standing of the basic pnnciple3 of safety, 
participation, devdopment of skills, and 
adaptability 

Creates games and plays them enthusiastically 
DemonstraXes leadership and followeWhip quali- . 

ties with equal enthusiasm 
Shows sejf-discipline aind self-control by volun- 
^ tarily adhering^to sbund^ health principles of 
. hutntion, exercise, and rest 
Accepts wmning and losing gracefully . , 


(A 

*> 
•J 
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.'Basic AccounrobitifY Acrivirtes _for Goal 3" Motor S\<i 




3>3 ■ 





Level I 


Level II 


> 

(A 

ri 


Responds correctly wfien given verbal com- 
mands -to 'walk, hop, jump, «nd roll 

Mo^es through space without Auching others 
and Gonsisten tly stops and starts on 
command 

Catches a rolled ball 

Rolls a ball in a straight line 

Balances on one foot for a count of4hree 

Knows eight parts of ilvQ body and poinfs t9 
them on command , * 

A 


Skips, slides, and gallops to the right and. left 
Hops 4nt6 and out of tires without falling 
Kno\Vs all parts of the body and identifies them- 

with ease and consistency 
Plays Angels in the Snow successfully 
Pfays catch with a partner, using, a rubber bair 
Jumps from, low obstacles arid lands lightly 

with body control ' 
Understands space', fime, fort;e, and flow and' 
responds to. varying cuef^ calhng for exam- 
ples of each ' / ^ 


Moderately diFficuik activities 


Responds correctly to" verbal directions re* 
garding space and direction when asked to 
move forward, backward, toward, away 
from V and srdev/ard 

Throws a ball-into the air and catches it after 
one bounce ^ / • 

Negotiates,an obstacle cqurse.set by the instruc- 
tor witliout knocking down or touclung any 
of the cones, ropes, chairs, and so on while 
walking, creeping or crawling, and rolhng ' 

Balances pn many different su^fqrts provided 
by the body. j ' ' <r 

Climbs up and over a ciimbing/pparatus 


Runs in a straight course for af lejrst 2p meters 
Leaps ovei" narrow and wide space/ 
Tosses a beanb^ mto a 24-inch /a^get two out 
of threp 'times from a distance of "three 
^meters ' \/ ^ 
Jumps -rope fast or slow for ten jumps irra row 
Plays two varieties of hopscotdi 
»Dryes a stationary ball from a batting tee 
Plays simple singing games without effort and 
wHh enjoyment 


ChaHenging activities 


Solves combined directions sucfh as,h1ip while 
clapping and assumes a balanced position on 
two different parts of the body when sig- 
naled to stop hoppmg ' • 

Starts, stops, dodges, and ttirns without falhng. 

Walks on a* four-^nch board or hne with balance 
/or^' minimum of two meters 

Kicks a stationary ball at least three ipefers* 

Shows breative responses when aske^5J|||^move 
gaily; sadly, hghlly, heavdy, hke various 
animals, and so on 

* 


Creates and sustains simple combiried move- 
ment patterns m response to 4/4; 3/4, and 
2/4 music ^ 

Plays at least fou^poq^Jrope games 

Identifies letters, numbei^ shapes, and colors 
by moving to them on command when 

* appropj-iate, forming them through use of 
locomotor and nonlocomotor movement 

Catches a fly ball two out of three times 

Performs an activity while jumping off steps 
(for e^^ample. cjapping, chckmg heels, point- 
ing to objects, and so forth) 
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Basic AccGunrobiliry Activities for Goal 3^ Motor SKills (Continued) 



Level III . 


Level IV 




Mirrors actions with a partner while standing 
still and while moving 

Demonstrates mastery of moving in all 
directions-forward, -backward, tip, down,^ 
sideward, right, left, diagonally, around, aftd 
zigzag-wjaile demonstrating different loco- 
motor skills 

Jumps rope in time to music^ without, missing 
beats or jumps for at least two minutes 
' Bounces a ball in various directions 

Stops a rolling ball with one foot 

Traverses a horizontal ladder by the use of the 
hand^alone ^ ^ y 


Performs all locomotor and nonlocomotor 
movements with efficiency and consistency 
-on command and with and without rhylh- 
' mic accompanirti^nt 

Performs six stunts on a mat with and without 
a partner 

Rallies a ball off of a Wall for ten consecutive- 
times, using only the feet 

Does a rhythmic dance, using a wand, hoop, or 
scarf ^ 

Walks across and back on a balance board 
without a fall and with the eyes closed 


'> 

C5 
>i 


Balances on a teeter board while doing various 
tasks with a beanbag (touching parts of the 
body^ throwing and catching by oneself anc3 
with others, and so on) 
Roils safely in a variety of ways 
Bounces a ball in and out of \he space around 

obstacles while changing hands 
Does at least six -different stunts or tasks on a 
• * Stegel (or approoriate substitute) 
Lifts heavy objects, using leg muscles ^ 
Dodges obstacles, balls, and moving people 
successful!}? while' performing various loco- 
motor movements 


Creates a jump-rope routine with and wfthout a 

partner ^ 
Throws a ball to hit a moving target 
Uses plaviround apparatus with ea$e and fof^rts 

primaty purpose (climbing, swinging, ^rding, 

hip rolls, arny and leg traverses of ladders, 

and so on) 

Volleys a' ball against a waD ^^ith a paddle ten 
firfies in a row anci volleys a baU back and 
forth with a partner ten times, using only 
the hands » 

Gatches and throws a Frisbee with a partner 12 
consecutive limes 


• 

Moilerately difficult activities 


Performs six oY more different activities on a 
walking board while- moving at different 
. levels 

Works -with small groups to develop creative 
dances that tell a story pr reflect a theme 
(seasons, occupations, and so on) 

Walks, with ease and for long periods, over and ' 
around obstacles while on stilts 

follows, without prompting, directions writteh 
on station cards 

Perforn^s square dances that call for the fol- 
lowing of simple directions 


Develops a series of locomotor and nonloco- 
motor movements withbuV^verbal promptly 
and with or without rhythms 

Catches and throws consistently while standing 
still or moving 

Dribbles a ball easily in and out of the space 
airound obstacleCby thre use of either hands 
or feet 

Performs a headstand for at least ten seconds 
and recovers with ease and control 

Creates and plays, with or without equipment, 
games involving four or more motor skills 


Challenging activities 
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Basic Accounrobijiry, Activities /or Goo! 4: .PIiysicQl Fitness 

✓ 





Level r 


. Level II 


Level III 


Easy activities 


Moves in and around the general space without 
touching others or losing balance when 
asked to stop or change direction 

Demonstrates jood posture re^gularly while sit- 
ting, standing, or walking 

Plays one kind of hopscotch successfully 

Jumps rope at least ten tiities 

Takes weight on ^he hands by falling witli 
control 

« 


Balances on gne foot for ten seconds 
Performs ten full arm pulls while holding with 

both hands a one-inch-wide rubber band 

made of an inner tube 
Playj an organized game of three-person tag and 

avoids being tagged for at least 30 seconds 
Does an inchworm walk the length of a mat 
Jumps rope 30 timeS on each foot 

* 


Does a whole top spin and lands in complete 
control (no wiggling feet, no falling off 
balance) 

Does one pull-up 

Plays Skin the Cat on a chinning bar 
Lies prone, clasps ^ne hands behind the head, 
*and arches the back so th^t the head rises at 
least 12 centimeters off the ground 
Can run 400 meters without stopping 

# 


Moderately difficult activities 


Hops ten times without falling down or putting 
the nonhbpping foot on the ground 

Jumps across a "brook'' at least one meter wide 

Dodges classmates while quickly running 
around the general space 

Demonstrates a full range of motion in arm and 
leg swings and stretches 

Jumps rope at leasV 30 times 

< 


Demonstrates dynamic balance by staying on a 

teeterboard for ten seconds 
Crosses a horizontal ladder, using a swinging 

hand-over-hand technique J 
Does a grapevine walk for a distance of teji 

meters 

Goes over a broomstick while holding both 

ends of the brqomstick 
Jogs for the duration of one fast-tempo record 


Roller-skates a circular course (at least 60 

meters) three times without falling down 
Does one dip on the ends of the parallel bars 
Slides and touches one line three meters to the 
left ^and another line three meters to the 
right without crossing the feet for a total of 
four times in 30 seconds (over is once, back 
is twice) 

Jumps rbpe for the duration of a fast-tempo, 
musical record (maximum timS: three " 
minutes) 

* 


Challenging activities 


Walks over and back.on a balance beam 
Does a spiJer walk across parallel bars. 
Crawls, creeps, jumps over,, and walks or runs 

through a maze "Of cones, dowelingjand hala 

hoops set up by the instructor 
Does^ Lidb w^k for a distance of three meters. 
Particfpates in regular physical activities with- 
- out having to have extra rest periods 

• 


Does a diver's stance (weight on two feet, stand 

on tiptoes, arms outstretched forward) for' 

ten seconds with the eyes closed 
Climbs a rope or pole three meters higfT, using 

hands and feet 
Jumps through each tire in a 12-tire maze 

without falling down 
Runs 100 meters wilhout'stopping 


Hops ten times on each foot while balancing a 
beanbag on the head and on the nonliopping 
. foot 

Lifts, a classmate of similar weight and holds the 
classmate in a fireman's carry for six seconds 

Does three forward and backward rolls under 
control 

Runs 100 meters in 16 seconds 

Does a dduble-spin rope jump six times in a row 
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Basic V^ccounrobiliry Acriviries for Goal 4-. Physical . Rrness (Continued) 



ERIC 



Level IV 



Does a headstand, tripod, or^ndstand for at 
least SIX seconds and recovers with control 

Junt})s from th^ ground, grasps.a horizontal bar, 
and hangs from it for 20 seconds 

Does a split and returns to a stand 

Runs or jogs for five kiicfmeters (but no more 
than one-half kilometer per session) during 
one qtiarter of the school year ' • * 
. • V . 



Walks back and forth an a balance beam while 
. balancing a beanbag on Uie head 
Does three pull-ups ' ' 

Sets up a Stegel and does a minimum of, ten 

different stunts selected by the student 
Negotiates at least six obstacles on a fitness 
course measuring arm strength, agility, leg 
.power, cardiovascular endurance, and flexi- 
'tulity 



Does forward and backward^rolls on a balance 

. beam without falling off ' 

Chmbs a rope or pole three meters higli, using 

only the hands 
Vaults a vaulting box in two different ways 
Runs or jogs ten kilometers (one-half kilometer 

maximum, run per session) during one 

quarter of the school year 
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Activities for Goal 5: Interest in Recreation 

♦ * 
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Level I 



Plays constructively with wheeled toys under 
supervision 

Knows ^here the school playground is and carl 
follow directions to get there 

Plays contentedly and constructively in a sand- 
box with a friend 

Engages in a variety, of activities during recess 
and lunch* * ^ 



Tlays with wheeled toys constructively without 

direct supervision 
^Go^ directly to and comes directly from the 

playground with or without direct 
, supervision 

Participates actively in games, or dances in- 
* volving dramatic expression ^ 
Plays a variety of games at home and is wilhng 
10 tell the class about them 



'Seeks* to play on a variety of wheeled toys and, 
when given the opportunity, uses them for 
their intended purpose . 

Creates a safe play area in the classroom and 
decides on a stiitable activity 

Makes up stories or plays and acts them out 

Likes to paint or draw 

Jumps rope individually or with others during 
recess without being prompted 
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Basic Accounrobiliry Activities jor Goo! 5: Interest in Recreation-.- 

(Continued) , , . 



Level 11 


Level III 


Level IV ' 




Plays safely on vanous kinds of apparatus in 

vftnous places on the playground 
Enjoys putting puzzles together or playing 

qiiiet games contentedly 
Danp'es spontaneously to pulsating rhythms 
Talks about recreafional .activities the family 

engaged in over the weekend (for example, 

playing catch* taking a hike, going to a 

movie, and so on) 

4 


Knows that rej:reational fauhties exist in the 
community and requests to go to them 
$ sometimes ^ , ♦ ^ 

l^nnws thp nilp^ pnH hac thp cl^illc tn rk\n\/*n 
i^iyjyyo iiiw luiwd aJlU lias lllw olviiid lU VJiaj a 

minimum of four different games or sports 
Makes and flies a kite 

Cares for an animal and plays \<'itl^ it gently 
, Joins in a planned summer recreation program 

# ■ 


Knows where- school and community recre- 
ational facilities are and what activities are 
best suited for various' sites ^ 

Ullages ill sporis .aciiviues , rnyinms, ano quiei 
. games with equal enthusiasm 

Chooses a varietj' of worthwhile recreational 
activities to participate in durmg recess 

Knows tJ>/}Hfgon of at least three professional 
sporfK \ 

Makes a cre^tjvjb arts and crafts product 


Easy activities 


Challenges classmates to mformal competitior\, 

on the playground 
Plays a variety of games if supervised (has skill 

hut needs ns^istance with riilps\ 

VUi I1WU<J tlO^lO lull WW Willi lUIWO^ 

Knows the difference between free tifne and 
work iime . 

Likes to go with others and can help fly a kite 
Creates a rhythmic sound with the hand^ arid 
feet . 

■ » 


^ Plays in safe places 
Goes to community recreation sites regularly 
Gets into a variety of organizational patterns 
• lor Loinpci^iiuii ^snuiue relay, ^siraigju iine 

of four, soccer team linc;^lp, douii position 

for foursquare, and s6 on) 
Takes part actively in pickup games (for exam* 

pie, work-up, long base, hne soccer) ^ 
Creates a rhythmic sound with some equipment 

or instrument 


^ f 

Avoids unsafe play areas 

Takes part regulafly in some kind of after- ^ 

school sports activity (formal or informal] 
Talks about being involved regularly in a variety 

of recreational'actmties 
Creates enjoyable table games from assorted 

props . f 
Plants and tends a garden 
Swims safely ' 

» 


Moderately difficult activities 


Plays a variety of ramyrday games with 
enthusiasm 

Reports about playmg games with others in the 

neighborhood ^ 
Draws and paints recognizable objects 
Gets into a shuttle relay formation with little 

prompting 

Creates new» worthwhile activities to perform 

during recess or lunch 
Teaches others to perform the activities de« 

scnbed previously 


Goes and comes from neigliborhood play areas 
sarely' ' 

Writes poems and interprets them through 

movement 
Roller-sTcates a^ce-skates with ease 
Chrfoses to respond to new challenges or work 

on difficullMMement tasks during recess 
Discusses ingpgently sports activities seen on 

television 

■ ^ 


Cautions peers to avoid unsafe or uns.uitable 
play areas' 

Passes th^ obstacle ride at a bicycle rodeo 
Plays a wide range of games (knows tlie rules 

and can play, at least eight different ^ames) 
Plans and helps conduct enjoyable activities for 

a class picnic 
Baits a hook and goes fishing 


Challenging activities 
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Ba-Q Dance. Includes ten pairs of coconut shells. i 
Basic Concepts Through Dance (body iniage). , 
^Basic Concepts Through Dance (position m space). 
Basic Rhythms. 
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Developing Perceptual Motor Needs of Primary -L^vel Children. 

Finger Games. * , • . * t 

Fundamental Rhythms. - ' 

Lumi Sticks. Includes 24 sticks and 12 -instructional set^. 

Mix and Match: Activities for Classification ( \ 91 6). 

Poi-Poi Balls. Includes 24'balls and 12 instruction sheefsT 

RCA All-Purpose Folk Dances. * ^ 

RCA First Folk Dances. , - 

RCA Folk Dances for Fun. , ^ |l 

Rhythmic Parachute Play. Includes manual. 

Riibon Sticks. Includes 12 ribbon sticks (four colors) zxid 12 instruction 

sheets. \ ; 

Simplified Folk Songs. ; . " » • ' , 
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Appendix 

Resources for Enhancing the Physical Education Program 

Essentials of a Quality Elementary School Physical Education Program* 



PHILOSOPHY 



TheChfld 



We believe. 
1 



Each child is a unique individual with differing physical, mental, emotional, and 
social needs. 

2. Every child has the need arU tight, to benefit from physical education expenence^.. 

3. Through the teaching of carlfuUy planned movement experiences the child: 

a. Learns to express his understandings of hfmself and his environment 

b. Becomes more proficient in movement slcills which allow him to participate 
more fully in a variety of life ^?Cperiences 

c. Improves in musculAr strength, endurance, flexibility, agility, balance, and 
coordination and m his knowledge and undersundmg of how these factors 
relate to life-long physical fitness 

4. Each child should have contmuous learning experiences in physical education 
each year he is m school. , y 



The Teacher 



We believe. 
1 



Teachers of elementary school physical edtication must understand human 
movement, child growth and development, [and] cunent learning theories and 
[must] be able to work effectively with children. 

2. A qualified elementar> shool physical education teacher should be an mvoNed 
and contributing staff member of the elementary school 

3. To assure that the most meaningful learning takes place, both the physical 
education teacher and the classroom teacherJhouM work together to develop an 
understanding of the f hildren and, through this understanding, should provide a 
program which is commensurate with the children's needs. Although the physical 
educator assumes the primary role m condQctmg the program, it is essential that 
he regard himself as one part of the total educational process. 

Wlien classroom teachersneach physipal enducation. it is imperative that they 
• be provided with regular leadership and guidance from resource people who are 
qualified by education and experience in elementary schc^l physical education. 

4. In schools where differentiated staffing patterns arc practiced, the value of 
auxili^/^ personnel to assist the physical education teacher should not bo 
overiofcked. 

a, Jhi use of teacher aides and paraprofessionals as supporting staff can do much 
to create effective and purposeful teaching teams in physical education as well 
as m other subject areas. . 



•Reprmted (torn Essentials of a Quality Elementary School Physical Education Pro- 
gram A Position Paper (Washington, D.C American Assocration for Health. Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 1 970) by permission of the publisher. 
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The unity of purpose^ and program can be enhanced when staffing patterns 
permit ail teachers, including the physical education teacher, to plan and 
evaluate (and sometimes teach) as a team working toward common goals. 
Guidelines for the utilization of professional personnel (mcluding thp-use of 
differentiated staffing) should be developed jointly by- the physical education 
teachers and the school administration, 
? 



Teacher Preparation 



We believe: 
1 



Professional education background for the* physical education teacher should be 
developed upon a liberal arts base, of the humanities, social sciences, physical 
sciences, and biological sciences. Professional preparation courses should include, 
a. Study of • child growth and development * with an emphasis on* motor 
development and learning 

Study of the nature an/iiunction of human movement 
c. Study learning processes and^ factors that facillute learning and teaching 
strategies asthey^ relate to learning outcomes 
^ d. Study of development of curriculum to include movement experiences 

appropriate for all,elementary school children 
• e. Study of early childhood and elementary school cumculum as a phase of 
continuing education 
f. Directed laboratory experiences focusmg on leammg to cntically observe the 
movement of children in an elementary school^ ♦ 

2. Preparation for the classroom teacher should include an understanding of the 
relationship of physical and motor development to the. total itammg experience 
pf the child. Course^ork in movement skills, methods, and content of elementary 
school physical education should be required..Laboratory experiences m working 
with young children in* physical education are essential 

3. Inservice opportumties should be' provided frequently for all personnel concerned 
with physical education programs for children. * 

4. It IS imperatrve that teachers of classes concerned with prescrvicc and mservice 
education m physical education have had 8uccess(ul recent ai^d continumg work 

^ with children, ' . ^ 

5. Partiapation in iodal, state, and national organizations j^hould be encouraged as a 
means of keeping informed of trends, issues, and new developments m the 
profession. \ , 



Professional Preparation of the Elementary School Physical Education Teacher. 
AAHPER (Washington, D.C. 1969). 
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^ Instructional Program 

Wp believe. , 

1. A well-conceived and well-executed program of physical education will contribifte 
to the development of self^duected, self-reliant, and fuUy functionmg indiyiduals 
^capable of living happy, productive lives in a democratic society. 

2. A comprehe'nsh^e physical education program for all children has as its .foundation 
a common core of ieaxnmg expenences. This common core of learning \s 
concerned with efficient body management m a vanety of movement situations, 
ft serves the divergent needs of all pupils- the gifted, the slow learner, the 
handicapped, the culturally deprived, and the average— and is geared to the 
developmental needs of each child, " ^ 

3. The program must be planned and conduc^ted to provide each child with maximal 
opportunities for mvoWement m situations calling for mental, motor, and 
emotional responses which will result in optimal and desirable modifications in 
behavior' skills, Icnowledges, and attitudes. 

4. A variety of learning experiences should be planned and earned out to emphasize 
the development of basic concepts, values, and behaviors associated with the 
ultimate goal for the physically educated person. 

5. Curricular content should 6e so organized that levels of leammg in attitudes, 
''understandings, and skills are recognized and can take place m a sequential and 

developmentaf^angement. * 

6. The instructional program should be designed to (1) encourage vigorous physical 
activity and attamment of physical .fitness; (2) develop motor skills; (3) foster 
creativity; (4) emphasize safety practices; (5) motivate expression and communi- 
cation. (6) promote self-understahding and acceptance; and (7) stimulate social 
development. It should include such exp^nences^ as basic movement, dance, 
games, practice in sport skills, stunts,^ and tumbhng work with large and small 
apparatus, When^ possible, the program shoukl include aquatics. Each mM^be>o 
structured that it is interrelated wiht the others, permittmg children to 
from one learnmg experience to the next. 

7. To deal effectively with the whole child, many styles of teaching must be brought 
to bear on the^ leammg situation. These mclude both teacher-duected and 
self-directed learnmg. If learning is to be personalized and concerned with the 
cognitive and effective domams, probiem-soWing aS^ a teachmg strategy becomes 
vital. ^ ^ ' " . ' 

8. To foster the development of generalizations and key concepts, a range of 
mstrtictional aids as well as teaching styles must be employed. Iimovative use of 
audiovisual materials, large and small group instruction, mdividual^ help, and 
interdisciplinary approaches must all be considered. 

9. Opportunity should be provided for participation in organized intramurals and 
such extramural programs as play days and sports days. These shpuld be designed 
to serve the purpose of the cl^ss mstruction phase of the program. 

Evaluation • - 

We believe t 

1. Evaluation must be a continuous and vital part of the physical education program. 
It is used to determme and clarify instructional purposes^and to aisess indn^idual 
pupil progress' m a(;hievmg program objectives. 

a. It is essential in the guidance of children toward the attainment of acceptable 
goals and in motiviation of children and teachers to brin^ about needed 
improvements. - 




2 



Kno^vledge and Understanding m Physical Education, AAHPER (Washington, D.C* 
1969). ' • ^ * 
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^ b. It provides the basis for assessing the behavioral response of the learner in » 
relation to the planned learning experience and the development of learning 
experiences to follow, 
c. It should be utilized as one means of interpretmg the program to parents arid 
the community in order to provide for a better understanding of educational 
values and outcomes. ' f 

2. A variety of evaluatrve techniques should be used for determmmg individual 
differences^ and needs of elementary schoolchildren. Such techniques should 
mclude ^e use of teacher observation, class discussion, knowledge testing,* 
inecdotal records, motor skill, and {>hysical fitness assessn>ent. The results of the 
use pf these techniques shodld be mterpreted in Vight of the local situation rather 
than solely m relation to national norms. It is more important to compare th^ 
records of the child's progress than it is to consider the child's rank in relation to 
other children. * '--^ » 

3. Giildren need to be directly involved in their own ongout^ evaluations of 
themselves, theu groups, and of the program ln*rehtio/i to the realization of 
specific behavioral objectn^eiJ • 

ft 

TimeAUotment, Qass Size 
Teaching Load, Dress ^ ' 

We believe- • ' * 

1. Pupils m elementary school should participate in an instructional program of 
physical education for at least 150 minutes per week in addition to tirn^ allotted 
for free and/or'Supervised play. 

a. To best serve ^he activity needs of children, a dally program is recommended, 

b. The length of the class period must.be appropriate to the instructional purpose 
of the lesson and to the need^ and maturation of the learner. . ^ 
The time allocated for instruction should be mclusn^e of time allotted for 
dresang, showering, recess, free and/or supervised play periods, and noon-hpur 
actn^ities. » 

roupmgs for instruction m physical education should be appropriate to the 
ectives.of the lesson being taught, and they should be ordmarily consistent in 
size with those of other subject areas a^d/or self-contained classes. 
a« Opportunities for individualizing instruction should b^ of primary concern in 
determmmg class groups. 
^ b. Class groupmgs must be flexible enough to provide fur differences in interest, 

levels of maturity, size, abilities", and needs. 
3. Consideration of the teaching load is crucial to e/fective, high-qualuy teachmg. 
Personneijesppnsible for schedulmg must consider the foilowmg factors 
a^ The number of different classes assigned to a physical education teacher in a 
I day is a bettc^ criterion for determinmg teachmg load than is the number of 
« hours he teaches. 

Fpr example The teacher who is t each ing 1 0 or 1 1 classes m a school day 
of approximately hours has a'^eater load than tbe one teachmg 6 or 7 
classes m the same period of time. Planning for ahd adjusting to a new class 
every 30 mmutesls far more Remanding than changing groups every 45 to 50 
minutes. 

b. Group or class scheduling should be planned to rmnimize equipment changes 
from one class to the next (e.g., schedulmg all primary classes m a block of 
timeh It IS desirable to leave several mmutes open between classes to enable 
the teacher to talk to individual students, make teachmg notes, or confer with 
the classroom teacher. * 

c. The physical education teacher needs time to plan his program. tcorJi/i^/c the 
total program: consult with teachers^ prmcipals, other resoj^rcc tcachcrs^and 
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paients, and to K^rA with children needing additiondl help. Teachers who 
travel between schook cluring the day shuuld be gjven special cun^idtrationi to 
&'$sure that they can function effectively as members of the teaching teams in 
the schools to which they are assigned. 
4. Pupils apd teachers should be appropriately dres^d fur the type^ uf ^activitic^ 
being conducted in the physical education class. Concern for freeUom and quality 
of movement, as well as for safety, should influence the type^f attire worn. 

Equipment and Facilities 
We believe » ' ' - 

1. Boards of education, through their regular school budget, should provide, 

a. Sufficient funds for the maintenance and purchase of suppbes and equipment 

b. ' Adequate facilities and equipment for school and community use 

2. Standards for the purchase of supplies and equipment should be developed jointly 
by the physic^ education teachers and the school administration. 

3. All children should have many opportunities to participate in physical education 
activities, a goal of one ball, one rope, etc., per child is reabstic for a physical 
education class. If children are to be physically active and* fully experiencing the 
learning situation, ample equipment and suppbes for each childlaie as essential as 

'^^p^ils and books in the classroom, 

4. Sufficient indpor and outdoor f^cibti^. equipment, and suppbes should be 
provided in each of the elementary schools (e.g., adjustable apparatus which 
provides for climbing, swinging, jumpmg, crawlwig, hanging, and balanang). 

5. School and community facilities and programs should be planned and used to 
supplement each other in serving the needs of children. 

^. Blacktopj^ed areas should be properly marked with circles, bnes, cou/ts, etc., to 
permit participation m a wide ^anety rff activities appropriate for various age 
levels.'Piay spaces should be designed to permit creative ind exploratory types of 
play. Apparatus ^hould be selected (or created) for its developmental and 
educational value. I 
^ 7. Plans fpr new phy<;ical education facibties are the responsibibty of the community 
as well as the school and should be developed in cooperation with physical 
. education teachers, principals, anfi other resource persons. Personnel involved in 
planning should be guided by recent developments in instruction as well as 
consttuctlon. ^ ^ < 

'School-Related Programs 

We believe 

1. The physical activity needs of elementary school age children can best be served 
througb a program of instruction in physical education which is supplerpented by 
oth^r.oppt>rtuT>iIi£S for partiapation that ari provided by school, home, and 
community. 

2. The school-related progTani should provide opportunitfes fqr further development 
of knowledge and j^ilU pined in the instructional physical education program 



Physical h.ducaiion for Children's Healthful Living, As«>ciation for ' Childhood 
Education International (Washington. D.C.. 1968). 

^ Planning Areas and Facilities for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. Athletic 
Institute and AAHPl R (Chicago. 1965). ^ . 



during such periods as recess, noon hour, and extended school-day programs. The 
program should be differentiated m conterft and organization to pruvide for the 
unskilled child as well as the skilled performer. 

3. Extended opportunities for continued participation in sport-type games, dance, 
gymnastics, and other activities should be offered in the intramural program for 
all boys and girls. This program usually starts in grade five as the desire for 
competTtroit and g r ou p ideiitrficat i u n begms Taem^!Tgg7~ — ~~ 

4. Competition at the elementary school level is a vital and forceful educational tool. 
Properly useti it .can stimulate a keen desire for self*improvement as weU as create 
environments m which children, motivated by common purpose, urute m an 

<^ffort to accompbsh goals in a«manner ftot unbke the roles they wi)ii|ay as adults 
in a democratic, competitive society. However, to be beneficial, cor^Bftion must 
be successK)riented for all children and relevant to the school progrcRi. (^refully 
structured competitive experiences within the school, involving individual and 
group oj?portunities and developecl and conducted to achieve specific behavioral 
objectives, are usually more congruent with elementary education goals thart 
interschool competitive program^ 

If there'is a desue to develop a program of interschool athletic competition for 
upper elementary school children, ft should be considered carefully withm tl\e 
context of relative educational values for children of this age.^ Such consideration 

* should follow only after a sound physical education program has been provided 
for all the children in the elementary school as well as an mtramural program for 
the upper elementary grades. 
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Competition in tlie Physical Education 



Competition in physical education is a mixed blessing. It is one of the 
most powerful motivations known. It is enjoyable and can create deep 
reservoirs of compassioii, tolerance, sharmg, sacnfice, and concern for one's 
fellows. But competition is also a potent distracting and mterfenng element. 
Once It IS mtroduced mto aa activity, it is almost impossible to raise any 
* ^value higher than that of winnmg. Participants have httle patience with the 
idea of losing games fpr a while agamst teams they can- beat while improving 
their skiljs toward the long-range objective of beating better teams. 

Coaches of athletic teams are careful how they use competition in sports. 
They concentrate on stimulating mdividuals to compete with themselves 
toward improving individual performance. They have few full-scale games. A 
coach will use ten games over a ten-week period to motivate 140 to 150 hours 
of nongame practice. 

Two important points about competition in the physical education 
instructional program should be made. 

1. Competition in the instructional physical education class may inhibit 
rather ihaxAenhance the improvement of mdividual pupil performance. , 

2. Techniques Such as those offered by movement education offer a way 
. to accomplish sKill instruction outside the structure and hmitations 

imposed by competitive sports. 

Educators for years have discussed the means-ends relationships between 
teaching and learning. The message currently is coming through loud and 
cleaf'-'tnat the means may well be shaping the ends rather than- vice versa. How 
we teach may weU be more important that what we teach. The medium may 
be more important than the message. The means may determine the end. 

If the message is true, it is diametrically opposed to the generally accepted 
axiom that the ends should determine the meanJ, form should follow 
function, the output desired should dictate the inputs utilized. And true the 
mes^ge may well be. Somehow one gets the feeling that, especially in 
physical educ^ltion instruction, the cart is placed before the horse. We teach 
games bujtjiot the skills needed to play the games. We require children to join 
one another in vigorous competition but fail to equip them to be competitive. 
We believe children should learn how to compete-because it is necessary for 
adulthood in our society but allow children no choice among the activities in 
fwhich they are to compete -one of the most important facets of adult 
Neompetition. 



*From a statement written by Jack Murtha, Director, Instructional Servrces, Office of 
the Sutter County Superintendent of Schools, aad issued by that office (1976). Use^l with 
permission. 
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Physical education instruction has long been committed "to teaching young 
boys and girls the basic 'skills of popular sports, dance, and game activities. 
Likewise, it is comnutted to the development of physical fitness (muscular 
strength, muscular endurance, and cardiorespiratory endurance). 

However, one of the strong points of our teaching technique has proved to 
bi our weak point also. We believe in large doses of competition and use it 
generously in o^ir teaching tactics. After many years it is becoming obvious 
that when too much competition is introduced too early in the learning^ 
experience, sJfill development may suffer. For example, teams are chosen for 
a Softball game. Wmrung the game becomes more important than practicing 
the important skills of softball. Mary doesn't wear her glove because she can't 
catch with It on, the catcher doesn't try to throw the ball to second base 
because he might throw it wild; Jim takes Larry's place at bat because Larry 
can't 'hit. Sue never gets to pitch because she can't get the ball over the plate. 

The instructional physical education class is more concerned^with teaching 
I Mary to Catch with the glove on, the catcher to make accurate throws to 
second, Larry to hit, and Sue to pitch than it is with Team A beating Team B. 
Most of the time teachers spend with their classes in instructional physical 
education should be spent helping individuals improve their weakest skills and ' 
fitnesses. . * . . 

If competition is a handicap to skill instruction but is important in the 
application of sports, dance, and game skilly to contemporary hfe activities, 
how can a teacher's program be designed so that both skills and competition 
get a fair shake? 

One possibility is a fairly recent innovation called movement education. 
This new and-very flexible concept emphasizes competition against one's self, 
making winning possible whenever the individual innproves. The motor skills 
are emphasized in a sequential manner somewhat isolated from distracting, 
and comphcating skills. For example, in a popular sport one skill may 
interfere with the practice of another, one must hit the ball before running or 
sliding into the bases; the pitcher must pitch a ball over the base before a 
batter can hit; the batter must hit a long fly before the outfielder can try to 
catch a fly ball; and so on. In movement education no such requirement 
\ exists. * ^ ^ ' 

Further, a popular sport is so well known that a structure of particjular 
rules and strategy is imposed automatically .whenever a game is played. 
Teachers who set. out to teach weak players the skills of softl^all while the 
players are participating^ in a game quickly become aware that the children 
emphasize winning the game more than helping weak players learn skills. For 
example, a teacher places immature Harold on first base so, .that he can 
practice catching the ball; byt, after Harold has missed three well-thrown-balls 



in a row, the coAiplaints of his teammates are^u loud the teacher moves him 
back to right field. 

In movement education three principles help overcome the problem of 
unwholesome competition. ^ 

1. Competition is designed so that individuals try to best themselves or 
improvfe their own performance. .It is not designed for one team to IjCat 
anpther. Team pressures of this lype can inhibit the improvement of a 
weaktindi vidua rs performance. 
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2, Thefnes or skills rather than popular games are emphasized. This 
emphasis eliminates the imposition of structured rules and strategies 
and the necessity of identifying a winner and a loser. 

3, Pupils have the necessary practice equipment and a great deaf of cljoice 
in the particujar techniques and rates of improvement useful to th^^^ 

Physical qduoQtoi's miglit well lear-n from coaches. Fewer but moreN. 
important games should be scheduled during Jiass time. Individuals should be ^ 
stimulated to compete against their own record and improve their own 
performance. ^ ' ' * 
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Quidelines for Children's Dance* 

The following guidelines ^re to children's dante development andf when 

adapted to age level, should form the major part of the dance curriculum from early 
through middle childhood and be>ond. It is upon the success of these experiences, 
especially the fust four, that satisfactory and satisfying dance learnings will depend. 

1. Experiencing Movement Elements, Experiences evolving from the use of the 
movementyclements of space, time and force, the development of an awareness of 
sequenth^changes in body shape, and the relationship of self to others and to the 
physicafenvironment. ^ 

.2, Providing for Exploration, -Movement exploration, improvisation, investigation 
and" invention, using dance ideas such as those evolving from experiences with 
movement elements, frum imaginary and literary sources, from properties of 
various kinds, or from music and other types of sound acconipaniment. 



♦Reprinted, with changes, from Children's Dance, edited Gladys Andre\('S Meming 
(Washington, D.C : American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 1973, pp. 8 9). by permission of the publisher. 
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3. delating to Rhythm, rxperienu^s with mbviiment which help to synchronize it 
With musical structure, such as pulse, *icceitti phrasing, the development of 
sensitivity to the quality of musical sounds and the ability to relate to them in 
many different ways. 

4. Experimenting with Basic Movemaits. Experiences with basic locomotor and 
nonlocomotor movements j making cqmbinations of these movements; discovering 
and learning traditional dance steps. 

5. Making Dances, The organizing of movement into dances of various complexities. 

6. Relating to Curriculum. The relating of dance movement to other curriculum 
experiences such as art, music, science, social studies, and language arts -wherever 
and whenever appropriate. 

7. Singing Movement Songs, Inclusion in cX)mprehensive danui curriculum of 
'Mearned'' dances which help to motivate movement in early childhood, such as 
action or movement songs, singing, games, or song dances. 
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A"^Sample Guide for Teacher Observation* 



The practice of alert observation throughout the da> has replaced the older idea of formal ftspectiun at specified times. ConstanHeacher awareaess of possible 
deviations from norrpal health is important m an appraisal program. The cOnditionsnpted abive var> in their need for imrnediate attention and ma> be observed 
at any time of the school da> or on an^ da^fof the school >ear. The teacher should inform School nurse of observations which indicate a need fur further 
investigation. The teacher notes variatiOij*4rom normal appear^ce and behavior but does not make a medical or dental diagnosis and should not attempt to do 
so. Teaclier observations assist m heaithf^opraisal and may lead to the identification of a comniunicable disease m an earl> stage,,a physical defect, or an emotional 
disturbance. ^ 'f 



I. General Condition and Appearance 

A. Underweight; very thin 

B. Overweight; very obese 

C. DoeSiiot appear well; has poor color _ 

D. Tires easily 

E. Chronic fatigue 
* F. Nausea or vomiting 

G. F^aintingor dizziness 

t 

il. Behavior 

A. Overstudious, docile, and withdrawing 

B. Bullying, overaggressive, and domineering 
fe. Unhappy^nd dej3ressed 
D. Overexcitj^ble; unconrtrolled emotions 

* E. Stuttering or other forms of speech difficulty 

F. lack of confidence, self-denial, and seif- 
censure 

G. Poor accomplish mejit in comparison with 
ability 

H. Lying (imaginative or defensive) 

I. Lack of appreciation of property rights 
(stealing) 

J. A^hormal sex behavior 

• K» Antagonistic, negativistic, continually 

quarreling * 

> 

« 

in. Posture ahd Musculature 

A. Asj^mmetry of shoulders and hips 

B. Peculiarity of gait * 
^C. Obvious deformities of any type 

D. Abnormalities of muscular developmeht 




IV. Eyes 

A. Sties or crusted hds 

B. Inflamed eyes , ■ 

C. Crossed eyes 

D. Repeated headaches 

E. Squinting, frowning, scowling 

F. Protruding eyes 

G. Watery eyes 

H. Rubbing of eyes 

I. Excessive bhnking 
J. Twitching oflids 

K. Holding of head'to one side 

Ears 

A. Discharge from the ears . 

B. Earache 

C. Failure to hear questions 

D. Picking at the ears 
* t. Turning the head lo heaJ (cupping the ear) 

F. Talking in a monotone 

G. Inattentive 

H. Anxious expression 
J. Excessive noisiness 



VI, Skin and Scalp 

A. Nits in the hair 

B. " Unusual palloi in face 

C. Eruptions and rashes 

D. Habitual scratching of scalp and skin 

E. State of cleanliness 

F. Excessive redness of skin' 



VII. Nose and Throat 

A. Persistent breathing from mouth ^ ^ 

B. Frequent sore'thfoat 

C. Recurrent colds , 

D. Chronic nasal discharge 

E. Frequent bleeding/from nose 
"F. Nasal Speech 

VIII. Teeth and Mouth 

A. State of cleanliness 

B. Gross visible cavities 

C. Irregular teeth 

D. Stained teeth 

E. Gumboils 

F. Offensive breath 

IX. Heart • 

A, Excessive breathlessness 

B. Tires easily 

*C. Any history of "growing pains" 

D. ' Bluish lips 

E. Excessive pallor 

X. Glands 

A. Enlarged glands at side of neck 

B. Enlarged thyroid 

XI. Growth 

^ A, Failure to gain pr^^erly over a three- 
month period 

B. Unexplained loss m weight , 

C. Unexplained rapid gjHnn weiglU 
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Instruction for Children with Learning Di 



Many children may show signs of slow or poor rxiotor development. Often, 
this disability can be over«.ome by means of extended practice, steady 
encouragement, and cues for efficient movement techniques. The special 
instructions which follow provide insight for teachers of students who have 
temporary or permanent handicaps. 

Also included in this action are considerations intended for teachers who 
are establishing individual physical education programs for students in need 
of speofcl programs. The considerations may be used to identify appropriate 
act^^es and needed modifications of equipment so that students can 
participate in those activities. ^ ^ 

Special Instructions for the Teacher of Children with Learning Disabflities 

1 . If the class rhembers are having trouble passing, drjbbling, or sho^ng the 
ball, group the class into six-player teams and give them opp^ort unities to 
work together m developing the skills. 

2. If there are mdividuah within the class who are having difficulty with the 
basic sJtiU5, give them an opportunity to practice'against a handball wall. 
Two children can also work together to perfect their passing. A basket 
should be made available for those children to practice shooting. 

3. Fpr a child who is unable to throw or catch a football, help the child 
develop these skills by substituting a playground ball (a 6-inch or 8-inch 
ball) for a football. / 

4. For a child who is having difficulty catching, throwing, Qr hitting a bail, 
give the child an opportumty to practice agamst^a handball wall. Furnish 
the child with a Batting T, a bat, and several balls. Help the child to swing 
the bat parallel to the ground and to throw correctly. Have the child 
practice throwing the ball b^ using just the wrist. When moving to full 
throw, have the child step forward with the left foot if nght-handed 
(refer to physical education curriculum guide for skill in throwing and 
catching and batting). Present opportunities to practice at noon, during 
recess, and after school. 

5. For the child who is having trouble jumping and turning, face ^n the same 
direction as the child and jump with the child. Observe that the knees are 
slightly flexed and the arms are relaxed for natural swinging, the toes are 
pointed forward, and the feet are about a shoufder*s width apart. Ask the 
Lhild to jump and t^rn like a top. Allow each child time to practice. For 
/the child who is having trouble hopping, stand next to the child and, 

' / holding the. child*s hand, balance a;id hop together. Help the child to feel 
balance and allow time for practice. 



*I rom material provided by Donald G. Borncll. Coordinator. Adaptive Pliysicai Edu- 
cation. Office of the Santa Barbara County Superintendent of Schools. * 
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6. For the child who is unabl^ to jump with a rope, move with* the child 
over a rope placed on the ground i Then swing arms in a circle with the 
child. Jump m the air with the chifd. Combine jumping m the air and 
swinging the arms as if turning the rope. Allow the' child to jump with 
the rope. Whenever possible, participate! 

7. For the child who is having difficulty performing the stretching activities, 
demonstrate xI\q process t5 the child or have another child lead the 
group. Whenever possible, give each cjiild a chance to be a leader of the 
group. Give each child an opportuiilty to look at animals in films, books, 

- or magazines and discuss with the class different ways in which animals 
move in relationship to their shapes and sizes as well as their nee J for 
^survival. 

'8. Each child should wear rubber-soled shoes when the activity is presented 
out-of-doors. When the activity is performed indoors, shoes and socks 
may be removed for more secure fo\)ting. If two ladders are used, place 
them parallel to each othei* ^bout six feet apart and instruct from a 
position between the two ladders. Place children in small groups to save 
time and allow some of the groups to be involved in activities requiring 
little supervision. Some suggested* activities include rope jumping and 
hopscotch, 

9. For the child who is having difficulty following, allow the child to be 
leader^ However, do not force tli§ child into a leadership position. It may 
be necessary to work wit^ some cjuldren on a small-grgup basis or ort a 
one-to-one basis. 

10. For the child who is unable to walk on a balance beam,' have the ahild 
start on a line drawn on the blacktop or on a rope laidxjn the ground. 
Two teachers or a teacher and an older child may then hold each hand of 
the child and help the child walk along the balance bpam. The teacher 
may also hold the child*s hands if the cJiild needs assistance on any of the 
balancing boards. Whenever possible, participate! 

1 1. For the child who is having difficulty in balancing on the beam, allow the 
child to walk next to the beam; or hold the child's hand while the child is 
balancing and walking on the beam. Make sure that each child ha!>had 
the experience of jumping off the bench and landing correctly before \he 
child is permitted to participate in the obstacle cou^rse activity^ 

12. For the child who is unable to sail the Frisbee, show the child how to 
hold the Frisbee with the index finger and thumb outside the edge and 
the remaining fingers tucked under the edge. Throw as an inverted dish 
by bringing the Frisbee across the front of body, with the elbow bent, 
and release by str^ghtening out the elbow with a slight arm lift. 

13. For the child who is ilnable to skate, first skate on one skate w'lth the 
child, holding the child's hand (child and teacher can each use a skate on 
the outside foot). Let the child experience skating on one skate alone. 
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14. For the child who is' unable to walk on stilts, lower the stilts to the 
lowest height possible and have two teachers-or a teacher and an older 
child-assist the stilt walker by holding on to the stilts. Whenever 
possible, participate! 

Considerations for theTeadier of Adapted Physical Education } 

In planning activities for students, the teacher of adapted physical 
education should consider the following: 

Are you aware of each student's disability and physician-imposed 
restrictions? Are you familiar with each student's strengths and w^k- 
nesses related to the various activities? 

The physician determines the nature and extent of the student's 
disability. In addition, the physician's recommendations on what 
' activities are allowed estabhsh boundaries withm which the student's 
individual program may be estabhshed. With thfe information m mind, 
the teacher determines the student's level of perform^ce for each 
activity by *pretelting or subjective evaluation or both. In this way the 
iifttructor is able to determine a student's level realistically. At this point 
the teacher is ready to plan activities so that a pupil may move to a 
higher level of proficiency. 

2 . What facilities and supplies will be available to your class ? 

• By knowing the facilities (fields, courts, gymnasiums, classrooms, and so 
on) available to the class,^as well as the type and quantity of supplies, the 
instructor has an opportunity to plan teaching strategies for the entire 
' class, providing for the individual differences of students. The ^teacher 
may also establish long-range plans for new unit? of instruction. The 
teacher will have time to secure needed supplies j^r such activities as well 
as to construct special supply adaptions that may be necessary for 
specific students. 

3. In planning each student's activity program, have you considered medical 
information along with the student's assessed strengths and weaknesses in 
light ofavailqble facilities/supplies? , 

The teacher utilizes all available information to implement an individu* 
alized program. The teacher considers the physician's recommendationst 
on activities allowed and the student's ability to improve acquired skills. 
With this information the teacher establishes appropriate methods of 
class 'organization and' instructional metJf&ds to n^e the best use of 
^ available facilities and supplies while still meeting the needs of^ch 
student- 

4. Have you provided each student with information^on reasons for being in 
the class, restrictions on activity, possible modification of activity, and 
tM purpose and objectives of the class? 
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Cooperation between teacher and student is essential for a successful 
program. The student should be familiar with the pjiysician*s imposed 
restrictions, modifications of activity that may be necessary, and the 
present level of proficiency. -With this information the Instructor and 
student can establish where the student should be gomg and how to gel 
there in the best way. At regular ,;ntervak student progress should be 
assessed and adjustments made in the program when necessary to aid ih&^y^ 
student-in developing most fully. ' 

5. i^hen do you*begin to think about adapting physical education supplies 
for disabled studen ts? 

When a student is unable to initiate an activity with existing supplies, 
then a need exists to adapt supplies. 

6. Is the proposed adaptation within the student 's ability? 

The adaptation should provide for successful participation (within the 
student's ability) in the planned activity program. Keep in mind that as 
the student's skill increases, it m^y be necessary to modify further or 
eliminate the*adaptation to encourage progress. 

7. Does the adaptation allow the student to participate within^ the 
guidelines established by the physician? , 

Adaptations must be made that encourage tjie student to stay within the 
limitations which the physician has established but allow the student 
freedom to participate (within the student's ability). With student use of 
the adaptation, corlstant attention must be directed to the possibility of 
new problems- being created. Aggravation of other existing conditions is 
also a possibility. Therefore, frequent reevaluation of the adaptation as 
used by a specific student is necessaly. Appropriate adjustments are then 
. made when nepessary. ^ 

8. What is the student 's attitude towkrd the adaptation ^ , 

• Cooperation between teacher and student is necessary for the develop- 
ment of a successful adaptation. The problem must be studied together 
to create a successful adaptation that overcomes the student's hmita- 
tions. Ongoing appraisal regarding the use of the adaptation is necessary 
for continued student acceptance. 

9. Is the adaptation constructed safely? 

In the planning and construction of a supply adaptation, student safety 
must be uppermost in the teacher's mind. Tlie adaptation should 
encourage student participation yet t)e safe for the user as well as other 
students. 

1 0. Is the activity appropriate for the student 's age and interest ^ 

• Each student should have an opportunity to develop and utiftze abilities' 
and interests. Participation with nondisabled peers is a common desire. 
Student activities may be planned with adaptations-so that this kind of 
participation can take place. 




Correct Posture for Qood Health*. 

The age-old observation 'that the carnage uf a person is indicative of attitudes tu\vard life is comnnonplace. We should place increased emphasis on the social 
factors in addition to the health factors when we treat mc9rrect carriage. Teachers should be aware of postural deficiencies and should continually remind 
chUdren to practice good posture while Sitting, standing, or moving. •* , . 




L Good carnage means poise, alertness, self-confidence, and the correct functioning of the muscles and organs of the body. 

2. Corre<;t posture cannot be taught through occasional exercise, lectures, or advice given to one's son or daughter. It must result 
from a personal desire for a more beautiful carriage. . ^ 

3. The boijy cannot perform movement with minimal expenditure of ^ergy if incorrectly aligned. Muscies in the areas which 
suffer from the compressing effects of gravity and the stresses of postural imbalance are called postural or antigravity muscles. 
These muscles must be in good condition to balance the body^in ail postures. ; * 

4. Bod^ stability is greatest when the center of gravity is over Uffsupporting base. Muscular strain results if the body isrout of 
alignment. M^ny individuals give in to the downward pressure of gravity and allow the muscles which support the K)rso to 
weaken. This group of antigravity musc^les will continue to weaken if a postural slump is allowed to become habii. 

5. Wlien the pelvic bowl is allowed to tip, th^ody will slouch, making the chest flat and contracted and causing the abdominal 
muscles to sag. The msides fall forward and\ause a dragj)n the healthy flow of food, digestion, assimilation, and excretion. 
The pull on the diaphragm decreases the rhythm of deep breathing, and the tip of the heart which rests on the diaphragmatic 
muscle IS lowered, causing strain in arteAal circulation. It is possible to relieve headaches, backaches, indigestion, 
constipation, and back and knee strain by learning to stand and sit correctly. ^ 

6. The way you carry yourself for ten houis daily is infinitely more important than the best special exercises conscientiously 
practiced for half an hour. Through correct posture you can achieve the best kind of functioning figure control that you can 

7. Wall posture test for body alignment. Stand with your back to a wall, with {he heels, entire spine, and the head touching the 
wall. This posture requires the tilting of the pelvis correctly and requires the relaxation of the knees. Walk away from the wall 
and then recheck see if the same posture is held while walking. 

8. Correct posture is needed for each part of the body. Head, Hold the chin parallel with the fioor and reach for the ceihng with 
the crown of thahead* Neck. Bring the neck back and up, the shoulders down and relaxed, the arms relaxed at the side, the 
palms of the hands facing in toward the body. Chest (rib cage'). Hold/ip^nd out. Abdomen. Pull in and up. Hips, Tuck down 
and under.' Knees, Keep the knees unlocked. Feet. Keep the feet pointed straight ahead. A straight line passes through the 
lobe of the ear, the acromion of the .shoulder, the hip joiht (greater trochanter), behind the knee cap (patella), and in front of 

, &ie medial maleolus to the fioor. . . . General posture rule Up in front, ddwn in back. Everyone notices, consciously. on 
unconsciously, how yoy walk. . . . Comment ponez-vous^ 

Even after gaming perfect carnage, you will lose it if you have no incentive to think about it constantly. Inward motivation is 
needed. . ' , 



Causes of Poor Posture 



Structural 

a. Injury to bones, joints, ligaments, and muscles 

b. Prenalal.and perinatal factors (e.g., congenital clubfoot) 

c. Poor habits of standing and sitting 

d. Genetic inherjtan<^e of structural defects, tioeven length of bones 



Physiological 

a. Organic diseases such as rickets or tuberculosis 

b. Fatigue factors, poor eating and sleeping habits 

c. Prenatal factors 

d. Genetic problems (inherited from parents) organic in nature 



*I rom matenai provided by Llizabcth Stevcn&on. Associate Profe'iSQr of Physical Lducation. (dhfornia State t*ruverstt> , Sacramento* Used with pcr^nivMpn. 
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3. Neurological 

a. Diseases that weajcen muscles (muscular distrophy, polio) 

b. Prenatal and perinatal factors 

c. Brain injury (stroke) 

d. Traumatic injury to nerves 

4. Psychological 

a. Emotional factors 

b. Personality influences 

5. Sociological 

a Improper clothing (excessively tight-fitting clothes, badly shaped 
shoes, and 50 on) • ^ 

b. Environmental: certain postures considered in vogue 

c. Occupational: carryingiieavy loads 

Value of Good Posture 

1. Pleasing appearance 

2. He^th and fitness 

a. Aids circulation of^blood 

b. Aids elimination of waste 

c. Aids correct breathing' 

d. Keeps muscles in tone 

e. Aids digestion 

3. Efficiency (Jf moveinent; body ready to react; less energy needed ^o 
perform 

Postulral Defects >^ 

1. Round. shoulders- tips of the shoulders held forward. Usually accom- 
panied by forward head, sunken chest, and protruding scapulae. 

2. 5oo/w5W- lateral curvature of the spine. May occur in the upper or lower* 
back, or a total body C-curve may occur. Condition may be a very 
serious deformity requiring referral to a physician, 

3. Lordosis- incie^SQd hypere^ctension in the lumbar region. Increases low 
back curve; sometimes called swayback. ' * 

4. Abdominal sagging or protruding abdomen. Oftep accompanies 
lordosis. 
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5. Kyphosis-Tound upper back; increased upper back curve. Often called 
- humpback. 

6. Flat back-dQCTQasQd spinal curvature or not'enough curve, especially in 
the lower back. ^ 

7. Hyperextended knees-Vsi^es thrown back in a locked position. Often 
causes lordosis. 

8. Protruding scapulae- pxoUuding shoulder blades or "wings." 

9. Torso slide-uppex torso (area of body above the waist) slides to right or 
left so that arm hangs away from body on one side, 

10. Body lean-body shift from the ankles either too far forward or too far 
backward. ♦ 

11. Forward head-head thrust forward ("poke hec.k"). 

12. Sunken chest-\o^ or depressed chest. 

13. Debutante slump-hips thrust forward; trunk leaning backward;^ spinal 
flexion extending into lumbar region, with hyperextension at the, 
sacroiliac joint. Sometimes referred to aS fatigue slump. 

^^Prolongated feet-\ong ardi: soft, swollen, or flat. 

» 

Correct Body Alignment in Standing Position* 

1. Feet are parallel, slightly apart, with the weight balanced evenly on the 
heels, the outside borders, and the balls of the feet, . . ' 

2. Knees are straight and relaxed^either bent nor hyperextended. 

3. Hips are tucked, with anterior superior spine and pubic bone perpendic- 
ular to the floor. 

4. Abdomen is flat.^ 

5. Chest is high but rtot exaggerated. 

6. Shoulders are neither forward, backward, nor elevated but free and easy, 
with the shoulder blades flat and shoulder height level. 

7. Head is centered over the trunk, with the chin level an^ the ears m line 
with the tips of the shoulders. ) 

8. Arms hang relaxed, with the palVns of the hands facing the sides of the 
body and evenly spaced in relation to the body. » 

9. Back is neither too flat nor too curved. ' 

*If each body segment is balanced, a vertical line should extend from behind the ear 
through the center of the shoulder, center of the hip, behind the kneecap, and just m 
front of the ankle. 
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Suggested Activities for an Indoor Obstacle Course 



1. Cones and rope. Go over, under, around, in and out without touching the 
rope or pones in as many ways as possible. 

2. Chairs (nmt^te stable). Go b'etween the chairs; sit in a chair and clap 
hands; stai*^! a chair and shake hands with a partner. 

3. Hoops, Hop or jump through the maze. Stand in one hoop and bridge 
into another. Turn arround thiee times in each, hoop, then jump to the 
next station. • 

4 and 5.^ Balance board. Balance bn- the boJrd and j)lay beanbag toss with a 
partner. 

6. Bowling pins. Run through the maze without knocking down any of the 
, pins. 

7. Chairs with rope. Go under or over the rope. 
8/ Square, Go through the square. 

9. Triangle. Jump over the triangle. * * 
k 10. Circle. Go through the circle and make your body into a circle. 
\\.^ Hoops. Hop through theiioops on the right (left) foot, 
12. Balance beam. Mouot the beam and then balance on one foot. Walk 

across the beam without falling off while throwing and catching a 

b^bag. • 





Note Teachers may wish to create theme obstacle course activities which relate to other learning areas. For example, hoops can be given, the names of seas .or oceans. Students can then 
call dut the rrames of the hoops as the students move. » ' • * 
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Suggested Activities for. an Outdoor Obstacle Course 



1. Balance beam. Walk slowly across the beam -forward and backward. 

2. Cones and doweling. Crawl under the obstacle. 

3. Balance board. Balance on the board while whistUng. 

4. Chinning ban SKinny up the support upright and hang by the knees 
(ankles) for five seconds. Pull up and slide down the opposite support. 

5. Horizontal ladder. Walk across the ladder, using only the hands. 

6. Chinning bar. Do a 5kin the Cat. 

7. Number grid. Jump on two numbers that total your age. 

8. Tire maze. Hop in each tire three times. Walk from one to the other 
without touching the ground. 

9. Handprints aM^ootprints. Match your hands and feet to the^ pattern on 
the court. MoW^s quickly as possible to the next set. 

10 and 11. Chinning bar. Jump up and hold onto the bar for at least ten slow 
^ counts. Swing your legs up and hang by your knees. 

12. Tire maze. Walk around each of the tires without touching the ground. 

13. Snail hopscotch^ Jump or hop in each square without touching any lines 
or losing one's balance. 




Note: Apparatus wHl be different at each school. Teachers will want to take advantage of what is available to present challenges to students. 

Note Additional playground and field markings are available in the Area VUptfblication a/aUable from the Division of Curriculum and Instruction, Office of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, entitled Playground an^ f)eld Markings for Elayientary Schools. 
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:Clark:^4t)tor Development Scate4or Young Children* 

' Name of child I Age . 



STUDENT 
EVALUATION 



Sex. 



Physical defects if any 



Score four points for accurate total performance of each numbered i(eni except item 1 2. Item 1 2 counts for kight points. 

Items 1, 2, and 8 call for accurate performance on the right and left sides of the body. Score two points for accurate performance on one side only. In item 12, 
score two points for accurate performance of each crossover item. 



Balance 

1 2 points maximum) 



' Large coordination « 
(16 {joints maximum) 



Small coordination 
(eight points maximum) 



^Space V 
'(four points maSimum) 
' Flexibility A 
(four points maximum) 
Mirror movements 
(eight points maximum) 



Relaxation 

(four points maximum) 



Date of examination . 

e 



1 . Stand on one foot for ten counts, eyes open (right and left feet). 

2. Hop on one foot in a circle 1 2 inches in diameter for ten counts (right and left feet). 

3. Walk a balance beam or straight line forwardTor six feet, heel-toe fashion. 

4. Jump or leap over a space three feet wide. 

5. Gallop 20 feet. 

6. Skip. 

7. Catch a beanbag thrown by a tester from eight feet away. ♦ 

8. Touch fingers independently. 
\ 

9. Open and close hands alternately. * 

10. Go under a yardstick placed between two objects near the child's waist level. 

1 1 . Touch the nose or forehead to the floor, ' " 

12. A. Right-hand to left ear. 

B. Left hand to right ear. • . 

C. Right hand to left knee. 

D. Left hand to right knee. 

13. Able to lie quietly and be moved without tension. 
^ Examiner ^ : 



\ 



1 ^ 


R 






2. 






L 


3. 


R 




L 


4. 




5. 




6. 




7. 




8. 


R 




L 


9. 




10. 




11. 




12. 


A 




B 




C 




D 



13. 



Yes 


No 
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Total score^ 
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.* Adapted from Clark Motor Deyclopment Scale for Young Children (Downey, Calif.^ Office of the Loi Angeles County Superintendent of Si.hools). Used with pcxmission. 
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Directions for Administering the Clark Motor Development Scale for Young Children 
Balance 

1. Stand on one foot for ten counts with the eyes open. The child stands with weight on one leg 
only-first on the right leg with the left leg bent at the knee so that the lower leg and thigh are 
approximately at right angles. Position is held for a ten-second count. Repeat on the left foot. This 
should be demonstrated by the examiner. A second chance may be.j;iecessary. The child shauld 
exhibit steady balance on both sides. , 

Score: Two points for correct performance on the right side 

' 2. Hop on one foot in a circle 12 inches in diameter for ten-second counts. Have the child stand first 
on the right foot inside the circle. On the command Start! the child starts to hop up and down on 
the right foot without traveling. The child should stay within the confines of the circle. If the child * 
wanders outside the circle or touches the other foot to the ground, the score is negative. If the 
child continues to hop in place for ten-second counts, the score is positive. Repeat on the left leg. 
This should be demonstrated by the examiner. A second chance may be necessary. 

Score: Two points for correct performance on the right side 

Two points for correct performance on the left side ' 

31 Walk a balance beam or straight lin^ forward for six feet in heel-toe fashion. The heel should come 
in contact with the toe of the opposite footed the fool should be in contact with the line. The 
score is positive if the child can continue this relatiohship for the length of the line. The score is 
negative if the heel does not touch the toe ©r if the foot does not make contact with the line. This 
should be demonstrated by the examiner. 

Score: Four points for correct performance 

Large Coordination ^ 

4. Jump or leap over a space three feet wide. Chalk lines may be drawn or jump ropes placed three 
feet apart on the ground. Ask the child to jump over the lines. Any form of leaping or jumping is 
.acceptable. Give a positive score if the chil4^can clear the space. This task should not be 
demonstrated: 

Score: Four points for correct performance 

5. Gallop 20 feet. Galjoping is a rhythmical skill. The same fool continues to lead. Designate an area 
approximately 20 feet long. The examiner might say, "Try to gallop like a horse from here to 
there. "This task should be demonstrated: "A gallop looks like this. " 

Score: Four points for correct performance 

6. Skip with two feet. Skipping is a difficult skill for young children. However, a smalh percentage of 
the children may have acquired this skill. Say, Can you skip^ Show me. "This task should be 

' demonstrated. 

S?ore: Four points for correct performance 

7. Catch a beanbag. Say, "Try to catch this beanbag. " Make an easy toss from approximately eight 
feet aw2iy. Use a large, soft beanbag. The child may want to feel the beanbag first to see that it is 
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, soft. The score is negative if the child does not catch the beanbag or catches it only after the bag 
hits the child. 

Score: ' Four points for correct performance 

Small Coordination ^ 

8. Touch the fingers independently. The child is to touch all the fingertips of one hand in succession, 
independently, with the thumb of the same hand beginning with the little finger. The child then 
repeats the task in reverse order, starting with the index finger. Say, 'Xer me see you touch your 
fingertips with your thumb. " The examiner,demonstrates: ''Start with yoi/r little finger and touch 
each finger in order like this. Then go back again to the little finger this way. . . . You do 
it... . That's fine. . . . Naw let's try with your other hand." A trial consists of child's touching each 
finger successively and repeating the test in reverse Order. A trial is failed if thfe child touches a , 
finger more than once, touches two fingers at the same^TVne with the thumb, or skips one or more 
flhgers. The test is passed if one of two trials is successful for each hand. 

Store: Two points for correct performance on the right side * V 

Two points for correct performance on the left side * 

9. Open and close the han^is alternately. The child is to hold the upper arms close to the body, bent 
at the elbows, forearms extended in fromt, palms up. Start with both' hands clenched in a fist. The 
examiner should,§a>:; '*Open one hand and close it. Now open the other one and close it.J(eep 
going, one han^at a time. " Correct performance should be demonstrated. It may be necessary to 
start^ out doing the movements with the child; however, the examiner should stop doing 
rnovements to observe if the child is able to perform the task. Correct performance is 
demonstrated by the ability to open and close the hands alternately without superfluous 
movements or without a change in the beginning position. Speed of performance is not a factor. 
Duration-is about six seconds alone. * . , ' * 

Score: ^Four points for correct performance * '\ 

Space 

10. Go under a yardstick. Place a yardstick between two objects ^proxinfetely at the child's waist 
level. Tli^e backs^'of chairs work very well, especially if they have s^eral rungs. Say to the child, 
'Try to go under the stick without any part of you touching it. "Score is positive if the child does 
not touch the yardstock. Allow only'one trial. , / 

Score: Four points for correct performance 
Flexibflity , ^ , 

1 1 . Touch the nose or forehead to the floor. The child aits on the floor with legs spread, hands behind . 
neck. 'Try to touch your nose or head to the floor. " Score is negative if child* cannot reach th^ • 
floOT with head or nose. / 

Score: Four points for correct performance ' 
Mirror Movements 

✓ 12. Ex^piiner stands facing the child and performs a series of moveniei}ts One at a time. The child 
repeats the movements immediately after the examiner. The examiner says to the child^ "I'm going 
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to do something wifh my hands, and you do fust what I do. " Only the movements that involve 
crossing over the body are scored (A, B, C, D). The other movements are for preparation. 

a. Place both hands on shoulders. * * 

b. Raise both^arms overhead. Return hands to shouTders. 

c. Raise ri^t hand overhead. Return hand to shoulders. 

d. Raise left hand overhead. Return hand to shoulders. 

(A) e. Crossover: Raise right hand to left ear. Return hand to shoulder. 

(B) f. Crossover: Raise left hand to right^. Return hand to shoulder, 
g. Place' both hands on knees.''Retum hands to waist. 

(C) h. Crossover: Move right hand to left knee. Return hands to^waist. 

(D) i. Crossover: Mpve left hand to right knee. Return hand to waist. 

Score: "Hvo points for correct performance on each 
^Crossover item (A, B, C, D) 










Relaxation 




13. Have the children lie on their backs on the floor where they won't touch anyone else, eyes closed. 
Set a mood verbally:' "Raggity, Raggity, Raggity Anne. " "Nq bones at all; just floppy, " ''Pretend 
you are very, very tired " Ask the- children to lie quietly without moving for three minutes. Test 
for tension. The tester moves quietly from child to child, manually picking up arms or legs, moving 
them easily and letting them drop. (Ten or 1 1 children may be tested at one time.) 

a. Signs of -tension: 

(1) Rigidity: Arm remains like a stick, very stiff-doesn't Srop. Difficult to pick up. 
, (2) Preservation: Continual movement after a movement is initiated. 

(3) Resistance: Difficult to pick up arm or leg. Child seems to be fighting against tester. 

(4) Helping: Child seems to anticipate tester's movements. When tester initiates 'ihe--^.^.,.^/) 
movement, child proceeds on its own. 

b. Scoring: Moderate tension is to be expected. Score: Zero for those children exhibiting high 
^degree of tension. Signs: Continual movement, inability to lie quietly, constant fidgeting, 
excessive giggling. Difficulty in moving parts of the body because of any of the above 
mentioned si^s of tension. Score: Four points for correct performance. 
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A Sample Screening Fpti^^ 

Foi a teacher, aide, or parent to migrate a perceptual-motor development 
program, some direction must exist as to the problems of the students 
involved. The screening device presented here is a means of uncovering 
perceptual-motor proWems, it is not designed to rate performance. Howeyer, 
if the child shows diffifciUty in performing the tasks, the child may need help 
in body manageunent andnught profit from participation in such a program. 
As the child performs the items listed on the screening, the examiner should 
get a fair picture of the child's: , 

1 . Awareness of his or her body ^ 

2. Ability to perform gross motor movements with control and balance 

3. Ability to perform tasks requiring form perception 
4/Control of eye movements 



When the screemng is bemg adrrunistered, the following 'suggestiom may ^ 
bemuse ful: 

1. The person domg th^ svreenmg should be acquamted with the child. 
The person can do so by visiting the classroom several times before the 
screening is done. 

2. It IS best to screen only one at a time even though several students can 
be screened at one-time. 

3. The explanation of the task to be performed must be contained in 
.simple, easy-to-understand language. Be sure the child understands. 

4! As the child is screened, record any small clues which rnay be helpful in 
evaluating. the child; for example, "shy," "hesitant," "wears corrective 
shoes," "has a speech problem." 



Instructions for Screening 



Item (and what it may indicate) 



Directions 



ERLC 



Parts of the body (self-image) 

I 

Standing on one foot (static balance) / 
Hopping in place (balarice, gross motor control) 
Walking board (balance, gross motor control, laterality) 
Skipping (gross motor control) 

Drawing forms (form perception, hand-eye coordination, 
laterality, directionality) 



Ocular pursuits (control of lateral and vertical ^yQ movement) 
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The examiner names several parts of the body, and the child 
touches each part as it is named. 

The child is instructed to stand on one foot while the examiner 
counts to 10. The child repeats, using the other foot. 

The child hops on one foot within a space of approximately 18 inches 
square. The child repeats, using the other foot. 

The child is instructed to walk forwards, backwards, and sidewards 
on the walking board. 

The child is instructed to skip around the gym or room or^ 
whatever place the screening is4<wng place. 

The child is seated at a table or desk and is given paper ahd a 
pencil. One at a time, the examiner ^hows the child cards on which 
the following have been drawn: a circle, a plus, a square, and a 
triangle. The* child draws each shape as it is presented. 

The child is seated opposite the examiner and is asked to follow with 
the eyes a target that is to be moved in front of the eyesr The 
child's head is not to move. A pen, pencil,* penlight, or any 
similar object is then moved (on an arc) laterally and vertically, ^ 
18 to 20 inches in front of the child's eyes. The procedure is 
repeated, first with one eye and then with the other. (The eye not 
being used should be covered.) 
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Name', 



Directions: Rccj/d obse*Mtions as, the child is being screened. 



Screening-Form 
Teach6r . 



4b 
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Iterfi 


+ Performance 


0 


» ^^^^^ 

Comments 


Parts of the body <^ ^ 
Thighs 
Elbows 
Calves 
Wrists 
Ankles 
Back 

-' ,—1^ 




ff 

> 


• 


r 

* 

t 


Walking board 
Forward lijr^ii 
Backward ^^^m 
Sideward l^^fi^ 


> 

* ♦ ' 








Skipping ^ 
(ten yards without 
faltering) ^ 


m 






1 

> 




Hopping in place 
Left foot (five times) 
Kigni looi (^iive iimesj ^ 


if'. 

<3 / 

* . 




Standing on one foot 
'^Left foot (ten secon^) 
Right foot (ten seconds) 












Drawing forms 
Circle 

Plus , 

Square 

Triangle 


,v , 


; — ' — ^ »■ y 


Ocular pursuits 
Both eyes. together 
Left eye 
Right eye 




\ 







'Si? 



Ji. 



Sources for Perceptual Motor Tests* 



Title of \ 
instrument 


General description 


Age 
level 


Number of 
items 


Equipment 
needed * 


^ Ease of 
•^administration 


Source of 
instrument 


Sensory 
Motor 
Awareness 
Survey 


riiiecii ai[npi.c ucnid, uiciuuuig 
body image, space, direction, 
rhythm, balance, and vanous 
kinds of coordination and 
form perception 

\ ^ 


Four 
to five 
years 


items 


opccidi UUdlU, 

8-foot line, news- 
paper, watch, 
table, stick 

' V 


v^ia»sroom icdcncr 
may learn to admin- 
ister, ^ . 

Test is to be indi- 
^dually admini- 
stered (approxi- 
mately 12 minutes 
fJer student). 


Williom Rrillpv T^iivtrtn 

YViiiidin Oldicy , Lydyiuu 
Public School, 348 W. First, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Denver 
Develop- 
mental 
Screening 


In four categories (gross 
motor, fine, motor, lang- 
uage, and personal-social), 
child tested on a number 
of specifics; pereent of chil- ^ 
dren passing or failing each 
item for a given age span »i 
indicated 


One 
month 
through 
six 

years - 


Multi-item 
in four basic 
categories 


Special equip- 
ment for many 
it^ms 


^Specialist should 
administer. 

Jest is to be indi- 
vidually adminis- 
tered (approximately 
30 minutes)ir . . 


Joseph Didds, Univer- 
sity of Denver Child . 
Study Center, Denver, Colo. 


Develop- 
mental 
Profile 


Observations on six cate- 
gories of brain function 
in seven stages gi^en a 
"neurological age" 

• 


From 
birth to 
96 

months ' 


Three re- 
ceptive 

/ 

Three ex- 
pressive . 


Very little 
equipment 
needed 


Specialist (non- 
teacher) will 
administer. 


Jerome Hejlmuth, Learnings 
Disabilities}^ 

Seattle, Wash.: Special Child 
Publications, 1966. 


Frostig ' 
Develop- 
mental 
Test of s 
Visual 
Percept- 
ion 


Tests for independent 
development of five visual 
perceptual abilities and 
suggests relative need 
for visual training 


years 


Five 

percep' * 
tual abilities 


Very little 
equipment 
needed 

* 


Teacher may admini- 
istec. 1 * ; 

i,Test is indi- 
vidually adminis- 
tered. 


M. Frostig and D, Home, 
The Frostig Program for 
Development of Visual 
Perception. Chicago, III.: 
FoUett Publishing Co., 
1964. 


Minne- 
tonka 
Physical 
Perfor- 
mance 
Readiness 
Test 


Hand-eye coordination, 
balance, agility, accui'acy of 
body placement; forward, 
sideward, and backward 


Five to 

seven 

y/ars 


Five items 


Watch, small b^lls, 
buckets, marked 
""ateaTon floor 


Classroom teacher 
may administer 
to best 

of three or four ^ 
students (af^proxi- 
mately five min- 
utes per person). ^ ' 


.Harold Melby, Groveland 
Schools,' 3325 Groveland 
School Rd.,Minnetonka, 

' Minn. 



♦Adapted {lom Motion and Dtrettion, Physical Ldux^ation Curriculum Guide, Grades K- 1 2 ilndiatiaipoUs. Indiana State Department of PubUtjnstruttion, 1976). L'icd svUh permiSiion. 



' Title of 
instrument 


General description 


Age 
level 


Number of 
Items 


^ Equipmenr 
needed 


Ease of 
administration 


Source of 
ins^ment 


Percep- 
tual , 

Motor ^ 

Rating 

Scale 

w 


Tasks designed to permit 
observation of" child by 
teacher in a relatively short 
time (througji t^st, pre- 
liminary selection of* 
training methods can' be 
indicated) 


Six to 

nine 

years 


1 1 Items 

( 


Very little 

beam and chalk- 
board 


Classroom or special 
icdcTici indy duiTiin' 
lister (indivi- 
dually adminis- 
tered). 


Newell CiKephart, The 
' olow jL>6u7Tier in ine (^lasS" 
room. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Books, 
1956. 


Pontiac 
Kinder- 
garten 
Percep- 
tual Motor 
Screening 
Test 


' 

Six items consisting of - ^ 
balance, strength, jumping, 
skippmg^ and refined ^ 
• muscle coordinati^ • 


Four 

to SIX 

years 


Six simple 
itemi 


' Balance 
beam (8 ft. 
X 4 in.), mat, 
pillow 


Classroom teacher 

may administer 

(individually 

administered- 

approxiraatelyv 

five minutes per 

pupil).^ 


Lee Haslinger, Pontiac 
School District 350 Wide 
Track Dr., East Pontiac, 
Mich. 

€ 


Project , 
denesis 
Percep- 
tual Motor 
Screenir\f 


Judgment on quality 

of general performance \ 

i 


Five to 

seven 

years 


28 simple 
items 


Ball target 

-* * 

y 


Test requires 
approximately 
1 5 minutes. 


Dorothy Jeos, Lakeview 
Public Schools, 25901 
Jefferson Street, St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. # ^ 



f 
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A Sample Program Assessment" Form: Principal and Staff 

r 

To establish priorities, you may wish to raijk the questions + or 0 in column two. 



PROGP.AM 
EVALUATION 



What the physical education 
program ought to be 



Is V well-balanced physical education program' outlined for the entire 
year to meet goals? Is a record kept of activities taught'' 

Are procedures to meet goals followed? 

Are skill activities presented- in terms of the identified objectives for 
each grade or age level? ^ 

Aj"e there curriculum needs which have not been met? 

Are there adequate supphes available for instruction, that is, one unit 
per two children in kindergarten throufn grade three and one unit per 
five children in grades four through six? ^ 

Arethere regularly schedul^iJessons (minimum of three times a week)7 

Is the p^ram sequentially planned so that children achieve skill 
mastery? 



Are tests used tp diagnose children's needs for program? 



Are planned physical education lessons interrelated with other cur- 
riculum areas'", for example, music, math, language arts? 

Do you and th|g staff accept physical education as an integral part of 
education for each child? ' ^ 

Do you and the st^ff evaluate or improve competency through*^ 
lodividual study or workshops? 

What are major strengths and weaknesses m yciurj;^ogram? 
How will you initiate change? 



What the physical 
education program is 
\ 0 



Needs 




Priorities 
for change 
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A Sample Program Assessment Form: Teacher Self-Evaluation or Principal Observation 



To establish priorities, you may wish to rank the questions + or 0 in column two. 



What the physical education 
program ought to be 


What the physical 
education program is 
+ 0 


Needs ' 


Priorities 
for change 


Do the children appear to enjoy the activities? 

Do activities presented allow for maximum participation of the 
children? 

Is provision made for children unable to play to becolne participants? 

Is provision made for individual differences in skills? 

Are skills or concepts being taught clear to observer and to children? 

f 

Does the teacher provide; 

Planning before going outdoors? 

Active instruction lesson? ""^N^ 
-'Evaiua^ipn or review of lesson? , 
Instruction on proper use of equipment or supplies? 
instruction on observance of safety rules or health hazards^ 
Instruction for children to learn responsibility for equipment or suppbes? 


* 


f 


- 

* 





f 
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Attitude Test for Children 



This is How I Feel About. 



I . Having Fun at School 



(cS)(H) 





2. Taking in Games 

(8)© 




3. Ov^r Playground 





4. Learning Skills 




5. What Other People Think About Me 






6, Physical Education 














7. Exercises 



ycyi'6) 




8. Being Mad and-Angry When Playing Games 




©© 



9. Making Friends in Physical Education 








10. Being Captain 





© 



11.' Our Physical Education Supplies 








12. My Ability 





Atore; Statements may be ehanged to reflect individual program.' 
222 
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A Sample Cumulative Physical Performance Record: Kindergarten Through Grade Six 

Name of student Date of birth Name of school 



Directions: ^Record observations as tlie chUd completes each area of performance. 



Areas of 
. performance 


Grade 


P-K 


One 


Two 


Three 


Teacher 










Date 










Movement test 


Passed movement test at 80 percent level ^ ' . 










Self-image 


Meets 80 percent of performance indicators for age 










Social behavior 


Meets 80 percent of performance indicators for age ^ 


1 








Motor skills > 


Meets 80'percent of performance indicator^^fWage 
Learned six new rhythmic activities / 






- 




Physical fitness 


Meets 80 percent of performance indicators for age 










Recreational interest 


Meets 80 percent of performance indicators for age 
Learned five tag or manipulation games 










Emotional • 
Social 


Enjoys activity alone or in groups 

Is able to give artd receive direction ^ 
Accepts responsibility for care of supplies 


rr 








Intellectual i^ 


Meets performance indicators for age 
Knows safety rules ^ ' 













Manipulative/Supplies for Usejn Movement Educalion 




Usual and Unusual Supply ltd 

tootballs-junior^and intecmediate sizes 
Ricking tefes-2-inch size 
Hockey sticks, goals, and puckK^ 
, Tennis bails (blemished) 
Soccer balls , 
Wliiffle balls'and scoops 
Plastic bats 

Sash cord for jump ropes— % -inch 
Multicolored hula hoops 
BowUng-ptn sets 
Ping-Pong balls and padd^s 
Rubber balls (blemished)-5-mch size ^ 
Tumbling mats 

. ftge bain 

Sffooters ^ ' 
Parachute 

Nerf balls-^approximately 8-inch size 
Stegel > 

Lind climber . . 

Climbing ropes 
Bamboo l^oles 
Automobile tires. ^ 
Deck rings , 
I^g samples ^ 
Toober 

Po*tahIe^igh.jump 
Cage laLalls-36-inch size - . 
Basketballs 
Volley balls . . 
Tetherballs * 
Traffic cones 
Small super balls » / 
Jacks ^ 
Balance boards 




Supplies for Tasks and Themes* . 



SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 



These supplies are important because each child can have the experience of 
handling familiar objects in new and dilYerdJ^t ways. These objects can 
stim^ate the imagination for developing n^w and creative ideas for 
movement. * ' * i 

Beanbags ^ ^ 

Chairs ^ ^ 

Ping-Pong balls ^ . 

Cups of Water ' , ' ^ * 

Balloons ^ . ^* ^ 

ConMNLction paper t ' ' 

MarlS&^ * ^ 

33-*/4^ords (old) , - * ^ 

Playi^^rds 

Frisbels * * ^ ' 

jfTdaho pinto* beans 
Poi-pois 

Peanuts and plastic spoons 
Bicycle tires 

rRug samples. • . * 

Newspapers ■ " ' ' 

Magazines . - * ' . V t * 

Cotton * ' " 

Dominoes ^ ^ * 

Pipe cleaners . ' • ^ 

Straws * ' 

Ice cream sticks 
Clothes hangers 
Music stands 



*I rom,matcriai provided by ^udy^JJcnton, Physical Education jSpcLiahst, Burhnganle Ucmehtary School District. Used with permission. 4^ ^ 
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Sources of Equipment and Supplies^ 



Item 



Large climbing crate (used outside or inside). 40" x 30" x 30" 
(wood). Catalog no. 8431. 

Piir of stairs (wood). 24" high; 20" wide, 24" deep steps 

and ri^rs. Catalog no. 84411 - % 
Rocking boat (wood). 4' long, 24" wide, 1 3»/4" high. 
* Catalog no. 8911. 

Rail fence (wood) hurdle. 24" wide, 22% " high, 18" at . " ^ 

the base. Catalog no. 8541. 
Crawl-thru barrel horse-open-ended 55-ga!lon steel drum*- ' 

Safe and stable. Catalog no. 8921. 
Saw horses (wood). 12 inches high, catalog no. 84^1. 18 inches 
• high, catalog no. 8462. 24 inches higfi, catalog no. 8463. 
Jumping board (wood). Springy. IQ' long, 10" wide, 
^ l' thick. 

Ladder set (wood). Three-ladder set, 1 ea.: 3', 5' and * 
7', catalog no* 8471. 3' ladder; catalog no. 8472. 
5' ladder, catalog no, 8473. 7' ladder, catalog no. 8474. 

Balance beam (wood ), 6' long; fits into solid base. , % 
Catalog no. 8414. . 

Balance beam. 8* long. 

Equilibrium board (wood), large rocking platforhf, 
5' X 3'-covered with carpeting for sure footing and 
with h^ahdrails at each end. Catalog no. 8481 . ^ 

Child-size folding screen with three masonite panels 
54" wide, 37" high. Catalog rto. 8762. 

Mobile sand table (wood), portable sandbox of sand, 
. 6' long, 30" wide, 24" high. Catalog no. 895 1 . . 

Super duty storage cart, 36" long, 24" wide, 16" deep, 
with rubber-tired casters. Catalog no. 8l4l ^ 

Astro stretch cables (rubber). 23 cables. Large 

circular stretch kit contains four 10' cables, four 
^ 5' cables, and 15 30" cables, 
' Paddle ball paddles (amateur). * 

Gregory rhythm wand (light wood), ^i" x 36". 
Set of20.Catalogho. 803. 



Skooterboards, 12" and 16". 



Sburcet 



California Correctional Incjustries 
1020-1 2th Street ^ 
Sacramen to, .Cii^8 14 
California Correctional Industries 

California Correctional Industqes 

California Correctional Industries 

Caliioijiia Correctional Industries 

i * 

California Correcflional Industries 
California Correctional Industrie^ 
.California Correctional Industries 

California Correctional Industries 



California Correc 



orrecrional ] 



Industries 



California Correctional Industries 

California Correctional Industries 

California Correctional Industries 
« ■ 
Eye-Gate^ 

14601 Archer Avenue^ 
Jamaica NY -1143^^ 

J.E. Gregory Co., Inc. 
^07 Radio Central Bldg. 
Spokane, W A 99204 



Grade level 



Kindergarten through grade two 



- Kindergarte/i and grade one 
Kindergarten and grade on^ 
Kindergarten and grade one 
Kindergarten 

Kindergarten and grade one 
-^-^ndergarten ^ 
* Kindergarten through grade three 

Kindergarten through grade five 

Kindergarten through grade five 
Kjndergarteh through grades two 

^ndergarten through grade two 
Kinder^rterf and grade one 
Kindergarten through grade two 
Kindergarten through grade four 



JGndergaften through grade four 
Kindergarten through grade nine 



Kindergarten through grade five 



*!'rom rrlatenal provided by Ritk Schlictiting, Teacher, Remedial Physical Education. Anahtim Union Higft School District, and \Vilham Sloner» Coordinator, Remedial Physitai 
Education, I^owell Joint Elemenfary School District. Used with permission. , , ^ 

f Source has beef^include(f only if significant because of price or other reasons. • r""^^^ ' ^ \ ^ 
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Item 



Source 



Grade leve! 



Beanbags and canvas duck bags. - • - 

Gregory jump ropes: 7', 8', 9', 16'. Catalog no. 801. ' 

Polyethylene no. 1 2 hollow-braided rope. Sold by foot 

of 600 coil. 
Hula hoops ( 1 6 hoops). 
Toober (large inner tube)-50". 

Folding tunnel (Hide-a-Way)- 1 0' lone. 

Traffic cones (Model U.C.Y.)- 1 8"-(d6stacle course). • 

Bowling pins (slightifHlSSsage4|. 
Builc^er mats (!K)" x 48" x 4")?Each section costs 
approximately S50. Three to six recommended. • 

4 I 

Spot trainer (small, medium, large), 
incline mat, size 48" x 72/ x 16" x 2". 40 lbs. 
, Ram back stand-up duncimy. 
^Kubber utUity balls. PG 7", 5", ^", up to 16" balls. 
All sizes-basketballs, footballs, kicking tees aa^Jine 
markers, soccer^kickballs, water polo balls, retherballs. 
volleyballs, rubber home platee and bases, rhythm balls. 
^ basketball nets, softballs. , 
Swinging barrels and tables (outdoor equipment) . 
Portable obstacle course. Includes horizontal ladder, 
paxallel bars, balaiice beam, hurdle, fence, dodge 
posts fence. 
JFence CJ 603. 6' high, 5" wide, 100 lbs. 

Nerf ball (sponge ball). 
Rtch-B4ck 

Parachutes- 28' (smaller chutes available). 



J.E. Gregory Co., Inc. 



Idea Development Co. 
440W.^Baseline Roa^ 
Claremont,CA 91711 

Neumann & Bennetts, Inc.' 
805 Gilman, Berkeley, CA 
Any bowling alley ^ 
Port-A-Pit . 
P.O. Box C 
Temple City, CA , 
Port-A-Pn- . ^ ' 
Port-A-Pit 
Port-A-Pit, 




An\erican Athletic' Coy 
Jefferson, lo^wa 




Kindergarten through grade two 
Kindergarten through grade six 
Kindergarten through gra(Jp six 

Grades one through six 
Kindergarten through grade four 



Kindergarten througfgrade four 
Kindergarteojhrou^grade five 

Kindergarten through gradfe five 
Kindergarten through grade six 



Kindergarten through grade six 
Kindergarten through gra^ twelve 
Kindergarten through grade twelve 
Kindergarten (hrough grade twelve 
Kinderg^irten mrough grade twelve 



Kindergarten through gr^de four 
-Grades three through nine 



Kindergarten through grade four 

Kindei*garten through grade four. . 
Kindergarten th'roughiigrade'five 
Kindergarten through^ grade twelve 



IieiTi 



Lind climber with a^ustable steel stands. 

Lind climber with wooden horses * 
Trestles. Children build trestles, cargo' nets. 

V 

Busy-Blocks. ARB-2. 



Diameter-depth leara block. LC 124. 

Cargo net (7-TG-99); 1 00 percerttmanila rope; oyter 
/rame 1 2' square. ^ 

TinikJing sticks (bamboo hop). 12' polyethylene sticks 
(7.TN.3 1 2). i 2' bamboo sticks (TTN-S 1 2)\ 

Parachut^$e4' diameter- white (3PT-24). 24' diameter- 
red, >©iite, and blue (3PT-25). 

- V • ^ 
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Source 



Grade level 



The Lind Climber Co. 

807 Reba PI. 

Evanston, IL 60602 

The ynd Climber Co. 

R.W. Whittle, Ltd. 

Manchester, England 

Skill development Co. 

P.O. Box 63(30, 1340 W. Jefferson 

Anaheim, CA 92807 ^ 

Lakeshore Curriculum Co. 

16463 Phoebe Ave. 

La Mirada, CA 90637 

United Settlement Supply 

P.O. Box 907, Ansonia Station 

New York, NY 10023 

United Settlement Supply 

United Settlement Supply 



Kindergarten through grade.six 

Kindergarten through grade six 
Kindergarten through grade six 

Kindergarten through grade twelve* 

Kindergarten through gr^de twelve 

jrades one through nine 

^Grades three thrpugh seven , 
^ Kindergarten through grade twelve 



r 
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of Recordings for Use with Movement Activities* 



"Singin' inlhe Rain"-Sammy Davis, Jr.^ 

"Who's in'the Strawberry Patch with Sany?^'~Tony Orlando and Dawn 

"Batman Theme"-The Marketts 

"Boogie Woogie"-Tommy Dorsey 

"Working at th6 Car Wash Blues''-Jim Croce - 

"Theme.from Shaft"-Isaac Hayes 

"Que Pasa"~East L. A. Congregation * 

"Georgia Porcupine"-GeorgeTischoff 

"Down at Papa Joe's^'-The^Dixiebells 

"Puff (The Magic Dragon)"-Peter, Paul, and Mary 

"Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy"-Bette Midler " . 

"Bad, Bad LeRpy Brown"-Jim Croce ^ 
"Tie a Yellow^ Ribbon"-Tony' Orlando and Dawn 
"Popcotn"-Hot Butter 

"Candy Man'%Sammy Davis, Jr. • , • » ^ 

"Sweet Gypsy Rose"-Tony Orlando and Dawn 
"foggy Mt. Breakdown"- Flatt and Scruggs 
"Cab Driver"-Mills Brothers " ^, ' 

"Stripper'*- David Rose 

"Pihk Panther'- Henry Mancini i \ * . 

"Beverly Hi]lbillies"-Bear Creek Swanip Jumpers 
"Sweet Georgia Brown"~Biother Bones ' / ' 

"W«'re Together"- Hillside Singe rs 

"Solace", and "The Entertainer" (from TTze 5r/>2^)- Marvin Hamlisch 

"Rubber Duckie"-Sesame Street 

"Sing"-The Carpenters ' • 

"Rock Around the Clock"-Bill Haley 

"Mam Street Electncal Par^ade'*- Disneyland 

"Hawaii Five-0"-The Ventures 

"I'm a Train"-'Aibert Hammond 

"Bunny Hop"- Ray Anthoqy 

"Midnight at the Oasis"-Maria Muldaur 

*Take Life a Little Easief"-Rodney A^n Rippy 

"Bad Blood"-Neil Sedaka ^ 

'"Acting Out the ABCs"-Walt Disney 

"Amazing Gra^e" -The Military JBand of the Royal Scots Dragoon Guards 
"Back Home Again"-John Denver * ' 



"Be"-Nea Diamond ' - 

"Alley Cat"--Bent Fabric 

"Chicken Fat"-Lynn Roberts (Kimbo Records) and Robert Preston (Capitol) 
"Charleston"-~Warren Covington \ 
"California Girls" -The Beach Boys 
"For Once in My Life"-Stevie Wonder * 
'"Hello, Dolly"-Louis Armstrong 

"Get Down Tbnight"-K.C. and the Sunshme Band * 

"flustle"-"James Brown 

"The Hustle"-Van McCoy ^ . 

"If- Bread 
^a^The Hukilau Song"-Maile Serenaders 

"Limbo Rock"-Chubby Checker 

"U)ve Will Keep Us Together"-The Captain aijd Tennille 

"Love Nfafchine"-Mifacles 

"Mah Na Mah Na"-Piero Umiliaii 

"Mickey Mouse March^-Walt Disney 

"Miracles"-Jefferson Starship 
- "Philadelphia Freedom"-El^n John 

'*Rock and Roll Banjo Band"-The Supremes 

"Sesame Street"-Original cast 

"Thank God Fm a Country Boy"- John Denver 

"Shake, Rattle, and Roll" Bill Haley 

"Steppin' Out"-Tony Orlando 

"Sweet Caroline"-Neil Diamond ^ 

"Wipe Out"-The Surfaris f 

"White Rabbit"- Jefferson Airplane 

"You Are the Sunshine of My Llfe"-Stevie Wonder 

^*Pata Pata"-Mirtam Makeba 

"Thats the Way I Like It"-K.C. and the Sunshine Band 
"Star Trek"-The Charles Randolph Greane Sorade 
"Jheme from S.W.A.T."- Rhythm Heritage 
"Welcome Back, Kotter"-J6hn Sebastian 
"Island GirP-'Ehon John 
"Jaws"-John WUhams 

"Paloma Blanca"-George Baker Selection , ^ 

"Mahogany''-Diana Ross 

r ^ ^ • . • 
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*l roni malcrial provided by Rudy BentoYi. Physical Ldutation Specialist. Burlingamc Llcmcnlary School District Uvcd with permission 
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